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TWO ANATOLIAN NOTES 



by ]. G. C. Anderson 

The following notes may, I hope, have some interest for a scholar 
who, although he has distinguished himself above all by the fine 
skill and scholarship with which he has restored and expounded 
so many epigraphic documents, is also a historian, as every epigra- 
phist must be. 




^ J. G. C. ANDERSON 

and tke southward projection of Ehioumetopon— both projections 
are in fact inconsiderable-contract the sea in the centre into a 
“ strait ’’ and so make it StdaXarros. The length of this strait he 
probably gave as 1500 stades,^ which is near enough to the actual 
distance between the two capes, 140 nautical miles (161 English 
statute miles). 

In his seventh book he adds that many sailors who had made 
the passage affirmed that they had seen both capes at the same time ; 
in other words, in mid-Euxine they could on a clear day descry the 
two promontories, distant 70 sea miles on either hand. A still 
more remarkable case of long-sightedness is mentioned in his sixth 
book,^ where we have the story, already alluded to by Cicero and 
related by Varro,® that during the first Punic war a sharp-sighted 
man from a look-out at Ldybaeum in Sicily could count the number 
of ships putting to sea from Carthage, at a distance of 1500 stadia 
(more correctly given by Pliny as 135 Roman miles). Tins is 
a fairy tale, but the other report appears to have been well founded. 
Enquiries made by Jaubert in the Crimea in 1819 convinced him 
that in clear weather it is possible from the middle of the Black Sea 
to see both coasts.* That was, no doubt, what the Greek sailors 
meant : what they could see was not the actual capes but the 
mountains behind them. 

It was not, however, the small contraction of the sea by the 
projecting promontories that made the sailors call it diOaXarros- 
The true explanation is furnished by the description given in the 
Admiralty’s Black Sea Pilot (sixth edition, 1908). “The observa- 
tions of several navigators estabfish approximately a line of demarca- 
tion from Cape Aia in the Crimea [the most westerly of the capes 
on its south coast] to Cape Kerempeh in Anatolia, thus dividing 
this sea into two parts, the western and the eastern. It is rare to 
pass this line without observing a change, and vessels that come up 
to it with a fair wind are often obliged suddenly to brace their 
yards sharp up ” (p. ii). “ The two promontories divide the Black 
Sea into two parts, the eastern and the western, which are very often 
distinct, by the different winds blowing at the same time in each. 

* Miiller, he. dt. Pliny, N.H.j IV, 86, gives the distance as 170 Roman miles, which is 
nearly correct. 

* VI. 3, 1. s Cic., Acad., H, 81 ; Plin., N.H., VII, 85. 

* Voyage en Arminie et en Perse, 1831, p. 400, note. 
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Cape Kerempeh is much dreaded by coasters from the severe tem- 
pests which often occur in its vidhity ” (p. 310). And again, 
“ Gape Kerempeh deserves the name of Spartivento (Separator of 
Winds), which has been given by the Itahans to several capes in the 
Mediterranean ; for a strife between the winds is often observed 
abreast of it ” (p. 13 ). It is this fact that gave Karambis and Kriou- 
metopon their importance as nautical points. 

II. Pompey’s Treatment of Pontus 

Certain views expressed in recent Enghsh pubhcations about 
Pompey’s settlement of the coxmtry he wrested from Mithridates 
involve misconceptions which make it profitable to review the facts. 
These misconceptions concern the extent of the Pontic provincial 
area under his settlement and particularly his treatment of the in- 
land portion of the Mithridatic kingdom. We read that “ Bithynia 
was extended to the river Halys or, more probably, to the Iris,” 
the latter limit being inferred from the fact that “ the seaboard 
east of the Halys was shared between the Galatian Deiotarus and the 
city of Amisus, which presumably was included in the Roman 
province.” ^ This statement is wide of the mark. The district 
indicated was only a fraction of the provincial area added by 
Pompey ; Bithynia was at no time extended either to the Halys 
or to the Iris ; the Iris was not the eastern hmit of the territory of 
Amisus, which stretched some 60 miles to the east of it, if Strabo is 
right ^ ; and Amisus was certainly included in the Roman province, 
for the names of proconsuls appear on its coins, one of them ante- 
dating the ratification of Pompey’s settlement.® Again, the sug- 
gestion has been made that Lesser Armenia — ^which (as is rightly 
argued) was bestowed on Deiotarus, not by Pompey, but by the 
Senate at some date subsequent to the ratification of his acts — ^was 
given by Pompey to Brogitarus, tetrarch of the Galatian Trocmi, 
whose territory adjoined Armenia Minor. ^ But the boundary of 
eastern Galatia was something Hke 150 English miles distant from 

^ CAH, IX, p. 392, and map facing p. 396. 

^ XII, 3, 14. At a later date it did not extend so far, as Side-Polemonium belonged to 
the Polemonian kingdom : the river of Side is stdl called Puleman Su, 

^ Babelon-Reinach, Recueil, I, p. 58. 

^JRS, XXVn (1937), pp. 12 fF., especially p. 15 £ 
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that of Armenia Minor, separated from it by a solid block of Pontic 
country, so that it is not the c^e (as the writer thinks) that the view 
that Armenia Minor was in some way connected with the new 
province of Pontus ^ “ seems to be ruled out by the fact that Galatian 
territory lay between it and the province.” 

The main authority for Pompey’s arrangements is Strabo, XII, 
3, I, and other passages of the same chapter. His account suffers 
from one of his common faults, that of vagueness, a fault which is 
observable even when his knowledge was absolutely precise, as in 
the case of his native city Amasia. Particularly unfortunate is his 
ambiguous use of fiexph which (despite unguarded statements) 
does not uniformly mean either “ up to (but not including) ” or 
“ up to (and including).” He uses the word sometimes exclusively, 
sometimes inclusively ; and the precise meaning intended, though 
sometimes indicated by the context, is sometimes indeterminable 
with certainty, unless the fact in question happens to be mentioned 
by another author. Many examples might be quoted, but Iris 
ambiguous use of the word may be estabhshed without going beyond 
the passage just cited (XII, 3, i), where in the second sentence 
fiexpi occurs twice, first in an exclusive and then in an inclusive sense, 
and in the next sentence it is used twice inclusively ; the formula 
employed in the last case, p.expi KoAxtfiop kou ttjs fiiKpas 'Apjxevias, 
recurs in § 13 of the same chapter, but there the preposition has an 
exclusive sense. 

Such lack of precision makes it intelHgible that there should 
have been differences of opinion about the treatment of the Mith- 
ridatic kingdom. Nevertheless a close study of Strabo’s narrative 
as a whole, together with the other fragments of evidence available, 
allows of only one interpretation. The Pontic kingdom included 
(i) the whole seaboard from Heracleia Pontica to Colchis (both 
inclusive) with the range of mountains behind it, (2) Armenia 
Minor, (3) the whole region between it and the Halys watered by 
the Iris and its numerous tributaries (as well as by the upper Halys), 
and (4) on the west of the Halys the two northern valleys of 
Paphlagonia that run parallel to the coast-hne and are drained by the 
rivers Amnias and BiUaeus. Of this extensive territory Pompey 
handed over to native rulers two districts which Strabo loosely 

^ W,, Fabricius, Theophanes von Mytilene, p. 209, 
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defines as “ the parts towards Armenia and those about Colchis.” 
About these there is no dispute. Colchis, as we learn from Appian,^ 
was given to a certain Aristarchus, whose coins bear the legend 
'AptcrTdp)(o{v) Tov im KoAxi5o(s‘).® ” The parts towards Armenia, 
a phrase which by itself shows that no part of Armenia was included, 
were bestowed on the Galatian tetrarch Deiotarus, with the title of 
king. They are defined in a later passage (§ 13 ) as “ the districts 
round Pharnacia and the region of Trapezus ” (Trebizond), and 
they therefore comprised the Black Sea coast from the eastern Hmit 
of the wide territory of Amisus, which included Sidene and so ex- 
tended to the vicinity of Genetes promontory. The reason for 
assigning these parts to a cUent prince plainly was that they were 
not civihzed enough to be incorporated in the new province. 
Deiotarus was entrusted with the task of controlling and civiUzing 
the barbarous tribes that inhabited the coastal range, and the ad- 
ditional grant of the western half of Gadilonitis or Gazelonitis 
a district immediately east of the Halys, with the two anchorages of 
Naustathmos and Konopeion— was perhaps made to facihtate 
communication by sea with this isolated portion of his principahty. 
What was done with Armenia Minor is not recorded. 

The rest of Mithridates’ realm (with the exception of the sanc- 
tuary of Comana, which received an extension of territory and re- 
mained a sacerdotal principahty) Pompey divided into eleven urban 
districts (TToXiTetai), reorganizing or founding city-centres on the 
Greek model, and “ added them to Bithynia, so that both together 
formed a single province.” The new provincial area Strabo calls 
^ HopTLK^ ewapyLa * or more precisely TLoptik^ iirapyla rj crvPTe- 
ray/jLepT] Trj Bidvpia.^ The latter description corresponds to the 
Roman name Bithynia et Pontus or Pontus et Bithynia : the joint 
province was a single administrative unit, but it was nevertheless 
a dual province, each part maintaining its separate individuahty. 
The hst of the eleven cities can be reconstituted with approximate, 
though not complete, certainty : on the coast the three great cities 
of Amisus, Sinope, Amastris, and probably Heracleia, and in the 
interior Amasia (already fairly well Hellenized in the Mithridatic 

1 Mithr., 1 14. * Head. H.NA p. 496. 

^ § 13, These were no doubt alternative forms of the name representing a phonetic 
variation, like Nazianzos and Nadiandos, Zizimene and Dindymene. 

^ XII, 3, 9, and 40. ® Ibid., § 6, 
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period.) togetHer with Pompey’s new foundations Pompeiopolis, 
Neapolis, Magnopolis, Zela, DiospoHs (Kabeira), and Megalopolis. 

The province of Pontus as constituted by Pompey was thus im- 
mensely larger than it was in the Imperial period, and its botaidaries 
remained as he arranged them for a quarter of a century— till the 
death of Deiotarus in 40 B.c. To the subsequent changes Strabo 
alludes in very general terms: “later the Roman ■^yefxoves 
(prmopcs) made various divisions from time to time, setting up 
kings and dynasts ^ and declaring some cities free, subjecting others 
to the dynasts, and leaving others subject to the Roman people.” ® 
Julius Caesar made some changes of personnel but none of principle. 
It was Antony who drastically reduced the size of the province, 
leaving to it only the seaboard west of the Halys, and handing over 
all the rest to kings and princes. Even Amisus was given over to 
kings and later it suffered under a tyrant named Straton.® In 39 b.c. 
the Pontic kingdom of Deiotarus was bestowed on Darius, son of 
Phamaces and grandson of Mithridates,* who probably received 
also a large sHce of inland Pontus : his kingdom is not hkely to 
have been smaller than that of Polemon, who succeeded him not 
later than 36 b.c.® and founded a dynasty that ruled (apparently with 
a period of intermission) till a.d. 64. Farther west, Amasia “ was 
also given to kings,” ® and the two Paphlagonian valleys in which 
lay Neapolis and Pompeiopolis were added to the realm of Kastor, 
who ruled Galatia and inland Paphlagonia from 40 to 36 B.c., and 
was succeeded by his son Deiotarus Philadelphus.'' Thus Pompey’s 
province was reduced to the strip of coast between Heracleia and 
the mouth of the Halys. 

Wilful as Antony’s pohcy in the East mostly was, his treatment 
of the inland part of the Pontic province was not without justifica- 
tion. Pompey’s incorporation of it had been premature. His 
purpose was to force the pohtical development of the country along 
lines calculated to promote the growth of civiHzation and to serve 

^ Jwaomjs was a technical term, which Strabo used in accordance with offlr ial usage 
in the Roman period, as may be seen from the Thracian inscription published in BSA, 
Xn, 1905-6, p. 175 {Eph. Epigr., IX, p. 696) : dynastes is a lawful ruler recognized by Rome 
who does not bear the tide of king, 

^ XII, 3, 1. 

® Dio, XLIX, 25, 4. ® Strabo, XII, 3, 39. 

’ Dio, XLVIII, 33, 5 ; Strabo, ibid., § 41. 


^ Appian, Bell civ., V, 75. 
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Roman interests and administrative convenience. This object he 
sought to effect by the foundation of new cities, but the conditions 
were not ripe for a rapid development of city life and urban ad- 
ministration : the people had always been accustomed to be ruled, 
and they had had no apprenticeship of any kind in the art of self- 
government. The best evidence of the prematureness of Pompey’s 
pohcy is the fact that after Actium Augustus left the Antonian system 
of vassal states intact, save for the restoration to the province of 
Amisus as a civitas libera etfoederata. The Pontic provincial area now 
reached the Emits that are famdiar to us under the Empire. During 
the principate of Augustus the system of native principalities was 
only partially and slowly modified : the western part of the old 
province of Pompey was re-mcorporated m the Empire hi 6-5 and 
3-2 B.C., but the eastern portion remained outside it until a.d. 64* 


PLATE I 



I . Forincn der Kreiizsclilcife aiif lierhitisclien Siegeln. 
(Nacli Bossert, Santas und Kiipapa, 13 Abb. 6.) 





5. Miinze Sapurs IL 



6. Hcthitisches Konigssiegel, Labarna(?). 




EIN HETHITISCHES SYMBOL 


von Kurt Bittel 

Unlangst hat E. Forrer fiir ein auf hethitischen Siegeln haufiges 
Zeichen, das wir eingebiirgertem Brauch entsprechend im Fol- 
genden mit “ Kxeuzschleife ” bezeichnen (Pi. I, i), die Deutung 
“ Siegel ” angenommen und darni mit dem haufig vergeseUschafteten 
“ Dreieck ” zusammen die Bedeutimg “ Siegelstein. ” erschlossen : 
“ Daher ist ^ = Siegel, A = Stein.” ^ Die gleiche Deutung hat 
iibrigens schon lange Zeit vor ihm Sayce vorgeschlagen.^ Was 
diese Lesung zunachst so bestechend erscheinen lasst, ist die Tat- 
sache, dass dieses Zeichen nur auf Siegeln vorkommt und auf 
Steininschriften, die wir jetzt in so grosser Zahl kennen, fast voUig 
fehlt.® Siegel, welche die Kxeuzschleife ohne das beigegebene 
Dreieck fiihren * vermogen die Deutung Forrers insofem nicht 
abzuschwachen, als man sich in einem solchen Falle eben nur mit 
der Bezeichnung “ Siegel des ...” begniigt hatte. 

Forrers Deutung ist von Giiterbock abgelehnt worden, der 
nachzuweisen versucht hat, dass Kxeuzschleife und Dreieck irgend 
eine magische oder symbohsche Bedeutung haben imd dass die 
Schleife wahrscheinlich gleich dem agyptischen ‘nh-Zeichen, d.h. 
“ Leben,” zu verstehen sei.® Denselben Weg hat schon vorher 
H. Th. Bossert eingeschlagen, der auf die Verwandtschaft der 
Kreuzschleife mit dem sogenannten kretischen “ Kultknoten ” 

^ E. O. Forrer, Die hethitische Bilderschrift (The Oriental Institute, Chicago, 1932, Studies 
in Ancient Oriental Civilization, Nr. 3), p. 8. 

2 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 35> p* 203. 

^Topada (Archiv Orientdlni VII, 1935, p. 497) und Suvasa {ebenda, p. 521), aber bei- 
demal querstehend ; ob uberhaupt dasselbe Zeichen ? Ebenso auf Eleibrief 5, Zeile 27 
der 3. Kolunme, aus Assur. 

^D. G, Hogarth, Hittite Seals (Oxford, 1920), p. 74, Fig. 77c; Taf. VI, 185 u.a. 

^APAW, 1935, Nr. I, p. 75, Anm. i und 78 £ Das ‘nh-Zeichen thinitischer Zeit, 
2. T. sogar noch das des Alten Reiches, kommt der Kreuzschleife fast gleich. 
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hingewiesen tmd dabei auch auf das Siegel des A-ia-hu-i ^ auT- 
merksam gemacht hat,® das wir hier seiner Wichtigkeit wegen 
emeut abbilden. (Pi. I, 2 ). Der Gottheit recks nahem sich zwei 
mensckiche Gestalten, ofFenbar Mann imd Frau, von denen der 
Mann den rechten Arm im iiblichen Adorationsgestus erhebt und 
in der gesenkten Linken ein nh-Zeichen halt, wakend die Frau, an- 
scheinend mit beiden Handen, der Gottheit ein Zeichen zukehrt, 
das die Merkmale des Zeichens ‘nh wie auch der Elreuzsclileife 
kombiniert zeigt. Bossert hat gewiss voUig reck, wenn er sagt, 
dass der Kultknoten “ ofFensichthch aus Festem Material bestanden ” 
habe. Wir lemen aus der Darsteliung des Siegels zweierlei : einmal, 
dass gleich dem ‘nh auch das zweite Zeichen symboUsche Bedeutung 
hat und als wirkhches Gerat gebrauchhch war, und zum andem, 
dass nh-Zeichen und KreuzschleiFe sich ihrem Sinne nach beriikten, 
wie das P. Ronzevalle unter Vorlage des gesamten syrischen 
Materials, wo die Wiedergabe des agyptischen Zeichens Fiir Leben 
betrachthchen Abanderungen unterworfen war, bereits gezeigt 
hat.® In derselben Arbeit hat Ronzevalle auch nachgewiesen, 
welch langes Nachleben dem ‘nh-Zeichen auF Grabstelen Nord- 
afrikas, sei es in verstandener oder unverstandener Bedeutrmg, 
besckeden war. Dasselbe lasst sich von der KreuzschleiFe belegen. 

Eine Mvinze der ostkilikischen Stadt Issos aus dem Anfang des 
4. Jakhs. V. Ck., die sich im Museum zu Kopenhagen beFmdet,^ 
zeigt auF der Vorderseite einen Apollo, der sich von links her 
einem Lorbeerbaum nahert, die Beischrift Fehlt ; auF der Riickseite 
Herakles mit seinen bekannten Attributen und vor ihm die Kreuz- 
schleiFe in typischer Form, im Felde Stier mit Beisckift. Etwa 
derselben Zeit gehort ein Stater des Britischen Museums aus Tarsus 
an, dessen Vorderseite einen weiblichen Kopf Fast von vom zeigt, 
wakend auf der Riickseite ein bartiger Mannerkopf mit attischem 
Helm (Ares ?) nach recks dargestellt ist, vor dem sich in freiem 
Felde die Kreuzscbleife findet, zwar schon in etwas aufgelosterer, 
aber doch unverkennbarer Wiedergabe.® Die Miinze gehort in 

^L. Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres Orientaux et des Cachets Assyro-Babyloniens^ 
Parses et Syro-Cappadockns de la Bihliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1910), Ta£ XXXIII, 496. 

2 H. Til. Bossert, “ Santas und Kupapa {MAOG, VI, Hft. 3), p. 12 £ 

^Melanges de TUniversite St. Joseph, Beyrouth (Liban), XVI, 1932, Ta£ V. 

^ F. Itnlioof-Blumer, Monnaies Grecques, p. 355. 

® BM Cat, of the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia (London, 1900), Ta£ XXIX, 3. 
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die Zeit des Satrapen Phamabazus, der von 379-374 v. Chr. die 
kilikische Satrapie verwaltete. Es ist nun bezeichuend, dass neben 
der eben genannten Kreuzschleife auch auf zahlreichen kilikischen 
Miinzen das agyptische nh-Zeichen vorkommt : Mallus, Statere 
der Zeit urn 400 ; ^ Soli, Statere derselben Zeit ^ und schliesslich 
Tarsus, Statere der Zeit um 400,® ebenso auf Miinzen des Phama- 
bazus ^ und des Mazaeus (361-333 v. Chr.).® Aujffallend ist, dass 
sowohl das ‘nh-Zeichen (crux ansata) wie auch die Kreuzschleife auf 
kleinasiatischen Miinzen der Achaemenidenzeit ausserhalb Kilikiens 
fast fehlen.® Dagegen ist es nach den bei kilikischen Miinzen 
gemachten Beobachtungen nicht verwunderHch, sowohl der Kreuz- 
schleife als auch dem ‘nh-Zeichen auf Miinzen Kypems zu begegnen. 
Kreuzschleife : Konig Euagoras II. von Salamis (Babelon, a.a.O., 
90, Nr. 613), der 351 v. Chr. seiner Herrschaft entsetzt, aber dann 
von den Persem als Satrap eingesetzt worden ist ; Konig Demonicus 
von Kutium aus dem Jahre 388 v. Chr. (Babelon, a.a.O., 100, Nr. 
695 und 696). Crux ansata: Unbekannter Konig von Kitium 
um 500 V. Chr. (Babelon, 94, Nr. 641 ; 95, Nr. 644), Baalmelek I. 
von Kitium (Babelon, 95, Nr. 647 und 649), Melekiaton von Kitium 
(Babelon, loi. Nr. 699 ; 102, Nr. 706), Pumiaton von Kitium 
(Babelon, 102, Nr. 709), Aristochos (?) von Curium (Babelon, 
107, Nr. 742), unbekannter Konig von Paphos (Babelon, 108, Nr. 
743) und Stasandros von Paphos (Babelon, 109, Nr. 749 und 75 o)v 
Wir finden also die Kreuzschleife bei persischen Satrapen Kilikiens 
und Kypems, oder bei Konigen dieser Insel,’ die den Persem sehr 
nahe standen ; das Zeichen fehlt jedoch auf den Miinzen der per- 
siscben Grosskonige selbst. Umso iiberraschender ist es daher, 
dass wir ihm viele Jahrhunderte spater bei den Sasaniden wieder- 
begegnen, also auf Miinzen persischer Herrscher : — 

^ BM Cat of the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia, 97, Nr. 12, 13. 

2 145, Nr. 6, iHid 146, Nr. II. 

162, Nr. 3 ; 163, Nr. 5, 

^ JM., 164, Nr. I3‘ ; 165, Nr. 16, 18, 19. 

^Ibid,, 169, Nr. 38, 39, 43 ; 170, Nr. 44, 47. Weitere Vorkommen auf Muiuzen 
aus Tarsus bei M. E. Babelon, Catalogue des monnaies grecques de la Bibliothhque Nationde, 
Les Perses Achemenides, 17, Nr. 139, und Taf. Ill, i, 

® Crux ansata etwas anderer Form auf Munze des Spitbridates (Babelon, a.a.O,, 56) 
und auf einer in Pampbylien geschlagenen Miinze eines unbekannten Satrapen aus der 
Zeit um 460 v. Cbr. (Babelon, a.a.O., 82). 

Dariiber hinaus zweknal auf einer Miinze des Konigs Ainel von Byblos um 333 v, 
Chr. (Babelon, a.a.O., 195, Nr. 1362 u. I3<>3)- 
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1. Sapur I. (241-272 n. Chr.}, VS. Biiste des Konigs n. r. mit 
Krone ; RS. Feueraltar, 1 . und r. Priester mit Schwert und Lanze, 
oben links und r. Symbole, davon 1 . die Kreuzsclileife. D. J. 
Paruck, Sasanian Coins (Bombay, 1924), T. II, 12 und 13. 

2. Bahrain I. (273-276 n. Chr.). VS. wie oben ; RS. wie oben, 
nur ein Symbol rechts, namhch die Kreuzschleife. Paruck, a.a.O., 
T. Ill, 2, 3, 5. 

3. Bahram II. (276-293 n. Chr.). Die Kreuzschleife bei Paruck, 
a.a. 0 .j T. IV, 6, 7, 9, 11-17, als Symbol 1 . oben vom Feueraltar, 
bei T. IV, 4 dagegen auf dem Sockel des Feueraltars. 

4. Narses (293-303 n. Clir.). Kreuzschleife stets 1 . oben vom 
Feueraltar auf der RS. Paruck, a.a.O., T. V, 5-16. 

5. Hormazd II. (303-310 n. Chr.). Kreuzschleife 1 . oben vom 
Feueraltar der RS. Paruck, a.cz.O., T. XXXII, 10. 

6. Sapur II. (3 10-379 n. Chr.). R. oben vom Feueraltar der RS. 
Kreuzschleife. Paruck, a-^.O., T. VI, 12 (Pi. I, 3). Kreuzschleife 
auf dem Sockel des Feueraltars (Pi. I, 4). Paruck, a.a.O., T. VII, 
1-5. 

7. Sapur III. (383-387 n. Chr.). Klreuzsclileife als einzige Dar- 
stellung auf der RS. in Perlkranz (Pl.T, 5). Paruck, a.a.O., T. 


Nach Sapur III. kommt dann die Kreuzschleife auf sasanidischen 
Miinzen nicht mehr vor, es setzt alsbald auch eine starke Verwilde- 
rung des Miinzbildes ein. 

Ausser auf Miinzen erscheint die Kreuzschleife bei den Sasaniden 
noch auf dem Kugelbausch der Tiara verschiedener Herrscher und 
als Brandzeichen konighcher Pferde auf FelsreHefs,^ also stets im 
Zusammenhang mit dem Dynasten selbst oder doch auf ihm 
eigenem Besitz. 

Das Zeichen hat erne Deutung erfaliren, die allerdings eines 
voUgiiltigen Beweises entbehrt. Christensen erwahnt,® dass der 
Numismatiker L. Chr. MiiUer in der Kreuzsclileife das Symbol der 
Gotthchkeit des Herrschers und in dem so oft damit vergesellschaf- 
teten Symbol, welches aus einer Art Halbmond iiber einer gestielten 
Scheibe besteht (Vgl. Pi. I, 3), das Zeichen der koniglichen Herr- 

^ F. Sarre-E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsrelkfs, Taf. 37. 

®A. Chnstensen, L' empire des Sassanides, k peuple, Vitat, la cour (Copenhagen., 1907), 
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schaft sehe. Niitzel sagt dagegen gelegentlich der Beschreibung 
der oben genaimten Miinze Sapurs III. : “Dieses Zeichen ist ofFen- 
bar ein Attribut der Gottheit wie des Konigs.” ^ Auf jeden Fall 
scheint soviel festzustehen, dass ein Symbol vorHegt, welcbes dem 
Konig, sei er weltlicher oder geistlicher Herrscher, eigen ist, und 
dieselbe Deutung wird auch fiir das Symbol auf den oben genannten 
acbamenidischen Miinzen zutreffen. 

Ob eine direkte Beziehung zwischen dieser “ persischen ” Kreuz- 
schleife, die wir vom Ende des 5. Jahrh. v. Chr. bis ins 4. Jahrh. n. 
Chr. verfolgen konnten, mit der hethitischen besteht, lasst sich nicht 
beweisen ; die enge Ubereinstimmung ihrer Gestalt, verbunden mit 
dem oft erstaunlicb langen Fortleben orientabscher Symbole — man 
denke z. B. an den Doppeladler — ^lasst das als mogbch, wenn niclit 
gar als sehr wahrscheinKch erscheinen. Auf jeden Fall mochte man 
eine gleiche Bedeutung dieses Symbols annehmen, das auch bei 
gewissen hethitischen Konigssiegeln (Pi. I, 6) zur Titulatur des 
Konigs gehort, in dem Sinne etwa wie das von Giiterbock mit folgen- 
den Worten ausgedriickt worden ist : ^ Die Hieroglyphen “ scheinen 
. . . von den Konigen frei gewahlte Wappen oder Embleme zu 
sein, iirspriinglich wohl rehgioser Natur. . . .” Auf Grund dieser 
Feststellungen scheint mir nunmehr, verbunden mit den von 
anderer Seite vorgebrachten Einwanden, die Deutung des Zeichens 
“ Kheuzschleife ” als “ Siegel ’’ nicht ohne weiteres und ausschhess- 
lich haltbar zu sein. "Wie offenbar eine Reihe der hethitischen 
Bilderschriftzeichen, so hatte auch die “ Kreuzschleife ” urspriing- 
lich symbolische Bedeutung, was freilich nicht ausschHesst, dass 
sie daneben auch als Sinnzeichen Lautwert gehabt haben kann. 
Diese MogHchkeit erschwert aber ihre Deutung und ihr Verstand- 
nis in jedem einzelnen FaUe,® zum mindesten so lange noch iiber 
der hethitischen Bilderschrift im ganzen gesehen so tiefes Dunkel 
liegt.^ 

^ “ Sasanidisclie Goldmunzen,” in Amtl Berichte aus den Kgl Kunstsammlmgenj XXXIV, 
1912 /13, Sp. 46. 

2 APAW, 1935, Nr, I, p. 81. 

® Meriggi gibt in seiner Zeichenliste unter Nr. 62 die Kreuzschleife [Reme Hittite et 
Asianique IV, 1937, p, 79 ; vgl. auch p. 109). Seine Erklanmg : ii s’agirait d'une 
main (ou plut6t d*un avant~bras) qui tient la table a sceller (ou bien le sceau pour la 
sceller)/* ist 'wenig iiberzeugend. 

^ [Korr.-Zusatz.] Soeben hat H. Th. Bossert das lange Nachleben eines anderen 
Hieroglyphenzeichens nachgewiesen : Forschungen und Fortschritte, 14, 1938, 338 fF. 



THE EUMENEIAN FORMULA 
hy W. M; Calder 

An epigraphical party travelling in central or eastern Phrygia, and. 
especially in the upper Maeander valley and its neighbourhood, may 
at any moment light on a third-century epitaph ending with the 
formula ea-rai avTf (i.e. the violator of the grave) -TTpos top (aura 
deov (sometimes ^dvra is omitted). Mr. BucHer well knows the stir 
caused by the discovery of such monuments, the pains taken to clear 
them, front, back, and sides, of obstructions, the care with which 
their whole surface and their text are scanned for any symbol or 
any expression which would mark them as Christian or as pagan. 
For the claim made half a century ago, that such monuments are 
to be accepted at sight as Christian, is still disputed. 

I have not enquired who first suggested that the “ Eumeneian 
formula ” is Christian ; the state of opinion just before the eighties 
of last century stands crystaUized in Kaibel’s comment on an epitaph 
from Eumeneia containing the words lb-rat Trpos top ^pra 

6eop Kca pvp Koi ip rp /cptcrt/i^ 7?/te/3a : ‘ vetat Franz ne quis 
christianum putet ; ego in vetitum nisus sum.” ^ The problem 
was posed afresh by the discovery in the eighties— mainly by 
Ramsay— of a large number of new examples, and Ramsay and 
Duchesne arrived independently at the conclusion that while the 
formula was in origin pagan and might in isolated cases mark 
a pagan or even a Jewish epitaph, the great majority of gravestones 
bearing the formula were Christian, and could be freely used as 
evidence for the expansion of the Church in the later thud century. ® 
Cumont ® went further, and claimed that the formula was “ par- 
ticuhere aux chretiens,” and several editors, including Mr. Buckler 

^ Ep. gr. (1878), No. 426 == CIG, 3902*’. 

^ See Ramsay, C.B., pp. 484 fF. 

2 Melanges d*Arck et d*HisL, XV, 1895, pp. 245 ff- 
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and the writer, have followed him. But Cumont’s claim has con- 
tinued to call forth dissent or doubt, not only from scholars— 
of whom Schepelern may be taken as typical— unconscious of the 
Hmitations imposed on an epigraphical argument by the distribution 
of monuments in space and time,^ but also from epigraphical experts 
of the cahbre of Jerphanion ^ and Keil.® I should like to submit to 
my friend a summary account of the conclusions which seem to me 
to follow from the evidence known to Duchesne, Ramsay and 
Gumont, supplemented by new evidence, much of which Christian 
Epigraphy owes to his own initiative in promoting exploration, his 
personal labours, and his uncanny powers of decipherment.'* 

The Phrygians used two types of formulae for the protection 
of their graves, the threat of a civil action with specification of the 
fine to be imposed — occasionally reinforced by a further threat 
of criminal proceedings— and an appeal to the gods to punish the 
violator. The two earliest Ghristian epitaphs of Phrygia,® those of 
Avircius Marcellus and Alexander of Hieropoiis, use the fine- 
formula. This detail supplied Hamack with one of his arguments 
for refusing to recognize the epitaph of Avircius as Christian, but 
Phrygian Christians did in fact continue to prescribe fines for 
violation of their graves throughout the third century. On the 
other hand it is obvious that they were precluded from using the 
various formulae by which their non-Christian neighbours appealed 
to the guardianship of the gods of paganism. It is admitted that 
at Eumeneia and Apameia the Christians began about the middle 
of the third century to use a formula (whether borrowed as it stood 
from the pagans or modified from a formula in pagan use) by which 
they placed their graves under the protection of their own God. 
In order to settle the question whether this formula was in fact 
exclusively Christian, it is necessary as a first step to enquire into 

^ Der Montanismm md die phrygischen KuUe, pp. 86 ff. Dr. Schepelem has just been 
arguing on p. 8o that the open use o£ Xpurrtavos^ on late fourth- or fifth-century tombstones 
at Mylasa, Anzoulada, etc., proves that Xpicmavos was carved on their tombstones by ortho- 
dox Christians in the Tembris valley under Dedus or Diocletian. 

2 Bulletin d'Afck chrit, XXXIV, 1934, p. 199. 

® Denkmaler aus Lykaonien, etc., No. 54. 

^ In what follows references ate added only in a few cases. The Eumeneian, Apameian, 
and central-Phrygian monuments referred to will be found in Ramsay, CB, Fart II ; Cumont 
as quoted above ; JRS, XVI, 1926, pp. 53 ff 5 MAMAf IV, and VI (at the time of writing in 
proof). 

^ Ramsay, C.B., Nos. 656, 657. 
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the pagan sepulchral custom, so far as we know it, of Eumeneia 
and of Apameia respectively during the second and third centuries. 

The typical and almost xmiversal form of tombstone at Eumeneia 
was the bomos or altar, on which the inscription was engraved. 
A few epitaphs have been copied on stelai or stones of nondescript 
character ; no “ doorstones ” have appeared in the neighbourhood 
of the city. I have collected 92 pagan epitaphs from Eumeneia ; 
the Hst is not complete, but it probably omits nothing of importance, 
an d the conclusions we draw from it will be substantially correct. 
All the epitaphs, without exception, are in one form — so-and-so 
prepared a grave for so-and-so, almost always for members of his 
famil y. Many of the epitaphs are damaged, and the following 
statistics are in some cases based on probable supplements : but 
these do not afiect the conclusion. Of these epitaphs 4 bear dates, 
ranging from A.D. 164 to 329, and the group as a whole belongs 
to the second and third centuries. My impression is that the 
majority belong to the period a.d. 150-350, and that pagan epitaphs 
grew scarce in Eumeneia in the later half of the third century. 
I find that among these 93 pagan epitaphs of Eumeneia 37 certainly 
or probably contain the fine-formula. The fines range from 100 
to 8000 denaria, and are normally made payable to the fiscus or to 
the city council ; in a few cases they are to be divided between the 
two bodies. In one case no amount is specified and the fine is 
defined as “ the prescribed penalty ” ; no doubt a visitor to the 
record office could have ascertained the amount. In a small number 
of cases — ^I have noted only three, but many of the altars are damaged 
at the base — ^it is stated that a copy of the epitaph has been deposited 
in the record office. 

In the same group of 92 pagan epitaphs I find only two in which 
the appeal to the gods is used, and both are noteworthy. The 
first ^ begins as follows (in prose) : 

“ Hermes, a citizen of Akmonia and of Eumeneia to my son 
Eukarpos and to myself and to my wife Aphrodisia.” 

(Then in verse) : 

“ When I and wife and sons are dead, 

Whoever opens my tomb or damages my grave. 

May he fall victim to an untimely lot.” 

1 Ramsay, C.B., No. 238 = CIG, 3893- 



^ Eusebius, E.H,, V, i 6 , 22. 
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{Then in prose) : 

“ The intruder shall pay to the fiscus 2500 denaria.” 

Now this exception to the rule that the pagans of Eumeneia 
did not use the curse-formula carries its explanation on its face. 
At and near Akmonia the fonnuk of which these imprecatory verses 
are a variety occurs in many epitaphs ; and this man was a citizen 
of Akmonia who had settled in Eumeneia, and acquired citizenship 
there too. On his gravestone he combines the Akmonian curse- 
formula with the Eumeneian fine-formuk. 

The second inscription ^ runs as follows : 

“ Aurelios Gaios son of Apellas made the monument for him- 
self and his wife and his mother and his honest friend Onesimos and 
his wife. And if anyone shall essay to disturb the plot let him and 
the man who counselled him thereto be accursed, unto his children’s 
children. Such is hfe.” 

The admission of strangers to a family grave is unusual on pagan 
tombstones, and might provisionally raise a suspicion that this 
epitaph is Jewish or Christian. But it is better to treat it (with 
Ramsay) as pagan, when it stands as our one exception to the rule 
that Eumeneian pagans did not appeal to the gods to protect their 
graves. 

It will be instructive to check these results by a comparison with 
the corresponding pagan epitaphs of the neighbouring city of 
Apameia. Apameia is first mentioned, along with Eumeneia, as 
the site of a Christian church in a document of a.d. 192 ; ® and the 
position of these two cities, near each other on the upper Maeander, 
points to both having derived their Christianity at the same early 
period from St. Paul’s churches on the Lycus. In fact we shall find 
that the formulation of the early Christian epitaphs of these two 
cities is exactly ahke. A comparison of the pagan epitaphs of the 
two cities, each with each and each with the contemporary Christian 
epitaphs, is therefore strictly relevant. 

Here again the usual type of tombstone is the altar, but here 
we find a somewhat larger proportion than at Eumeneia of Greek 
stelai and blocks from the walls of heroa. Here, as at Eumeneia, 
the doorstone never appears. 

From Apameia— again my list is representative rather than 
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complete— I have collected 6o pagan epitaphs, several of them un- 
pubhshed, 9 of them bearing dates ranging from a.d. 193 to 256, 
and the whole group roughly contemporary with the pagan epi“ 
taphs of Eumeneia. Of these 60, 35 contain the fine-formula, 
preserved or damaged ; 2 add that the epitaph has been registered 
in the city record office. The fine varies from 500 (the usual figure) 
to 2500 denaria ; in one case it is 500 Attic drachmae. It is made 
payable in every case to the fiscus or ra/icroy. 

At Eumeneia we found 2 pagan epitaphs among 92 — one being 
that of a stranger and the other under suspicion of being Jewish or 
Christian— which included the curse-formula. At Apameia, among 
60, I have found one.^ It is dated a.d. 247 and is engraved over 
the grave of Auxanon also called Helladios, agent of Aifios Tryphon 
who had been thrice Asiarch. It was prepared by Auxanon for 
himsplf and his wife and his mother-in-law : “ and if anyone else 
shall essay to bury a corpse here, he shall pay to the fiscus 1000 
denaria and in addition he shall incur the wrath of [ . . ].” 
Ramsay added to his note on this epitaph : “ Perhaps Christian. ” 
Our inspection of the stone in 1934 led us to share this suspicion. 
In the first place we noted, under the inscription, a faintly incised 
wreath, of a type we had observed on other epitaphs of Apameia 
which are indubitably Christian. In the second place we observed 
that the missing word in the curse-formula consisted of only two 
letters : it can therefore hardly be other than ©N, and this abbrevia- 
tion of the name of the Deity was used in Phrygian epigraphy only 
by Christians. The case for claiming this epitaph for the Christian 
Corpus is strong ; but let it remain pagan, and provide us with our 
sohtary example of the use of the curse-formula by an Apameian 
pagan. 

To sum up, we have found that at Apameia and Eumeneia taken 
together among 151 pagan epitaphs dedicated by natives of these 
cities 2 contain a curse-formula, and that there is cause to suspect the 
paganism of both. 

In denying that second- and third-century pagans in Eumeneia 
and Apameia used a curse-formula to protect thek graves I am, of 
course, begging a question. There is in fact a curse-formula which 
occurs over and over again, with minor variations, in thkd-century 
^ Ramsay, C.B., No, 312 = MAMA, VI, No. 222. 
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tombstones of both Eumeneia and Apameia, which spread from 
these cities to the neighbouring regions in the north and east, 
and which is found sporadically further afield in various parts of 
Asia Minor. That it originated in Eumeneia and Apameia no 
epigraphist who studies the chronology of the monuments con- 
taining it and the relative density of their distribution, will doubt ; 
and Ramsay’s description of it as the “ Eumeneian formula” has 
been generally accepted. I have quoted part of it in my opening 
sentence : it runs “ if anyone else shall essay to lay a corpse herein 
he shall have to reckon with (the Living) God.” Or (as we must 
still at this point in our argument spell it) “ with the (living) god.” 

Over Asia Minor as a whole the sepulchral curse-formula used 
by pagans appears in a variety of forms. A common variety of 
the formula calls down on the violator of a grave the wrath of the 
gods in general or of a specified god or gods. In the vast majority 
of examples the verb invoking the curse is in the optative or the 
imperative — “ may he incur ” or “ let him incur ” the wrath of 
so-and-so. The constraction e<Trat avrm irpos . . . “ he shall have 
to reckon with ” so-and-so is, apart from the formula we are con- 
sidering, extremely rare : I have never heard of any accession to 
the list of /it'o known up to 1896. They are “ he shall have to reckon 
with HeHos and Selene ” (Lycia), and “ he shall have to reckon with 
the spirits of the dead ” (Termessos in Pisidia). 

These two inscriptions, which prove the construction eorai 
avT^ irpos . . . in indubitably pagan use at two points far from 
the Maeander valley, and in the case of Termessos at least at a much 
earher period than that at which the Eumeneian formula appears, 
are regularly quoted as evidence that the full formula eo-rai avrS 
irpos Tov 6e6v which began to be used in the upper Maeander valley 
about A.D. 250 was in fact in pagan use. Tins argument contains 
a fallacy obvious to those who have studied the monuments of Asia 
Minor district by district and are famiHar with the strong in- 
dividuality of the form, style, and decoration of the monuments of 
each small district, and the distinctive traits of their epigraphical 
formulation. Much progress has been made with the classification 
of the pre-Nicene tombstones of Asia Minor into pagan and 
Christian ; but always on condition that the monuments of each 
self-contained area were treated as an interrelated group, whose 
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members reflected, inside the limits of local and often of parochial 
fashion, the opposing rehgious influences operating from decade to 
decade. Analogies from outside are useful if adduced with full 
appreciation of their own local context ; otherwise they darken 
counsel. The question whether or not the Eumeneian formula 
was a pagan fashion copied by the Christians is best studied not in 
the indices of epigraphical collections, but in the upper Maeander 
valley. 

Let us begin here again with a statistical analysis of the epitaphs 
which contain the Eumeneian formula at Eumeneia and at Apameia 
respectively. Ramsays collection in Cities and Bishoprics has now 
been augmented by a number of examples, published and xm- 
pubhshed, from both cities. 

The stones on which the formula occurs, both at Eumeneia 
and at Apameia, do not differ in any respect from the contemporary 
pagan tombstones. In general both the Christian and the pagan 
monuments of this area are devoid of symboHsm of any sort. 
There is, however, more evidence of Christian symbolism than 
Ramsay allowed for when he wrote his well-known chapter on 
Eumeneian Christiamty in Cities and Bishoprics. His frank con- 
fession, I am prepared to learn that later travellers discover Christian 
symbols accompanying several of the iuscriptions published in this 
chapter,” ^ was prophetic, as we shall see. 

On the territory of Eumeneia (in which I mclude the up land 
plain to the west of the city in which Ramsay placed Pepouza) I 
find 28 examples of the Eumeneian formula. Of these 8 are dated 
in various years from a.d. 249 to 273. The simplest form of the 
formula, ecrrai avrm Trpos tov dmv, appears in 1 5 examples. Of these 
3 are guaranteed as Christian by the use of KocfirjriQpiop, practically 
confined to Christian use, for the grave, and one of the 3 is guaran- 
teed twice over by the symbol of the Fish carved on the altar. In 
II instances the violator has his reckoning Trpos tov imvTa Oeov; 
of these ii, 4 are guaranteed as Christian, one by the addition 
both now and in the Day of Judgment ” ; one by the statement 
that the occupant of the grave is a bishop ; 2 by the use of the term 
KoifiTjT^piov. In the 2 remaining instances of the formula the 

^ p. 490. 
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reckoning is “ with Jesus Christ ” (written *) and “ with the great 
name of God.” 

From my list of 28, in which the strict form of the Eumeneian 
formula is used, I have separated off 6 third-century Christian in- 
scriptions of Eumeneia which contain formulae such as “he shall be 
accursed in the sight of God to all eternity” or because they are 
mutilated. 

In two cases mention is made of the registration of the 
grave in the record office. And in 5 cases fines are prescribed, 
payable to fiscus, treasury, or council. One of these fines, a fine 
of 500 denaria to the treasury, is prescribed on the gravestone of 
Bishop Metrodorus. 

Let us now turn to Apameia. Here I know 19 examples of the 
Eumeneian formula, 8 of which will appear for the first time in 
MAMA, VI. Three of the Apameian examples are dated, in a.d. 
250, 253, 259. Here the form “ living God ” does not appear, and 
there are only 4 variations on the simple 6 e 6 v, namely “ Im- 
mortal God,” “ God the Judge,” “ the hand of God,” and “ Him 
that hath power over every soul,” all of which may confidently be 
treated as Christian. Here the simple form wpos tov 6e6v is guar- 
anteed as Christian in 4 cases. On one the monogram ^ appears 
at the top of the stone. In a second the letters IX 0 Y 2 are carved 
below the formula. The remaining 2 were found in situ in a 
heroon in the hills behind Apameia, and one of them has the word 
Xptartavol carved over it. In 5 cases the fine-formula is added 
to the imprecation, and in each case the fine is made payable to the 
treasury. There is no mention of registration. 

Some of the more striking evidence I have included in these 
statistics is new— in particular the symbol of the Fish at Eumeneia 
and the addition of the mystic letters IX 0 Y 2 to an epitaph of 
Apameia; this last is the epitaph of a stranger from Antioch on the 
Maeander, and may have represented an imported feature. The new 
evidence confirms the truth which had already dawned on Kaibel, 
that the Eumeneian formula of reckoning was a Christian formula. 
But the question remains, was it also used by the Eumeneian and 
Apameian pagans? Can all the 47 epitaphs I have adduced be 
claimed outright as Christian ? 

Of the 47, we have claimed 17 as Christian beyond cavil (apart 
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from such cavil as may still be expected from the type of critic 
who refers you for KoijxriTTQpiov to Athenaeus). Let us assume that 
the remaining 30 are a mixed group, including both pagan and 
Christian epitaphs, and see whither the assumption leads us. 

In the first place, as Ramsay claimed, we should expect to be 
able to identify the pagan members of the group by traces, however 
shght, of pagan rehgious feeling or practice. Among 30 epitaphs, 
including the epitaphs of men who were members of the fiovXri or 
yepovala of one or other of two great cities it surprises us to find 
not a single mention of the priesthood of a pagan god or of any 
trace of pagan feehng. Above aU it surprises us that the simple 
formula ecrrat avr<p irpos tov Oeov should be varied at Eumeneia 
and Apameia only in one direction, in the direction of a more 
definite expression of Christian sentiment. Alongside of it we find 
“ he shall have to reckon with Jesus Christ,” or “ with Him that 
hath power over every soul why do we not find a corresponding 
tendency on the part of the pagan users of the formula at Eumeneia 
to substitute the name of Apollo or Men for “the god ” ? Pagans 
in Lycia and Pisidia, as we are reminded by Dr. Schepelem, appealed 
to their gods by name to protect their graves. 

Secondly, those who insist on regarding the Eumeneian formula 
as common to pagans and Christians have something even more 
mysterious to account for. We have seen that in the second- 
century epitaphs of Eumeneia and Apameia which, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, we have been content to class as pagan 
(and the great majority of them are pagan), there is scarcely a trace 
of any use of the formulae of imprecation common in the northern 
and eastern parts of Phrygia, as well as in Lycia and Pisidia. Sud- 
denly a new formula, based on a grammatical construction which is 
very rare in pagan use anywhere, and entirely unknown in earher 
pagan use in Phrygia, makes its appearance in two neighbouring 
cities, known to contain Christian churches, about the middle of 
the third century. Among the 9 earhest dated examples, between 
A.D. 249 and 260, 6 are indubitably Christian. What is the likeh- 
hood that the remaining 3 are pagan ? We have found no trace 
of the use of this particular formula by pagans either at Eumeneia 
or at Apameia before it suddenly appears on Christian tombstones ; 
the two single instances of imprecation which (with some hesitation) 
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we have identified as pagan in the upper Maeander valley belong to 
a totally different category, and are both in common use by pagans 
elsewhere. By what process then did the formula of reckoning 
find its way simultaneously into Christian and pagan use in the 
upper Maeander valley ? Was it agreed on at a conference between 
the Bishop of Eumeneia and the Priest of ApoUo-before-the-Gate ? 

I submit that there is neither evidence nor likelihood that our 
formula was used by pagans either at Eumeneia or at Apameia. 
Was it, as some scholars hold, shared by the Jews and the Christians ? 
We shall be in a better position to consider this question after we 
have glanced at the evidence for its employment in other parts of 
Asia Minor. 

To the west of Eumeneia and Apameia, to western Phrygia, 
the Eumeneian formula did not penetrate ; movement in epi- 
graphical fashion, where it took place in Asia Mmor, was regularly 
from west to east. From the upper Maeander our formula spread 
eastwards and north-eastwards. From Eumeneia it spread along 
the road to Sebaste and Akmonia ; from Eumeneia or Apameia it 
found its way into the PentapoHs. We next— here I add unpub- 
lished evidence to that familiar to epigraphists — wc next find it in 
Synnada, Prymnessos, Dokimion, and Philomelion along the line 
of the central trade-route, and at Tymandos and Antioch along the 
route from Apameia to Lycaonia. Thence it spreads into every 
part of eastern (Galatic) Phrygia, from south-east of Amorion to 
Vetissos and to Laodiceia Combusta, covering all the territory which 
is marked as Phrygian by the distribution of the Neo-Phyrgian 
inscriptions. Beyond Phrygia it hardly occurs ; there are stray 
examples at Vasada, Caesareia in Cappadocia, Sardis and Cyzicus ; 
even in Thrace and Rome. The text from Caesareia is a telHng 
illustration of the circumstances under which this formula moved 
beyond the borders of Phrygia. There, in the third century, a 
certain Papylos died after having carved on his tombstone “ and if 
anyone wrongs my grave, he shall have to reckon with God.” 
Above the inscription he carved a wagon with its driver, and he 
informs us in the text that he was a Phrygian master-waggoner 
who died in Cappadocia. No clearer proof could be desired that 
our formula originated in and was characteristic of Phrygia. Doubt- 
less the Sardian and Cyzicene examples were carved by strangers 
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from Phrygia ; on one of the latter the dead man is described as 
TTLo-Tos — “ a Christian.” 

If we examine these epitaphs in detail we find that, except in 
one sohtary instance, they tell the same tale as those of Eumeneia 
and Apameia. Here again a nunority are definitely marked as 
Christian by internal evidence ; that at Dokimion is dedicated by 
a presbyteros ; one of those in the Pentapolis includes the Christian 
term Koi/xrjT'^piov ; the Tymandos stone has the corresponding 
verb Koifirjo-ac ; a stone at Kilhc adds to the formula “and may 
heaven not receive his soul.” Here again the great majority of the 
epitaphs use the formula in its simplest form : and here again all 
are devoid of any trace of pagan feeling and unaccompanied by any 
pagan symbol. In only one case do I find our formula used with 
a variation which can hardly be Christian. 

In this case f the reckoning is with “ the Most High God,” 
to which is added : “ and may the sickle of the curse enter his 
house and leave no one therein.” This Akmonian formula belongs 
to a series which, as will be shown in MAMA, VI, were used by 
the Jews of Akmonia ; and the use by a Jew of the Eumeneian 
ea-Tai aurtS Trpos rov . . . deov in this one instance raises the ques- 
tion whether in other localities, including Eumeneia and Apameia, 
we should not attribute individual examples of the form ula to Jews. 
This question must, I think, be answered in the affirmative ; there 
is no inherent difficulty in the adoption and adaptation by Jews 
here and there of a formula containing the name of the Cbris tian 
God. But such exceptions should only be allowed on definite 
evidence or strong presumption of Jewish origin. 

The very moderation of Ramsay’s chapter on “ the Christian 
Inscriptions of South-Western Phrygia ” his refusal to overstate 
conclusions which the evidence before him aheady fairly established 
—has had its pitfalls for critics without his knowledge of the back- 
ground of the argument. It was an essential step in Ramsay’s 
argument to show that the Eumeneian formula was such as pagans, 
possibly even in Eumeneia, might have used ; his critics jumped 
and continue to jump to the conclusion that it was in fact used by 
pagans. It is important in this context to appreciate the exact sense 
of the not very happy term “crypto-Christian” as apphed to 

1 Ramsay, C.B., No. 563. ® C.B., pp. 484 ff. 
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Christian epitaphs in surface cemeteries before the legalization of 
Christianity. The formula of dedication of the epitaph, which 
varied from district to district, was in every case alike for pagans and 
Christians ; here Christian influence appears only in nomenclature, 
in an occasional official title and in the use of the term Koifirjr'^piov. 
And in the fine-formula Christians and pagans naturally used 
identical language ; the only divergence between pagan and Chris- 
tian use of this formula Hes in the occasional provision that the 
fine should be paid to a pagan temple. It was in the imprecatory 
formula, and in occasional greetings or reflections that the two 
classes of inscriptions diverged. In one case— roi' deov ctol- puq 
aBiK-^creLS—it is certain that an imprecatory formula was used in 
exactly the same form by Christians and by contemporary pagans 
hving in the same district.^ But this case is exceptional — I am not 




sure that it is riot unique. In general pagan formulae were modified 
to suit Christian feeling, or new formulae— examples are BaxreL Xoyov 
T<B 0e<p or irpos rov Geov— were invented. The term “crypto- 
Christian,” when apphed to third-century epitaphs, should be 
understood to mean not that the Christians concealed themselves 
under pagan formulae of inoffensive or neutral type, but that they 
themselves devised formulae of a type which offended neither their 
own conscience nor the prejudices of their pagan neighbours. 
All the evidence available shows ecrrai avTcp irpos rov Q^ov 
(as editors ought always to print it) was of this type. 

^ Mr. Cox has an unpubMed exampk, on a stone displaying the radiated god, from 
the Upper Tembris Valley, where the formula was used by Montanists. 


ePEHTOS AND RELATED TERMS IN THE 
INSCRIPTIONS OF ASIA MINOR 

hy A. Cameron 

The dpcTTroi who appear so frequently in inscriptions of the Roman 
period in Asia Minor have often attracted the attention of editors, 
but no very systematic attempt has been made to determine their 
status or the nature of their relationships to other persons.^ In view 
of their numbers the question is one of some importance, and the 
aim of this study is to elucidate it, not only on the basis of a larger 
collection of epigraphic material than has hitherto been drawn 
upon,^ but also by interpreting the inscriptions in the Hght of other 
evidence. The subject is an appropriate one for this volume ; 
the study of the social history of Asia Minor has been not the least 
among the interests of the scholar to whom it is dedicated, and I am 
glad to offer in his honour a contribution which owes much to his 
advice and criticism. 

The Epigraphic Evidence 

The object of this first section is to discover, as far as it can 
be done from the inscriptions themselves, the usage of the word 
Bpeirros with its synonyms and correlatives. Only significant in- 
scriptions are cited, and it is necessary to bear in mind the very large 
number of documents which contain no internal evidence of the 
exact status or relationships of the persons mentioned in them. 
To make the discussion easier to follow the epigraphic evidence has 

^ Cf. Graindor, Mus. Belg.j xxv, 1921, p. 71 ; Robert, Rev. Arckj 1933, 2, p. 125. 
Ramsay (C.B., 11 , p. 546) rightly pointed out that the Latin equivalent is alumnus rather than 
verna. 

^ In addition to published collections I have drawn upon texts copied by C. W. M. 
Cox and myself in me Tembris valley (C.C., Inventory) and, by courtesy of Professor 
A. Wilhelm, I was able to examine some unpublished material in the Schedae of the TAM 
in the Vienna Archaeological Institute. For the alumni I have used the references collected 
in the Thesaurus, s.v. ; Ruggiero, Diz. ep., s.v. ; Olcott, Thes. Ling. Lat. Ep., pp. 261 E 
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been classified under three heads, and for convenience of reference 
a selection of the more important inscriptions has been numbered 
serially. 

(a) Foster-parents and foster-children 

By foster-child I mean a child whose upbringing is undertaken 
in some measure by persons not its own parents but which still 
remains legally and socially a member of its natural family. That 
the custom of fosterage existed in Asia Minor will appear from the 
following evidence : — 

1. Sterrett, W.E., 417. 

'AvTtoyov 'VXafxoov (^iikmraTpiv dp'jd.ipda tcov ^e^acrraiv to 
0 irpofiovXov TO s' KTLcrTTjv v[i]oi' TToAecoy KaAAi/cXyy 
’A[j']ridxoy d Kou Aapeios 6 Opex^as top vecoTepov toD 
TcaTpcovos vlov ’Avtio)(ov top iavTov [Trjdrpcora Kal evep- 
yeTTjp. 

2. CIG, 3507. 

3. BCH, XXIII, 1899, p. 174, No. 22. 

Compare with this inscription CIG, 4300^, where a is 

admitted to the family tomb ; ib., 4325c, where the privilege is 
accorded tS f dpadpexj/afieptp ; Heberdey-Kalinka, II, 45, where 
admission is granted Sia to amrerpa^iy/ceWi avTOP to, ireSia p.ov. 

4. C.C., Inventory, 325. 

yopus fiev 6dXap.op ScerdcraTO, Moipa Se tvp^ovs * 
d>KVTep(o)v Se poSov p.epLapap,epr) ipOdSe Kelpjii. 

Avp. lovXiapos Kal ^pvrrhnrr] TouA/ot dvyarpi dcbpco' 

Operas pxiTauos ATr6Xav{<r)Tos alpo(p) to (TTjpLa TCTevyds^ 

5. K.-P., Zweite Reise, 128. 

6. CJG, 3829. 

In these six documents the fosterer is of lower rank than the 
foster-child. In No. i he is a freedmau of rbf» A miK?' trs 
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with the partly Greek names of his and in Nos. 4, 5, and 

6 the same criterion appHes. 

These inscriptions give the clue to others in which the evidence 
is not so clear. In the following, in which the names are Roman 
or partly Roman, it is probable that partial coincidence between 
the name of a foster-parent and that of a foster-child means that the 
fosterer is a freedman bearing the family name. 

7. Ramsay, G.B., II, p. 603, No. 476 (a.d. 205). 

Kara ra TroXXaKif Bo^avra ry fiovXy kcu ra Mefj.iJLiav 

'ApLo-TTjv Teud/oavrtSa dp^dpeiav rrjs 'Acrlas ol idioi OpeirTOi 
Trap’ iavTwv i7np.eXrjcrap.emv KX(av 8 iov) Meppiov K.vpov 
Tov rpocfrecos aur^y. erovs (nr0 , prj(my) id, k. 

Memmia Ariste, it will be noted, has Opeirroi of her own as well 
as a Tpocpevs. 

8. Mou<r. '2,pvpv. V, 1884-85, p. 26. 

9. Vienna Schedae [hiy on 'K.&xdms^). 

M. IrjCTTvXXiofr leovfjpos M. ^rjcrTvXXiov UiuBapop top dpe- 

. -^apra eTeipyjo-ep. 

A Marcus Sextihus Pindarus appears again in an inscription of 
Kutahia ; 

9^. EAA. <I>iA. 2 uAA. XV, 18845 irapdpr, p. 68. 

M, 'ErjcrrvXXio^ HipBapos Kal 'Evirirocnop yvv^ 'ATetprjTca viS 
ppriprjs xdp<-P’ eavTois ^dpTes. 

If this is the same man, it seems certain from the names of his wife 
and son that he owes his Roman name to emancipation. 

In Nos. 10-12 the relationship is probably similar but the 
nomenclature does not admit of certainty. 

10 Sterrett, E.J., 396. 

11. SEG, n, 654. 

12. Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, II, 109. 

In No. 10 Caecihus Eutyches is the dperjras of Quintus Caecihus 
Heracleides ; in No. ii M. Ulpius Epaphroditus is the dpe'fas of 
L. luHus Bassus ; in No. 12 Claudius Trocondas is the rpo^evs of 
Philomelus. 
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To these should perhaps be added two further texts. 

(a) Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 79, No. 39. 

Here [TaTjjat'oy FAciuKoy and A.fxixiav 7 j make a dedication to 
Men, evxofievoc del virep [djyoeTrr^y yeuet irparris ^a^eLv[>j]9. If 
y&ei Trparrjs is to be interpreted, as seems likely, on the analogy of 
yepovs irpaTov (see e.g. MAMA, V, 28, 1 . 2o), the relationship is 
clearly that of fosterage, though the word Bpewros is not normally used 
in that context (c£ p. 48, n. i). If it means firstborn, the dpewr-p 
might be a slave, or on the analogy of certain Latin inscriptions 
(CILj VI, 1487 ; X, 2384) a daughter of the dedicators. Opeirr-p 
in the latter sense would not be unnatural where the child was so 
designated in relation to other persons (c£ p. 44, No. 52). II/jcoto- 
yevr]s and YlpearoyeveLa occur as proper names, and wpeoroyovos is 
used for pathos in Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 365, but outside of Egypt there 
is no legal point in primogeniture. 

{h) IG, Xn, 5, 171 (Paros). 

Aulus BabuUius Crispus is son of Lucius Babulhus Eros and of 
Babulha Secxmda and dpeirros of Lucius Babulhus Epaploroditus. 
Epaphroditus may be foster-father, but it is possible, on the analogy 
of ih., 199 (cf. p. 35, No. 22), that he is the grandfather. 

Where the names are entirely Greek they do not so readhy give 
a clue. When parents are mentioned as well as rpocpeis there may 
sometimes be a presumption that the relationship is that of fosterage, 
but the conclusion is not certain (cf. p. 44, No. 52). 

13. TAM, II, I, 235. 

ZacripLOP TOP Kcu TXrfjr6Xep.op HapKapirov ^i8vp.ia top t^s 
olKias KTrjTopa EveXdoop d Kal EvTvyijs TeXectov '^iSvp.evs 
TOP VTT avTOv dpaTpa(j)epTa TeKVoarTopyrj (sic) p.veias x^pi-v. 

The context suggests that Zosimus is of superior rank but both 
men are free. Although Eutyches gives his father’s name we 
cannot conclude that he is of free birth (cf. p. 44, n. 3). 

14. C.C., Inventory, 313. The inscription ends 

yovels p.OL 8e EvTvxr]S /ce ' AyadoTVxr) 

Tpo(j)eis 8e ^iXoSea-TTOTOs k€ ^dSiXXa. 

The name of the Tpo^evs suggests that he is of servile origin or 
a slave. 
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15. C.C., Inventory, $4.. 

Tpo^Lfim kIoi / jLTj^rpi K,pt} 

1 E,vtvxt]S EA^tSa Tpv IBlav Tpeyf/aa-av. 

The inscriptions cited up to this point do little more than prove 
the existence of fosterage and suggest that the fosterer was, in general, 
a. dependant of the foster-child’s family ; they do not throw much 
hght on the relationship. There is, however, a group of inscriptions 
from Lydia ^ which gives a somewhat fuller picture of the family 
organization than is usual elsewhere. 

16. Atk Mitt, XVII, 1893, p. 200 (Kula, a.d. 184). 

Aiopvatop TOP leprj top pecoTepop iTeipnijirap 6 TraTrjp' A ttoXXcopio^ 

[ IJoyAios* l!Lap\aiX\ecop (?) o/iotW kI rj pjjTrjp ^iXo^epT] Kal 
o ddeXcpo^ Aovklos QLovXos o/xofW /ce AovKtXXa tj d8eX(j)^ 
K€ o iraTpcos Aqvklos /ce ATT^/as* 7 ) /ce Alopuctios^ kg 

AovKt09 TOP arvvyeprj /ce ^iXo^ePOs 0 TTainroSy ’EAey^^epos* o 
l^y}Tp(0$^ Vpa^{t!}KOSy ^lSt7rlKT7]CrC9^ ^VTV)(lay ^OpTOVPaTCC^ 
HoXvKapTrO^^ Tp6(f)tpi09 top GOVTCOP KVplOP^ Tp6(^LpL09y 
Aopv(popo9^ [Ko]i;a/)TO^ ILovapTGiPO^ top iavTcop ^iXoPy 
Tp6(l)tpos‘ Koi ^iXoiraTcop kg Euru)(W top TGdpapipLGPOP 
^iwcraPTa err] i[r{] rrapa ‘^/lepas & , p,veias xctpit' eVet- 
p.r](Tav. erovs cr^' p,r](vo9) hvBvaiov y . 

17. Jl)., p. 199 (Kula, A.D. 215 ?). 

This inscription is on the same stone and refers to the same 
family as No. i6. 

18. Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 55 (Selendi, a.d. 64). 

19. Erste Reise, 163 (Gordus, a.d. 118-119). 

20. K.-P., Erste Reise, 160 (Gordus, a.d. 188-189). 

The relationship here is doubtful ; the redpapLpiivr] might be 
an adopteddaughter (c£ pp. 35 ff.) or even, in spite of the a-vvyevels, 
unfree. 

21. K.-P., Erste Reise, 137 (Daldis). 

Here also the relationship is doubtful. 

1 For the district in general, see Buresch, Aus Lydien, pp. 43-115, and K.-P., Erste Reise, 
pp. 64-89. Documents similar to those cited (Nos. 16-21 and 52-56) will be found in 
Buresch, op. cit, 27, 28 ; K.-P., Erste Reise, 138, 158, 162, 173 ; BCH, VIE, 1884, pp. 386, 
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The society reflected in these documents, includmg those dis- 
cussed below (Nos. 52-56), may show traces of an older system 
which survived in this part of Lydia in spite of Hellenization and 
Romanization, but it will be noted that our evidence is late, and it 
may be that some of the pecuHar features of this region are due 
simply to the natural development of Greek institutions under 
Roman rule. In some ways indeed they may seem to point for- 
ward to Byzantium rather than back to pre-Greek AnatoHa. To 
this development the usages of the natives may have contributed, 
but the evidence hardly permits us to say to what extent. 

One of the characteristics of these texts, as Buresch has pointed 
out, is that we find in them a large number of names of relationship. 
It is possible that the Greek terms, some of which are archaistic,’- 
were adopted by a native population which had had previously 
a large vocabulary in this sphere and in which the feeling of family 
sohdarity extended to a wider system of relations than was usual in 
more Hellenized communities, but the possibihty of a mere local 
fashion in funerary inscriptions must be reckoned with. 

From the frequent occurrence of the terms ol tSioi and oi 
(Tvyyeveis (17-21, 52-56), it is clear that the feeling extended even 
further than the numerous relatives mentioned by name. The 
a-vyyeveis might be members of a village community such as is 
called (Tvyyeveia ^ at Olymos (Buckler, BSA, XXII, p. 213 ; cf. 
the Srjfios in No. 2), but the common usage of the word and the 
context suggest a bond of natural relationship. This may have 
been Hke that reflected in the names of some old Attic demes and 

^ It is perhaps unlikely that terms such as ivarrip and har^p had survived in ordinary 
usage. There is some evidence that in the Hellenistic period ivdr 7 ]p had been replaced by 
uiJwvp<f>os, and it is possible that its usage in the inscriptions is a literary affectation such as 
is known elsewhere (Eustathius, 648, 43). 

also SEG, 537; K.-P.* Zweite Reise, 155 ; BSA, XXII, 1916-18, p. 213 ; Reu. 
Philj LI, 1927, p. 123 ; Robert, Etudes amtoliennes, p. 467 ; Athenaeus, XII, p. 517 £ 
(Etruria). The persistence of the clannish organization of die avyyiveia is illustrated by 
conditions at the Byzantine court (G, Buckler, Anna Comnena, p. 121). 
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yevrj,'^ and it is possible that the designation Aa^pavrlSat ® in 
this region is the Hellenization of an old native family name for 
a group of this kind, but here again the possibdity of artificial 
archaizing must be borne in mind. 

These groups may have formed, as in Attica, the nucleus not 
only of political units but also of the reHgious associations which are 
found in this district under the name of orv/jfitaxrL^ and dovfxos.^ 
At least an origmal family or clan basis seems to be reflected also 
in the name (j)paTpa which is found in a similar sense.* The com- 
bmation of religious and secular relationship appears in Nos. i6 and 
17, where the deceased is described in each case as tov lepr} tov 
vecoTepov. The explanation is indicated by a comparison of LW, 
667, in wloich occurs a lepa crupfilaxTis kou vecorepa, i.e. a a-yfifiiaa-is 
rav vecorepcov. The associations were divided into two sections of 
seniores and iuniores, and our priests held office in the latter. That 
the priest in No. 17 is of an lyr/od? is probably not acci- 

dental. The titles of doctor and priest are found combined in an 
inscription of Kula which mentions an apyLarpos kcu iepocpdvTtjs, 
and in Tenos ® a lepos iarpos is an officer o£ a crvfjL^laxris’- It is 
possible that iarpos in those cases is nothing more than a title, but 
No. 17 suggests that the practice of medicine was combined with 
religious office.® In the Tenos inscription the members are described 
as 0 tXot, a term which, as Buresch points out, recalls the word used 
of the deceased in an inscription set up by a <Tvp.^Lcocns in this 
area ^ ; the same word recurs, it will be noted, in Nos. 16, 17, and 
22, perhaps in a similar sense. 

I have dealt with this group of inscriptions at some length in 
order to show the social context in which the relationships with 
which we are more directly concerned are found. The consideration 

^ For patronymic names see ([Dem.] lix, 6i) ; Busolt-Swoboda, Griech, Staatsk., 2, 
pp. 954 ff (c£ I, p. 251, n. 4). 

^ BCH, XI, 1887, p. 84 ; Buresch, p. 9. For artificial patronymic forms see Buresch, 
p. 164. 

^For Sou/zos^, c£ MAMA, V, 183, note ; for Robert, Etudes anatoliennes, 

p. 63 £ Cf. diaoos, Busolt-Swoboda, op. dt., p. 253. 

^ K.-F., Zweite Reise, 147. For the use of (f)pdrpa, cf. Artemidorus, 4, 44 ; 5, 82, 
quoted by Buresch, p. 55 (c£ pp. 130 ff). 

^ JG, Xn, 5, 912 == CJG, 2339^ (Buresch, p. 55). The arrangement of the text is 
doubtful ; it seems possible that lepos and Iarpos niay be separate titles. 

® Cf. K.-F., Erste Reise, 179 and note. Mover. Zp^vpv., 1880, p. 157. 
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of some other features must be postponed till later, and to com- 
plete the picture it would be necessary also to consider the rehgious 
cults, which hardly come within our scope. It is in rehgion that 
the survival of native institutions is most clearly seen ; in other 
respects there is little if anything that cannot be derived from 
Greek sources. It is true, however, that there is comparatively 
httle evidence of Roman influence. 



The results with regard to fosterage may now be summarized. 
We saw that the custom was found both among famflies showing 
signs of Roman influence and among others apparently purely 
provincial. The fosterer was, perhaps always, a dependant of the 
child’s family / and the analogy of Welsh custom suggests that 
fosterage may occasionally have been used as a device for securing 
the inheritance of a fireedman, * if not by legal means at least by es- 
tabhshing a tie of afiection. The custom also had the advantage 
of reheving richer parents of a troublesome task ; the mother 
thus rid herself of the duty of suckling the infant ® and the father of 
supervising its education in the early stages. On the side of the 
foster-parent childlessness or the loss of children might be an in- 
ducement (as it was in adoption), but no doubt the duty was often 
imposed by the patronus. In any case the tie between the foster- 
child on the one hand and the foster-parents and their children * 
on die other seems to have lasted into later life, as it did in Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland ® before the intrusion of modem Enghsh in- 
fluences. Some honorary inscriptions seem to reflect a certain 
pride in the position of Tpo(j)evs to a child of distinguished family, 
a feature which also recurs in the Celtic countries. If our conclusion 
in this matter is correct, the relationship is different from that re- 
flected in the numerous nursing-contracts from Egypt (p. 62, 
n. 3) wliich can hardly have given rise to a permanent tie. The 
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Egyptian nurse, or her master, is paid for the service, and the re- 
lationship ends with a quittance after a short period specified in the 
contract. There is no evidence in the inscriptions as to what length 
of time, if any, the child spent in the household of the fosterers. 
It is probable that as a rule it was not far removed from its parents.^ 

It is not part of the object of this paper to discuss the widespread 
custom of fosterage in general, but it is relevant to a later argument 
to recall that the fosterer is known already in Greek mythology 
and in Homer, and that Sappho’s relation to her pupils is in some 
respects like that of a dpi-^acra, In classical Greece, however, the 
Tpo(f)6s is a much more familiar figure than the rpocpevs. For the 
origin of the custom in Asia Minor it is important that fosterage 
was found in the Egyptian court and in the courts of the Hellenistic 
kings. ^ The courts are a kind of pattern for ordinary Hfe and the 
terms rpo^evs and (rvvrpo(pos which we have seen used among 
people of comparatively humble station were there used as titles of 
honour.* 

(b) The adopted child 

The word dpeurros is rarely used in those contexts in which the 
ordinary formulae of adoption so often occur. In an inscription 
firom Paros it is found along with one such formula and is clearly 
not equivalent to it. 

23 . JG, XII, 5, 199. 

T£los TouAtoy [MinytriKAe/doi; vbs ’Ttwidva^ kou] ‘^IXiKcovms ol 
pxuoi Tov 6 pettTov 'TiTcidvcLKTa Ae^iKparovs Kad’ vioOecrLav 
de Taiou louAtou yivTjcrLKXeibov vlov ’^TridpaKTOs ’lXei$viy. 

To judge from a comparison with other texts (IG, XII, 5, 358 and 
1030 ; IG, XII, 3, 1 1 16) Mnesikleides and Hehkonias are probably 
grandparents of their adopted child Epianax, who is doubtless the 

-P- Rylands, 153, there is a striking case of a Hermoupolite who institutes as heir 
a son ov /careAt^a iv Zfj.ijpvr) Trjs ^ Aaias irapa rpo<j>cp drjXdlovra. 

2 C£ Erman-Ranke, Aegypten md aeg. Leben im Alt, p. 90 ; Beloch, Gr. Gesck, IV, 
P, p. 384 ; Berve, Das Alexanderreich, p. 4 and p. 235 £ ; OGI, 247, n. 2 ; MAMA, III, 62. 
The custom was widespread in the later Roman empire, c£ Cod. Theod., XX, 9, 31 (a.d. 
409) : nemo curialium plebeiorum possessorumve filios suos nutriendos pastorihus tradat aliis vero 
rusticaniSjUt fieri solet^nutriendos dari non vetamus. 

^ C£, for example, Preisigke, 1568. 
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son of their daughter, the wife of Dexikrates. The adoption of a 
grandchild is not unknown elsewhere (Wyse on Isaeus, VIH, 36, 8). 
©flCTTr^y, then, denotes not the legal relationship of adoption but 
the natural relationship between a grandson and grandparents who 
are also Ihs upbringers. ^ 

The three following examples ^ offer perhaps the nearest ap“ 

proach to the use of dpeirros in a formula like that of adoption. 
It is hardly Hkely that the name of a foster-parent would appear 
as part of a formal designation, but in some areas and in some con- 
texts the double designation would not exclude the possibihty that 
the dpeTTToy was a slave (cf. No. 52 and p. 44). 

23. TAM, II, I, 54 * 

1 . 4. [tov vlov a\vT0v Aiovv(riov dpeTTov Ev(l)pocrvvov. 

24. IG, IX, 2, 804 (Larisa). 

npo/coTTicoi'To-rpou vlof <I>tXtcrKOi; dpewros ppm xP’?o-re xa^pe- 

25. 'Adrjva, XX, 1908, p. 204 (Chios) ; c£ Wilhelm, Glotta, XVI, 
1928, p. 278. 

This text includes the formula ^brjo-ivov Tpo(j>fj yovp 8e Ilpo- 
pr)64os. 

These inscriptions must be distinguished from others in which 
adopted persons are designated OpeirToi Thus in an inscription 
from Thera {IG, XII, 3, 926 : <^iX6^evos: tov IBlov 6p€TrTov ’A/ 3 d- 
(TKavTov a(j) 7 ]pm^e) a certain Abascantus appears as the Opeirros 
of Philoxenus, while from another inscription [ib., 481) it appears 
that he had a son called Philoxenus who was archon in a.d. 213- 
217. The editor takes the elder Philoxenus to be the educator, but 
the word dpeirros is rare or unknown in that usage (c£ p. 48, n. i), 
and the rank of the younger Philoxenus and his name point to the 

^ To these should perhaps be added CJG, 3 808 (Flaviopolis) : ZtatAts* ZevBrj rm Bpiifsavri 
Kal (f>vmKw Trarpl ml uncertain how this inscription 

should be classified. If ^^vglkos is a proper name, which seems unlikely, Ziailis may be a 
foster-son, an adopted so^, or even an unfree BpeTrros ; if it is an adjective, the father is 
unnamed and Ziailis is probably adopted but may be unfree. That the contrast expressed 
by <f>v(X€v could be not with an adoptive parent but with the Bpiijsas of an unfree child 
seems to follow from IBM, 306c, where a child is released r<x)v iAevBepcoTLKOJV Si/catcoF, but 
is bound to serve its natural mother ( 7 rapap.€v€i Se rij (fyvaei pr]Tpl), If Seuthes is both 
Bpetijas and rrar'qp Ziailis may be a bastard (cf. p. 53, n. 4 ) ; this interpretation is, 

perhaps, the most probable. 
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adoption of his father. It does not follow, however, that the 
word OpeiTTos specifically denotes the adoption. The same point 
appHes to tlie interpretation of the following documents. 

26. LW , 1585 = CIG, 2747. 

’ A.(f>po8eiTri deals ^efiacFTols to ^rjp,a /cat ra auaXi]p.- 

pLora 'A.picrTOKXfjS ' AprepuScopov lAoXocraros (f)iX68o^os Kai 
(fyiXoTroXts epyeiriaTan^a-aPTOs 'Ep/iS ApiorTOKXeovs rod 
' ApTepLtScopov Kara tols MoAocr<rou tov Ope'^avTOs ccvtov 
B toiBrjKas. 

Hermas is apparently a man of good standing ; he appears again in 
LW , 1611, with the name Molossos which suggests that Aristokles 
adopted him, perhaps in consequence of the death of his son which 
is recorded in BCH, XIV, 1890, p. 237.^ 

27. MAMA, I, 22a. 

The names and the rank of both parties suggest that the rpocpipLos 
of this text is an adopted son. So also, perhaps, in Benndorf- 
Niemann, 24. 

28. Rev. 6 t. Anc., IV, 1902, p. 258 £, No. 2, and V, 1903, p. 10. 
Here the “ dpewros ” {S> avedpe'^dpirjv) is heir ^ which may in- 
volve adoption, but the relationship might be that of fosterage. If 
the “ OpeiTTos ” is unfree, the testator is no doubt childless (Mitteis, 
Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, p. 338 f). 

29. Stud. E.R.P., p. 138, and JRS, XVII, 1927, p. 49. 

Here a dpeirros is found marrying a daughter of the house. 
It seems probable that such a marriage impHes adoption, for we 
know that in Greece it was common for a son to be adopted for 
that purpose and the custom is found in Galatia ® ; its occurrence 

^ I owe the explanation of this inscription to W. H. Buckler who adds references to 
Rev, Phil, XXXVIII, 1914, p- 212, for notices of Molossos. 

2 Institution as heir does not necessarily imply adoption ; c£ P. M. Meyer, Jur. Pap,^ 
p. 66, No. 25, where two female slaves are emancipated by will and instituted as Kkrjpovofxoi 
(cf. RjB, VII, col. 99). The KXyjpovop^os of Sterrett, WE^ 624, need not have been adopted 
and was probably an emancipated OpeTrrrj : I do not understand Guthrie’s view of the re- 
lationship {JHS, LVII, 1937, p. 79 £). For alumni as heirs cf. Dig.^ 34, 4, 30 ; 34, 9, 16 ; 

CJL, X, 3927 ; V, 990 ; VI, 15983 ; vi, 24474. 

® KliOj X, p. 238, No. 9, with Calder’s discussion, XXXI, 1930, pp. 372 £ For 
marriage of a son with a redpeyLfiivt], cf. ^EXX, ^lX. ZnW., XV, p. 67= Cil,Xn, 1898, p. 97 ; 
with an alumna (?), CJL, IX, 4755. 
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among the alumni is shown by its use as a motif in pseudo-Quin- 
tHim, Declam., 376. It has heen. suggested (Stud. E.R.P., he. cit.) 
that this usage rests on an original system of iuheritance through the 
female line, but it is more natural to suppose that it arose in societies 
where women had no right of inheritance.^ This may have been 
true of some native societies in Asia Minor, ^ but the custom is so 
characteristically Greek that there is no need to look for a native 
origin. 

It will be seen that the texts cited fall into two classes, those in 
wliich Op^TTTos {Tpo(pfj) seems to be used as equivalent to the more 
usual terms expressing adoption and those in which dpeirrol are 
adopted. There is one instance where OpeirroL seems to be used in 
a general sense to denote adopted children. In LW, 1527, Titus 
Ulpius Isidorus makes a tomb for his freedmen and fireedwomen 
K(u rots avToiv odcri kcu yevr](rop.evoLS Trcicrt Kal irdcrais' ot? 8 ’ 
ovK elai jratSey d)v av dxri dpewToi ^ OpeirTal. Here the Bpeirrol 
seem to be de facto adopted children, but it would be rash to genera- 
hze from tins case, since it is easy to show that they occur frequently 
along with natural children. The explanation hes in the status of 
the people concerned ; they belong to a rank in which formal 
legal adoption is unfamihar and they have no need of legal terms. 
They appHed the word to the child “ adopted ” in infancy (what- 
ever its origin) because that term was familiarly in use to describe 
any child brought up in a quasi-fiHal relationship to persons other 
than its own parents, without regard to its exact legal status ; so, 
for example, it is used of step-children in relation to their step- 
father {CR, XI, 1897, p. 137). It seems hkely, then, that even 
where the word Open-ros (or an equivalent) is used of a legally 
adopted child it impKes rearing from childhood and would hardly 
be apphed to a son adopted at a later age, imless the term had been 
applicable to him before adoption. In other words, though dpeTrroi 
may be adopted, the word does not denote that relationship tech- 
nically, except in a few cases, and even in these probably with an 
additional meaning. 

1 Cf. Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht, I, p. 193 ; this explanation is applied by Koschaker 
to meet the facts in. Babylonia (David, Die Adoption ini altbabyl. Recht, p. 23, n. 60). 

Justinian s Edict V proves that women were excluded from inheritance in Armenia. 
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(c) QpeTTTOL of servile status 

That some Op^irroL are unfiree appears from records of their 
manumission. 

30. K.-'P., Zweite Reise, 242,11. 4 ff. 

'Kdprjg HdpTiTOS i[7roirj<ra rd? Ta^jd? rrjs Kvpias p,ov \Nomen 
Cognomen] as fs pLV-qpxas Is Triv\ 9 os SaKpva g^vvto KaXds 
ivToXds y[7re/j e’yajou KaraXnrov(rr]s Is iXevdepLav as 6 
{ar)vvTpo<l>6s^ pLov TerrjpTjKe kcu 0 ffpexj/as. 

As the context shows, Chares is the dpe-irros of the dead lady who 
has commanded his manumission in her will. The manumission, 
however, cannot be carried out without the consent of her son 
(the a-v vTpo(j)os) and husband. The consent of the heir was a feature 
of Greek custom in testamentary dispositions ^ and is necessary even 
in manumission during hfe.® 

Another method of manumission, the sacral,* is also apphed to 
dpesTTol, as is shown by a particularly interesting group of inscrip- 
tions from the sanctuary of ApoUo Lairhenos and the neighbouring 
villages in the region of Motella.® 

31. JHS, Vni, 1887, p. 376, No. I = Ramsay, C.B., I, p. 147, 

No. 37 = IGR, IV, 758 (Badinlar, a.d. 209). 

€TOVS 0-97', p.r)vos s', K . ’AttoXXcovi Aaippitfuf MdpKOS 
Aiovv(ro8l^d]pov M.OT€XXr)vos KaTaypd^m ’Appilav Trjv 
6pe\7rTr]v] pLOV Kara t^v hviTay^v deov u hi ns hr^v- 
Ka[Aecrei] Orjcrei Is tov deov TTpoardpov hrjv. kcu As 
Tov (ploTKOv dXX. 8 tjv. . 

32. MAMA, IV, 275B (ii) (at the Hieron, A.D. 225-226). 

33. Ih., 276A (ii) (?/).). 

34. Ib., 276C {ik, A.D. second century). 

35. Ib., 277A (ii) {ib., A.D. 208-209). 

36. Ib., 278 (i) (Sazak, a.d. 239-240). 

This record prescribes the duty of irapap.ovri ; see note ad he. 

^ The stone has vvv Tpo(j) 6 $, but the correction seems certain. 

^ Cf. Test, Epict. {Schvyzefj 227) ; Mitteis> Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, p. 372 ; Weiss, 
op, cit, p. 289 ; David, op, cit, p. 76, n. 30 ; CIL, X, 7457. ^EvtoXi^ is technical, cf. Test, 
Epict,^ 1 . 10 ; Lipsius, Att, R,, p. 773. The will no doubt made it a condition that Chares 
should pay for the tomb (c£ Calderini, La Manomissione, p. 281 £). 

® JG, Vn, 3301 and 3326 ; Mitteis, op. cit., p. 338. 

^ Ibid.^ pp. 374 ff. ; Weiss, op. cit., pp. 296 ff. 

^ MAMAj IV, p. xiv £ and pp. 95 ff. ; Robert, Villes d'Asie mineure, pp. 127 f£ ; RE, 
Suppl. V, cols. 521 f£ 
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37. JHS, IV, 1883, p. 380, No. 3 = Ramsay, G.jB., I, p. 147, No. 38 

(Sazak, A.D. 232). 

The text is mutilated, but it seems certain that the parents as well 
as the d/36'v//’ay are mentioned. The relationship is doubtful. 

38. /H 5 , VIII, 1887, p. 378 (Badinlar). 

39. JHS, IV, 1883, p. 381, No. 4 = Ramsay, C.B., I, p. 148, 

No. 39 (Sazak). 

A comparison with documents from other sources ^ seems to 
show that the inscriptions just cited are records of manumission, 
a conclusion which is supported especially by No. 36. The group 
as a whole, however, presents a number of peculiar features which 
must be noted. In the first place it is striking that the word SovXos 
does not appear in the records ^ ; secondly, the manumission 
sometimes takes place kut iiriTayrfv tov deov or kut oveipov, 
which is rather strange if legal and economic questions are involved 
(sij 35> 37 39 ?) ; lastly, in a number of otherwise parallel texts 

the persons conveyed to the god are the children of the dedicators. 

The mention of the fiscus or city treasury along with the god 
in the clauses imposing fines suggests that these documents are 
records of real manumission recognized by the law, and that the 
(TTTjXoypa^ia at the shrine is a mere survival of true sacral manu- 
mission, though it still serves a certain purpose as a method of 
giving the necessary pubhcity.® It has been suggested,^ however, 
that here and in the parallel series of documents from Macedonia we 
have to do with a conveyance to the god of persons who become 
SovXoi TOV 6 eov or lepoi ® and are in some way bound to the service 
of the temple. The evidence is hardly sufficient to support this con- 
clusion, and it seems more probable that, even where the con- 
veyance took place Kar iiriray^v tov deov, the intention was to 
manumit. The intervention of the god in such a matter was not 

^ For the material see Weiss, op. cit., pp. 286 ff. 

2 It is used in MAMA, IV, 279, in a confession inscription. 

® Weiss, op. cit., p. 305. 

^ Latte, Heiliges Recht, p. 104 ; RE, Suppl. V, col. 525 £ 

^C£ Ath. Mitt., XI, i 88 < 5 , p, 270, No. 13 (Lesbos), which seems to contain a list of 
Op€ 7 TToi manumitted as lepoi. It is possible that the lepoi of Lairbenos were recruited by 
“ emancipation " of this type, but little is known of their status ; they are designated by 
the father's name but without an ethnic and they can manumit (No. 37 and MAMA, IV, 
277B). 
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a serious interference with the rights of the master, since it seems 
probable, in view of the position of dpeTrroi in the family and the 
restricted rights of Greek freedmen, that Httle real change would 
be made by the alteration of their legal status. Many of them were 
no doubt the natural children of their masters e/c TraiSia-Krjs. This 
relationship, as well as the dedicatory form, would explain also why 
there is no mention of payment for manumission. 

The documents in which the persons conveyed to the god are 
the children of the dedicators are at first sight difficult to reconcile 
with Roman law. The conveyance of free children to a state of 
slavery would hardly have been tolerated, but it is conceivable that 
the conveyance of children by their parents was either a fictitious 
transference to the service of the god for some motive that escapes 
us or a real transference to some kind of quasi-servitude such as 
might be winked at by the Roman administration. It is more 



pronabie tnat me editors are rignt m assummg mat one ot the 
parents is a slave.^ In 275B (i) and 276A (iii) the dedicator is a 
woman, and they take the view that the children are the offspring of 
cohabitation with a slave ; in 276B and 277B, where the dedicator 
is a man, they take the child to be the son of a slave woman although 
in the latter text he is e/cyoi'oy and KXr]pov6p.o9. If this explanation 
is right, the children are described in terms of their natural rather 
than their legal relationship. Another explanation also suggests 
itself, namely that the parents are freedmen who have purchased 
a child born in slavery with a view to manumission.^ Tins explana- 
tion might apply to No. 37, though the status and relationslips of 
the persons are doubtful. This situation would arise where the 
duty of rearing a dpep.p.a was imposed on a manumitted OpeirTri if, 
as might happen, the dpepLp.a was her own child {GDI, 3599, 
Kalymna). 

It will be seen then that the internal evidence of this group of 
documents on the status of the dpeirrol is not so clear as it might 
seem. If any of the children conveyed to the god by their parents 
are free, the case for regarding all the Bpeirroi as unfree would be 
so far weakened. The use of the word elsewhere, however, in 

1 For provincial custom in Egypt, see Taubenschlag, Savigny-Ztschr., L, 1930, p. 144. 

* Mitteis, op. cit, p. 393 f. ; Calderini, op. cit., p. 292 f. ; Taubenschlag, loc. cit., p. 146, 

n. 4. 
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a context where slaves e/c TracSlorKtjf are conveyed in the same way/ 
along with the other evidence, proves that they are rightly taken as 
of servile status. 

This conclusion with regard to the documents of Asia Minor 
is supported by the mention o£ OpeTrTol in similar records from 
Greece. Among those of Chaeronea (IG, VII, pp. 3301 If.) two 
are particularly interesting. No. 3378, where the Bpeirros is dis- 
tinguished from the BovXos, and No. 3376 {SIG, 1207) which con- 
tains the phrase tov iStou dpeitrov ov €iy(e olKoyevrj, a phrase wliich 
imphes that Bpeirros was not simply equivalent to olKoyev^s, the 
word which corresponds to verna according to the defeiition of 
Dio Chrysostom (XV, 25). 

In some other inscriptions it is implied that dp^irToi are freedmen. 

40. ]HS, XVII, 1897, p. 290. 
amXevdepoi to their dpi-\\tas. 

41. Heberdey-Kalinka, II, 22. 

TeKvoOpeiTTOL aTreXevBepot ; cf. the vlodpeirros in K.-P., Dritte 
Reise, 

42. Ath. Mitt., Xni, 1888, p. 241, No. 19. 
aireX^vd^pos Koi BpeiTTos cf. /G, V, 1208. 

43. LW, 646. 

Name and context suggest that the ^peTrrdy is a fireedman. 

44. At/i. M/«., IX, 1884, p. 68, No. 6. 

Nomenclature suggests that the Bpep-para are freedmen. 

The evidence of these texts is confirmed by that of GIBM, 
306-314, Paton-Hicks, Inscr. of Cos, 130, arid SIG, 1211 (Kalymna)’ 
where the ep€p.pdTia are emancipated Kara robs dTreXeydepcoTiKovs 

VOIXOVS, 

There is finally evidence of “ dp^wToi ” actually in the state of 
slavery. 

^ RE, he, cit. 
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45- CIG, ^^68d. 

A (pajxiXla to the dp^'^ai'Tes- 

46. Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 1899, p- 206, No. 16. 

The phrase oiKoBea-iroTps (f)iXodpe/jL/j.aTOf impHes the correlation 
Bea-TTOTrjs and 6 p 4 p.p,a. Cf. ib., p. 360, which imphes the cor- 
relation Kvpios and OpenTos- 

47. Ath. Mitt, XXV, 1900, p. 122, No. ii. 

The dpeppoiria are admitted to the fannly tomb eav Trapap.uvaxri 
p .01 (cf. No. 36), but no one is permitted Keippcral rcva tS>v 8€<riroTcov. 

48. K.-P., Zweite Reise, 142 (Giokcheler, between 236-237 an d 
A.D. 244-245). 

A number of 6pep.p.aTa, of whom five are named, join in a 
dedication to their avdevrpia. 

49. Studia Pontica, III, 5. 

A funerary inscription by a woman KvpLm koI dp^^avn. The 
word KvpLos is not sufficiently explicit to determine the status of the 
woman (cf. Kvpiw /ce dvBpi in Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 285), but she is 
probably unfree. 


In the examples just cited (45-49) the relationship is that of master 
and slave. In two further texts both parties may be slaves. 

50. K.-P., Zweite Reise, 278. 


’ATeip.T}T 09 Keaap 09 BovXos' olKOvopiOS ^ol^aj kcu AKvvia EureAe/a 
6p4‘<^acr€Lv TO pvrjpa eirolei. 


51. TAM, n, I, 338. 

'2re<pdvov oIkctov ' iya KTjSev6ricrop.ai kou Aaiva pv duedpeyj/^dprjv. 
The context is hardly sufficient to make clear the status of the 
Opi-^avres in 50 or of the dpenTp in 51, but in both the relationship 
may be a sort of quasi-adoption among slaves (cf. LIV, 1527, p. 38 
above). 

To this evidence for slave dpeirroi two further points may be 
added. In a series of Lycian texts {CIG, 4224^, 4300e, 4300/, 4300V ; 
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TAM, II, 2, 604) we find that dpeirrot are granted burial in the 
vTTocropLov, a part of the tomb also granted to slaves (4300/, 4303^2) 
and freedmen (43001^).^ Secondly, we find terms applied to OpeivToi 
which recall those apphed to alumni and are more appropriate to 
slaves than to freedmen (e.g. L 14 ^, 896). 


The evidence of the inscriptions, though sufficient on occasion to 
determine questions of status, is rarely sufficient to throw much fight 
on the social position of the dpevrol, but in the Lydian group already 
referred to (pp. 31 ffi) there are some which assist in for min g some 
conception of their position in the family. 

52. Korte, Inscr. Bur., 28 (Gordus, a.d. 109). 



eroyy p<}y p.T][vo9) lopmaiov QtoTipo9 TlavXa QvvLrrjs 
’ATr(j)ias Mevepayo^ Qvvirrjs iTLpr)(rav Ivverov d/)e7rr[oV], 
’Ovrjo-lpt) ' AttoWcovIS-ijs viou, TeXecr^opos TrevOeplBr}, IToAv- 
vhcrj 'OvqcTLprf Appiov ' ATToXXcovLdrjs a8eX(f)6v, Tvxrj $oi) 3 oy 
(rvvTpo(f)ov, Koi ol 18101. 

5 0 p€\j/avTes here are people of high rank ^ and the parents are 
titioned after them. The situation, then, is the converse of that 
tch we noted in discussing fosterage and suggests that the 
TTToy here is unfiree. That the parents and Wioi are men- 
led is no objection to this conclusion ® ; in No. 30 for example 
eedman OpewTos is designated by his father’s name. It is possible, 
^ed likely, that the parents are also slaves so that Op^irTos in this 
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27, where ra reOpaixfi^va join in honouring top <TvpTpo(j)ov, and 28, 
where a lady is 6 pe\j/a(ra o£ three persons and crdi'r/oo^of of another. 

54. K.-P., Erste Reise, 172 (Gordus, A. d. 1 71-172). 

Along with the relatives eight persons honour the deceased as 
their 6pe-^as. 

55. K.-P,, jBr 5 te Rme, 174 (Gordus, A.D. 180-181). 

Tryphon joins with relatives in honouring his Ope-^aara. 

56. E.-P., Erste Re2se/i57 (Gordus, A.D. 109-110). 

erouy p.ri{vos) Aaiaiov k (?). KX[a]udia HeXayla irel- 
p-Tjcre [Tjerpaetryz/ top eavTtjs dpSpa Koi EvTvyos top 
crupe^eXevdepop, Ai'ri(rrpar[io]y top olKe{t)op, AloBotos 
Ocri[ap~\os Ev(f)rjp,Qs top (piXop, A7r(j)iop top ctvptckpop, 
Oprjcripos TOP dpe'^aPTa kcu rj yiTOPes^ [rjoj' crvpeTroKiapop 
KCLi ol (Tvpyatpls. yalpe. 

This inscription reflects in a lower grade of society the same wide 
system of relationship which was noted above (p. 32). It includes 
here not only the 0/Aot and crvyyepeh but the ye/roz^ey in general.^ 

The inscriptions naturally reflect the more pleasant side of the 
relation between master and slave ^ and therefore give a favourable 
impression of the position of the uhfree OpeTTToi. This impression 
must be modified by other considerations,® but it is in keeping with 
what is known of the development of the institution of slavery, 
in the Roman Empire. The OpewTol are distinguished from mere 
SovXoL * ; custom recognizes their marriage ® and their relation- 
ships ; the funerary inscriptions mention them along with relatives 

• neighbours see Weiss, ojp. cit., pp. 248 ff., and notes 27 and 28 on p. 251, in 

which ydrovis, ^iXoi., and ot/ceioi recur. For the ancient bond of neighbourhood in 
another aspect, p. E. Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, p. 120, n. i, with the ref. to Ari- 
stoph., Nubes 1322 : <3 yeiroves Kal ^vyyevels koI StjiJLorat,. 

* Cf. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes, p. 388, n. 3. 

3 The ai^ogy of modem custom (p. 60) suggests that in the hands of some masters 
they might be exposed to abominable cruelties. Prostitution was no doubt the fate of 
many (cf. p. 5 S), and in Seneca we have a hint of the possibiBty of artificial deformation 
of alumni in order to bring them up as professional beggars {Controp., X, 4, 33). The 
context in Seneca, however, shows that alumni might normally expea more favourable 
treatment, and in Salvianus, Epist., IV, 9, the alumna ranks between the ancilla and thejilia. 

*Cf. Cod. Just, Vm, 16, I, where alumni are included with ceteras res quas neminem 
credibile est pignori specialiter daturumfuisse, Le. in this respect they rank with children rather 
than serpi ; below, p, 52, n. 3. s Cf. Mitteis, op. cit, p. 369 f. 
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and friends, and they are granted burial in the family tomb ; they 
also have a part in rehgious hfc,^ and they appear to have control 
of funds for they are found contributing to the cost of tonabs ® 
and honorary monuments.® In our series of Lydian inscriptions 
we are fortunate in possessing a group of texts which give a fairly 
complete picture of the system of relationships which we have 
described. We see there the provincial community still showing 
in the Roman period traces of an old basis of blood relationship 
and religion, the local magnate whose son is nurtured by a depen- 
dant family, the troop of slaves brought up with their master s 
children and the slave family recognized by custom, if not by law, 
and admitted to the hst of those who honour the dead. 


The essential epigraphic ewdence has now been produced and 
we may proceed to summarize conclusions, first with regard to 
the relationships discussed and then on the terminology employed. 
We have found reflected in the inscriptions relationships of three 
different kinds ; that of the foster-child to the foster-parent who is, 
perhaps always, a dependant of the family ; that of the adoptive 
child to the adoptive parent (including the relationship of stejv 
chfld to step-parent) ; that of the slave of a particular class to his 
master. In the description of these diflerent relationships a similar 
but not quite identical terminology is employed, of which the main 
features may now be set forth. 

The terms used of the foster-child ^ are 6 reOpafifiivos (16, 17, 
20, 21) and its equivalent o avaTpa(f>ecs (13)- The foster-parents 
are called rpo^els (3, 14 5 XIV, 1924, p. 52, No. 48), 0 pi- 
^avT€s (l, 2 , 4, 5, 8, 9 , 10, II, 12 , 15, 18, 19), and 6 avadpe-^ap-evos 
{CIG, 4325c). 

In regard to the terminology of adoption, it must be remembered 
that dpeTTos and related terms do not express the legal relationship 
so much as a personal relationship which may accompany adoption 
but is independent of it. “ Adopted ” children, in this sense, are 
called dpeiTTOL (22, 23, 24, 29 ; IG, XII, 3, 926 ; LW, I527)> 

^JES, XXXn, 1912, p. 129, Nos, 14, 24, 30, 68. ^ CIG, 3270. 

5 JHS, IV, 1883, p. 411, No. 7 above. 

^ for foster-diild. restored in JH 5 , XVII, 1897, p. 409, No. 12, is bardly right. 
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TedpefifievT) ('EAA. ^iA. 2 yAA., XV, p. 67 = CR, XII, 1898, p. 97), 
or described by periphrasis w {^v) aveOpe-^dixriv {2% ?, s^) 'j Tp 6 (pip.os 
in the sense of adopted son is doubtful (27, Bertndorf-Niemann 
24)d The adoptive parent is called dp€\jras in 26, 50 ?, and CIG, 
3808 ? The step-cluld is called OpcTtros in CR, XI, 1897, p. 137. 

The unfree dpeirros appears not only under that designation 
(?> 34> 35. 3d, 52) but also as 6p4p.pa ^ (44, 48 ; Sterrett, E.J., 386 = 
BCH, 1886, p. 518 ; cf. 46, (pcXodpepipLaTos), Op€p,p.dTiou (47), 
reKvodpeTTros (41). vl6dp&TTTos (K.-P., Dritte Reise, 31), 0 reffpep.- 
pivos^ (39, Buresch 27, rd redpappeva), dpepivos (32, 33), as 
well as in periphrasis (37, oj. edpe^jrev). The master (mistress) of 
the unfree dpeirros appears as dpe-^as ^ {dpe\fAacra) (30, 40, 45, 49, 
53. 54. 55. 5d?) as well as under such designations as Sea-Trorijs, 
Kvpios, Kupla and avdivTpia ; once the mistress appears as Tpo(j)6s 
(Kaibel, 247). Here too it must be noted that dpewros expresses not 
a legal status but a permanent personal relation and hence (unlike 
^oOAo?) is still applicable even after manumission or adoption. 

The word (rvvTpo(po^ is apphed to the foster-child in relation 
to the children of the Tpo<peis (18 ?, 20, 21), to the children of the 
rpo^eis in relation to the foster-child (6, 17,® Petersen-von Luschan, 
23, LW 896), to the young master of unfree dpeTTTot ® (30, 53, 
Buresch 28), and to unfree dperrTOL in relation to each other (52 ; 
so also, probably, 56 crvureKvos). It is clearly a correlative term 
apphcable to children brought up together without regard to their 
legal status.’ 

^ Gf. Tp 6 (f>vfioi viol in MAMA, III, 479^:. 

® In Egypt dpifXfLa is not used of a child ; Opemo^, Opevrapiov and dpeTrrijpLov arc, 
however, so used (Preisigke, Worterbuch). 

^ Cf. The schoHa on, I/., 4, 478 : Xiyerai hk Opeirra ra r^Opaiipueva. 

^ For the use of the aorist along with the perfect to express a permanent relationship, 
c£ Wackemagel, Stud. zum. gr. Perfektum, p. 7 ; the noun Opeimjp is poetical. 

® In this inscription ten persons are (wvrpo(f)oi of the foster-child. If they are children 
of the rpo^eis the size of the family is interesting. It is conceivable either that the Tpo(j>els 
had fostered children of various families (which is unlikely, in view of the usual relationship 
between rpo<^eis and the foster-child’s family), or that the avvrpo^oi are all or in part 
unfree Bp^TrroL One of them bears the same name as the wife of the rpo<ff€Vs, which sug- 
gests that she is a daughter ; the themselves may of course be unfree. This use of 

ovvrpo^os is perhaps a source of the medieval use of cn)vrpo<f>la to mean a lord’s meinie ” 
or body of dependants ” (c£ Dawkins, Phil Soc. Trans., 1925-30, p. 322). 

^ Cf. the liberta and collactanea of Dig,, 34, .4, 30. 

To this list should perhaps be added KOfipos and KopL^lov which M. L. Robert {Etudes 
anatoliennes, pp. 469 fE) has suggested may have been equivalent to Bpertros. It is possible 
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It will be seen from this review that, while dpeirros is rarely.^ 
if ever, used of the foster-child and rpo^evs is confined to the foster- 
parent,* the terminology in other respects is used without distinction 
to describe fundamentally different legal relationships. This is 
clearly due to the natural similarity in the personal relationships 
which outweighed in ordinary speech the differences in legal status 
and social position, a fact which is significant of the attitude of the 
speakers to Imperial law. To distinguish the status of the persons 
so designated we can use such criteria as their rank, age, and names ; 
where these indications are absent no certainty is possible. On 
some questions the inscriptions afford us no information and in the 
following section the evidence of Roman law will be dravm upon 
to throw further hght on the epigraphic documents. 

Roman Law and Eastern Custom 

In a letter to Trajan (X, 65) Pliny raises the question de con- 
dicione et alimentis eorum quos vacant dpcTcrovs, and in his reply 

also that some of the hypocoristic terms which appear so commonly as proper names in 
Asia Minor appHed to these relationships. They are commonly taken as Anatolian, but 
some, if not all, may be Greek, though their wide extension as proper names is perhaps due 
to their adaptation to a native system of nomenclature. The material has been collected and 
discussed by Buresch, p. 130 ; Kretschmer, Einleitungj pp. 334 > Sundwall, Einheintische 

Namen (cf. Index Aiia^ AiraSi Ma^ia, iJaTta, Tara, etc.) ; Headlam-Knox on Hcrodas, 
I, 7 {dfifJLLrj), 60 (raraAt^etv), with the grammatical literature there cited wHch seems to 
derive from Aristophanes of Byzantium (add Schwabe, Aelii Dionysii et Pausaniae atticistarum 
Jragmenta, pp. 40 fE; Kuiper, Stul CalUm,, I, p. 49). The Mowing usages bear upon our 
topic. In Pollux, III, 75, dTr<5^>ta, dmtjilov and d7r<j>dpiov are explained as v€a^ B^aTTOcvrj^ 
VTTOKopiGfiarat that is, as words used by dperrrol to the daughter of their dpi^as (cf. 6 m(j>a 
used by sisters and brothers, Schwabe, p. 252) ; in Eustathius, 777, 55 , the Homeric drra 
is described as the address of a younger man ws rtpos rpo^ea ; in Hesychius aTvrras^ is ex- 
plained as rpo(l>€vs, and this usage may occur in Paton-Hicks, Inscr, of Cos, 352, but the 
context (Std tov drrrrtx koX irriTpoTrov pLov) does not make the relationship clear and 
Sundwall (p. 273) seems to take it as foster-child. In AJA, IV, 1888, p. 278 = Buresch, 
p. 129 ; Atk Mitt., XVII, 1892, p. 198, No. 2 ; Kern, Inschr. von Magnesia, 117 = Laum, 
Stiftungen, No. 126 (d'n'Tras* Aiovvaov, wrongly taken by Laum), it may be a religious title, 
but the title is perhaps derived from the sense of rpo^evs (cf. v7T6Tpo<f>oSi ihf In Latin 
anna (cf. Olcott s,v,, with Schwyzer, 5550^, 6i7g and notes) and tata {CIL, X, 1949 ; XIV, 
935) are used as correlatives alumnus (c£ Heraeus, Arch. Lat. Lex., XIII, 1903, pp - 149 ff-)* 
This evidence, as far as it goes, illustrates once more the point that the terminology used 
in describing the different relationships is determined by their natural similarity rather than 
by legal conceptions. [For opLoyakaKres {= avvrpofoi,'^) v. Busolt-Swoboda), op. cit., 
p. 772, n. I.] 

^ Its absence in this sense may be accidental ; there are possible instances in Buresch, 39, 
and JG, XII, 5, 171 (cf. p. 30). For alumnus so used see Vergil, Aeneid, XI, 33. 

^ In classical Greek, however, rpo^eu^ is used both of foster-parent and of adoptive 
parent ; contrast Euripides, Electra, 16, and Phoenissae, 45. 
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Ttzjm dcscrihes them as Uberi nati expositi deinde sublati a quibusdam 
i et in servitiite educati. The terms of the letter show that in Bithynia 

Pliny had to deal with a custom which was unfamiHar to him and 
which had not been clearly dealt with either by special regulation 
[, for Bithynia or by a general rule of Roman law. The previous 

decisions to which he alludes have reference to Greece and Asia, 

■ and this suggests that provincial custom in the East tended to be in 

conflict with Imperial law on the question of the status of the 
, exposed free child. This question had no doubt already arisen, at 

- least in isolated cases ^ {Dig., 40, 4, 29), and it is somewhat surprising 

, that there was no estabhshed regulation in Bithynia by this date. 

* It is possible that the problem had become acute owing to economic 

^ distress and a consequent increase in the practice of exposure, but 

i provincial custom may have been winked at by previous governors, 

7 and it was probably increasing famiharity with Roman law that was 

7 now leading to disputes. 

In his reply Trajan lays down for Bithynia the strict principle 
t that a freeborn child cannot lose its status by being exposed, and that 

I its vindication can be subject to no condition such as payment for 

its upbringing. ^ The way in which he mtroduces his decision seems 
to imply that in other provinces the principle had already been de- 
> parted from by special regulations admitting the practice wliich he 

rejects for Bithynia, namely, the refusal of adsertio and the payment 
of alimenta. The procedure here is a good example of the way 
in which the Roman government appHed the rules of Roman law 
^ to the provinces when opportunity ofiered. 

I From the evidence of the inscriptions it is clear that, though 

I Phny uses the term dpeirros without quahfication, the freeborn 

foundlings are only a special class of dpeirToi, a class of interest to 

} Roman law because of the question of status. Epigraphic evidence 

I can rarely throw light on the origin of Opeirrol, but they were 

! certainly not all foundhngs, nor, of course, were aU foundlings of 

7 free birth.® 

' ^ Cf. the case of G, Melissus (Suet., de ill gramm., 21) who is said to have been natus 

I ingenuus, but, qmmquam asserente matrCj permansU tamen in statu servitutis. The principle 

natalibus non officere manumissionem (Just., Inst.j i, 4) would apply to exposed children of 
I free birth. 

1 ^ ^ For the whole subject see Mommsen, “ BiirgerHcher und peregrinischer Freiheitsschutz 

im romischen Staat ” in Ges. Schriften, III, p. i ; Mitteis, op. cit, p. 358 £ 

® Cf. Dio Chrys,, XV, 8 ; Cod. Just., 8, 51, i. 
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The problem raised by Pliny continued to exercise the law, and 
the history of the question illustrates the way in which Roman 
principles were gradually modified under the pressure of provincial 
custom. The question of alimenta is referred to in Cod. Just, 5, 4, 
16 : patrem qui filiam exposuit at nunc adultam sumptibus et labore 
tuo factam matrimonio coniungi filio desiderantis favere voto convenit, 
qui si renitatur alimentorum solutioni in hoc solummodo casu ^ parere 
debet. The rescript is from Diocletian, and the name of the ad- 
dressee Rhodon makes it possible that the question was raised in 
the East. The decision is a departure from principle for the special 
case. The natural father was claiming to exercise his rights in a way 
repugnant to general feeling, and Diocletian commands that, if he 
does so, he must pay the alimenta. The impHcation is that the strict 
terms of Roman law are still in force. The child had apparently 
been brought up free,® and the insistence on alimenta is not to com- 
pensate for loss of a slave,® but to deter the parent from exercising 
his legal rights. This contrast between opinion and the law is 
illustrated by a passage in pseudo-Quintilian {Declam., 378) where 
the upbringer rephes to the natural parent who is reclaiming a son 
“ accipere ilium nisi solutis alimentis non potuisti.” This may be, as 
Mommsen held, an imaginary legal detail such as is found in these 
rhetorical exercises, but it would hardly have been used if the idea 
had not been famihar.* 

A significant change appears in the legislation of Constantine ® 
which permits a man who has collected a child exposed with its 
father’s or owner’s knowledge to keep it either as a slave or as his 
own child without fear of any claim. This law also has special 
reference to the East ; Ablabius, the addressee, was at the time 
Praefectus Praetorio Orientis (Seeck, Regesten, p. 145). Instead of 
maintaining that the rights of the parent and child cannot be de- 

^ It has been suggested that the words in hoc solummodo casu are a gloss. The question 
hardly affects the argument in general. 

^ Cf. p, 37, n. 3 ; for free alumni see Thesaurus, col. 1795 ; Dig., 21, i, 10 ; Cod. Just., 
5, 14, I == II, 3, 10, where an alumna is given a dowry. But the alumnus was generally 
a slave, c£ Dig., 40, ii, 14 ; Suet,, de ill. gramm., 7, 21. 

®By a constitution of Alexander {Cod, Just., 8, 51, i) a master may reclaim a slave- 
woman’s child exposed without his knowledge or against his wiU, but only on payment of 
moneys expended in nurturing it or teaching it a trade. 

^ Vindication solutis alimentis appears also in Seneca, Controversiae, IX, 3, 26, and Quin- 
tilian, Inst., VII, 1, 14, The motif may be from Greek models. 

^ Cod. Theod.f de expos., 5, 9 (a.d. 331). 
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stroyed, the law now yields to opinion to such an extent that the 
rights of the upbringer are fuUy recognized and the child cannot be 
reclaimed even on payment of alimenta. It also takes the important 
step of recognizing the right of the upbringer to determine the status 
of the child. In this change may be discerned not only the influence 
of popular custom but also that of Christianity which took an un- 
favourable view of exposure, though it accommodated itself to it 
in practice. The interest of the Church appears in Cod. Theod., 
5, 9, 2, where Honorius and Theodosius again prohibit vindication 
provided an ecclesiastical witness certifies that the child was really 
rescued from exposure. Finally, in the time of Justinian, the fact 
of exposure, in itself, confers the status of free birth (Nov., 153).^ 

Another instance of the failure of Roman law to root out pro- 
vincial custom bears upon our topic. It was the rule of the classical 
law that a child could not be sold into slavery by its parents, but 
here also concessions had to be made, and in a.d. 313 the sale of 
sanguinolenti was explicitly recognized.^ The custom seems to 
have been inveterate in the eastern provinces ® and must also have 
contributed to the supply of unfree dpcirToi The sale of newly 
bom children may be regarded as an alternative to exposure which 
was resorted to where there was a market for this class of slave. 

A further case of conflict is to be seen in the custom of marriage 
between dpewrol and alumni and the children of their Opi'yIravTcs. 
In the discussion of the example given above (No. 29), it was sug- 
gested that the marriage of the 6 pmros with, the daughter was 
based on Greek usage. The dpeTrros in this case, whatever his 
origin, was presumably a freeman, a case which we have seen allowed 
for in the legislation of Constantine. A similar case of marriage 
between an alumna and the son of her upbringer is dealt with in the 

1 The extent of the victory gained by popular custom in regard to the disposal of chil- 
dren in spite of the law and the Church is shown by the survival of exposure in a disguised 
form in certain countries where parents enjoy the right of abandoning their child to public 
or ecclesiastical charity. C£ Cabrol, Diet. d'Arck chr, et de Lit, s.v. Alumni, and the inter- 
esting article “ Findelfiirsorge in Conrad's Handbuch der Staatswissenschaft 

^ Vat. Ft., 34. The subject has been treated by Buckland, Roman Law of Slavery, 
p. 420 £ ; Mitteis, op. cit, pp. 358 £ ; Taubenschlag, Savigny-Ztschr., XXXVII, 1916, 
p. 217 ; L, 1930, p. 146. According to Aelian, V.H., 2, 7, the sale of children was compulsory 
in Thebes (date ?) as an alternative to exposure ; the law is accepted by Westermann, RE, 
Suppl. VI, col. 902, but may well be fictitious, 

® C£ the striking passage of Philostratus, Vit Apoll, 8, 7, 2. 
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rescript of Diocletian quoted above {p. 50). It is probable that 
marriage in these circumstances was repugnant to the earher law 
which prohibited the marriage of an adopted son with the daughter 
of the house and the marriage of step-brothers and step-sisters.^ 
It is true that we have no definite evidence of the legal status of a 
OpmTos brought up as a freeman, ^ but it seems likely that he would 
be regarded as an adoptive son.® 


The evidence of Roman law adds something to our knowledge 
of the origin of the BpeTroL, on wliich the inscriptions can rarely 
throw much hght. Trajan’s letter proves that the term might be 
applied to exposed children of free bhth reared as slaves by their 
rescuers, and the history of the law along with evidence from 
Egypt shows that the rescue of such children must have been a 
regular source of supply for the slave market. It seems probable 
also that the children sold as sanguinolenti would not difier in status 
from exposed children and would also therefore be designated as 
dpeTTToi It is certain, however, from the inscriptions that not all 
OpeiTToi were foundlings, and general probability and the analogy 
of Egypt ^ suggest that the majority were the offspring of female 
slaves, either as children of a slave family or as the product of a haison 
between master and slave. 


The OpeiTTOL of Asia Minor would thus in large part correspond 
to the olKoyeveis of Egypt, and Greek grammatical tradition sug- 



gests that the two words had in fact a similar usage.® According to 
Phrynichus (Lobeck, pp. 201 ff.) olKOTpf^ is the Attic for olKoyevrjs, 

^Buckland, A Text^-hook of Roman Law, p. ii6. The eastern custom is strikingly 
illustrated in the book of Esther, 2 , 7 ; Esther is a rrals BpeirTr} brought up by her cousin 
to be his wife. 

^ The language of Constantine is sive filium stve servum eum esse maluerit. In Egypt 
adoption of a foundling is mentioned in P. Gnom,, 41 ; c£ Maroi in Raccolta Lumbroso, 
p. 377, and Carcopino in Mem. de la Soc. nat, des Antiquaires, vii, 1924-27, p. 59. 

^ The dubiety with regard to the status of alumni even when brought up in slavery is 
well illustrated in Cod, Just,,- 5, 4, 26, which raises the question whether marriage with a 
manumitted alumna is incestuous. C£ P. Gnom., 23 (Uxkull-Gyllenband, p. 38). The 
contrast between the strict Roman and this provincial type of adoption is paralleled in India 
where the strict Brahmanical form of adoption has to compete in the lower castes with 
“ a looser tie of mere Fosterage*’ (West and Biihler, A Digest of Hindu Law, Index, 5. t/. 
Foster Son), 

^ Cf. Taubenschlag, Sauigny^Ztschr., L, 1930, pp. 143 f£ ; RE, Suppl. VI, col. 1060. 

s Cf. Beauchet, Droit priv., II, p. 404 ; Herwerden, Lex. gr. supp., s.v. ; P. M. Meyer, 
Afchiv, III, p. 89, n. 5. 
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and okorpiil/' itself is explained by Ammon., Diff., p. loi, as 6 eV 
ry olKia StaTpe(f)6fi€vo^ ov rjixeis 6 p^tttov KaXovpev in contrast to 
ot/ceTT?? which is 0 hovXos 0 appros- The usage of the words, 
however, though similar is not identical. O’lKoyepps is a legal 
and official designation the use of which rests on the old Greek 
custom ^ of indicating the yeuos and method of acquisition in legal 
transactions concerning slaves. The main distinction was that 
between olKoyeuels and ypvcraippToi, who were naturally in the 
main foreign, but slaves are sometimes designated as inherited,^ 
and in Egypt there was also a special designation for the foundhng 
(ppalpcTOs^ • That the terminology in Egypt was more exact may 
have been due to a more strict fiscal control of the slave trade. 
The word olKoy€vps thus denotes not merely the relation of the 
slave to the master in whose house he is born, but a permanent 
quality which attaches to him as a native-born slave as long as he is 
not sold out of liis native territory. This appears clearly from the 
manumission documents from Delphi where ol/coyev^? is the desig- 
nation of the yeuos’ of the slave. The word dpevros on the other 
hand is a correlative term ; it appHes to the slave not as a legal de- 
scription, though it might serve that purpose, but only in relation to 
the 6p4^avT€s. It is thus not tautologous to describe a Opeirros as 
olKoyepys (p. 42). Qpen-ros is also, as we saw, less specific in 
meaning ; it denotes a child reared from infancy, and probably, 
though evidence here is lacking, was applied to the purchased child 
as well as to the slave bom in the household or rescued from ex- 
posure. In the case of such children the exact method of acquisition 
may have been regarded as indifferent outside of Egypt, but the 
widespread use of Bpe-m-os in Asia as opposed to the use of olKoyevrjs 
in Egypt is perhaps due to the difference in the nature of the docu- 
ments from which our information is drawn ; in Egypt they are 
mainl y legal, in Asia they are not. Even if the use of the word 
OpeTTros with its different associations does reflect a rather more 
favourable position of such slaves in Asia, it must be remembered 
that it is the quasi-fiHal relationship of the dpcicTol to their master 
that accounts for their frequent mention, and that SouAot in a 
more unfavourable position have naturally left comparatively fewer 

1 Cf. Weiss, Savigny-Ztschr., XXXVn, 1916, p. 162 ; Mitteis, op. cit, p. 31. 

^ Weiss, he. citj n. 2. 
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traces. We cannot therefore draw any safe conclusions as to the 
numbers of the Open-rol in relation to the whole slave population. 

The history of Roman law in relation to the exposed child makes 
it probable that, while the earHer law had had Httle occasion to 
deal with the status of the dpeivToL, iht customary usage of the 
provincials was based on a deeply rooted tradition of their own, 
but the fact that our evidence has been of the Roman period and 
that the alumni are a numerous class in the W estem Empire may make 
us hesitate in assuming without argument that the type of slavery 
under discussion is a specially eastern institution and of ancient origin 
in the eastern provinces. There are, however, other indications 
that this conclusion is correct. 

The various relationships which we saw reflected in the inscrip- 
tions of the Roman period are to be found already in Homer, 
although the terms which we discussed are absent. Phoenix ^ is 
the “ ” of Achilles and Patroclus ^ his “ avvrpocpos ” ; 

his son is being reared in Scyros.® Among the gods Athena is the 
“ Bpe-^aa-a ” of Erechtheus * and Oceanus and Tethys are the 
“ rpoi^HS ” of Hera,® who in her turn is “ dpeyj/acra ” of Thetis.® 
The “ dpeiTTo^ ” may be a grandchild ’ or a bastard ® or, as in the 
important case of Eumaeus,® a slave who is brought up with his 
master’s child as a “ a-vvTpo^os.” These examples show that to 
Homer the foster-child and the slave “ BpeTrros ” were familiar, and 
an examination of his usage of the verb rpe^uv wfll show that in 
the filial relationship the tie created by upbringing was felt to be 
distinct from but as important as that of birth. This fact is in keeping 
with what is known of the Greek attitude in later times. 

There is a long interval before information again becomes 
available, but, such as it is, it supports our argument. There is 
evidence for the exposure of children at an early date in Greece, 
and, though we do not know how far the slave population was 
recruited from this source, it is hkely, in view of evidence to be 
produced later, that some exposed children were rescued and that 
legal questions concerning them had already arisen before the 

i/,485ff. ^W.&zS. ®T, 326. 547f- 

® S, 202. ® ^ 3 , 59 £ ’’ A, 221 fF. ; U, 191. 

^E, 7 o£. ®o, 361 ff. 

10 Westermann, RE, SuppL VI, coL 902 £ 
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Heliemstic period. The word Opeirros is comparatively late and 
rare in the manurnission inscriptions of Greece, but it occurs where 
no Roman influence need be suspected,^ and in hterature it is 
authenticated as early as Pherecrates and Lysias [ap. Poll., 7, 17). 
The usage is probably impHed also in [Demosthenes] Hx, where 
there is a vivid picture of the career of a girl reared by a bawd who 
was Beivr] (fivcriv /niKpayv TracBlaiv crwiBelv evTrpewp Kai Tavra 
iTTiaTapevr] dpi'^ai kcu TratSevaat ipm-elpas. The nature of the 
relationship is illustrated by the fact that the “ Opi^acra ” was able 
to pass off the seven “ dpeTrral ” whom she had acquired e/c piKpSv 
TraidtcBi/ as her own daughters. At a later date in the fifth mime 
of Herodas there is a pretty picture of the “ dpeTrTrj” who is 
loved like a daughter by her dpe'^aara (83), calls her rarl m 
and saves a feUow-slave from a beating. Apart from occasional 
hterary references there are indications that in the Hellenistic king- 
doms there was a class of persons corresponding to the dpewToc 
of Roman Asia. In Ptolemaic Egypt ^ the olKoy^vus formed a 
special class (oi/coyeVeia) of which an oJEficial record was kept, and 
the institution continued into the Roman period. In Pergamon® 
dpeTTTOL were admitted to the class of TrdpoiKoi (?) on the occasion 
of a general improvement in the status of non-citizens. Only 
fiacriXLKoi and d7?/ioViOi are mentioned in the official decree,^ 
but, except for one Opeirros yop-vacriov, the Opeirrol raised in status 
appear to be in private ownership, so that, unless they come under 
the class of ol €k rau e^eXevOepcov,^ it may be supposed that the 
grant of improved status was extended to them as a favoured class of 
slaves. 

It seems probable, moreover, that the legal questions connected 
with alimenta are of Hellenistic origin. The word is commonly 
used in the papyri to denote the payment made to a woman for 
nursing a child, whether slave or free, in terms of a contract, but 
in Rubensohn, P. Eleph., Ill and IV (284/3 b.c.), it is used in a 
rather different context. There a woman, Elaphion, who appears as 

^E.g. GDI, 1523 (Daulis) ; SIG, 1207 (Chaeronea). 

^ C£ P. Harr., 6 i ; Scliubart in Raccolta Lumbroso, pp. 49 fF. ; Uxkull-Gylleiiband, 
P. Gnom,, pp. 66 flf. 

3 Ath. Mitt, XXVII, 1902, p, 125, No. 143. ^ OGI, 338. 

®For a possible difference between i^^Xevdepo^ and arreXeySepoSi see Busolt, Gr, 
Staatsk., I, p. 288, n. i. 
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legally free, is found paying to two dijfferent men in the same year 
a suiu of money as Tpo(j)eia with the condition fir] e^ea-ro) Be ' Kvti- 
Trarptp {YlaPTapKei) irreXSeip eTr EXacpiov elcnrpaTTOVTL Tpo(j>eia 
ri KaraBovXovpjevov TrapevpetreL p.r]8epua. It is clear, as the editor 
points out, that Elaphion is a hetaera who passes from hand to hand 
for a consideration euphemistically termed rpo^ela and that, though 
legally free, she is in some danger of being treated as a slave. In 
the Roman period very similar language is used in receipts for 
nursing expenses {BGU, iiii and 1112) which contain a clause 
forbidding any claim on the nursling (jjLrjSe ctt avro to BovXikop 
crcapLaTLov eTreXev aecrOai). These examples show that in the eyes 
of the parties concerned a claim for Tpo(l)eia could be the basis of 
a claim on the person who had been mamtained, and that in the case 
of a free person such as Elaphion the claim could involve an altera- 
tion of her status. Though the cases are not precisely identical with 
those dealt with by Pliny and Trajan, they are close enough to show 
the Hellenistic ^ origin of the provincial view that payment of 
alimenta was necessary before a child could be vindicated, and that 
upbringing by persons other than its parents could alter the status 
of a free clhld. The right of the upbringer could also be exercised 
to confer freedom on an exposed child ; the evidence for the 
adoption of foundlings ^ in Egypt belongs, it is true, to Roman 
times, but we should hardly be wrong in assuming the custom for the 
Hellenistic period. This attitude on the relation of alimenta md 
the exercise of parental rights conforms to what is known of the 
relations between parent and child in Egypt. Whether it was 
guaranteed by law or not the right of the child to appropriate 
rpocpeia was recognized by pubhc opinion,® and as exposure of a 
child was a refusal of this duty on the part of the parent it was 
naturally held to destroy the corresponding rights. 

It seems certain, then, that the dpeirroi and the legal problem 
connected with the traffic in children were familiar in the Hellen- 
istic world before Roman influence comes into play, and that the 

^ For conception of rpo^ela as an element in the relation of master and slave at an 

earlier period, c£ Euripides, lotiy 852. 

^ Cf. p. 52, n. 2 ; upbringing in slavery must have been more frequent ; c£ RE, Suppl. 
VI, col. 997. 

3 C£ Taubenschlag, Savigny-Ztschr., XXXVII, 1916, p. 189 £ The slave ako had 
a certain recognized right to his rpo<f)i], RE, Suppl. VI, col. 1048. 
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alumni are to be taken as illustrating the influence of Greek custom 
in the West, an influence which was early and strong among the 
lower classes of society. The scarcity of evidence makes it difficult 
to decide how far Hellenistic usage in Egypt and Asia may have 
been influenced in its turn by that of the native populations, but 
there are traces in Babylonian legal documents of customs so 
similar that they inevitably raise the question of historical connexion 
between Greek and eastern institutions. It appears that in 
Babylonia ^ a child rescued from exposure ^ might be brought up 
either in freedom or in slavery. As in Rome, the parents had at 
one time a right of vindication,® and injustice arising from tliis 
right was mitigated, as in Roman law, by the prohibition of the 
claim when a child had been adopted and reared to maturity.'^ 
The adoption in this case is clearly not entered into with the consent 
of the parents and seems therefore to be the adoption of a foundling. 
It is clear, then, that a foundling may be brought up as a slave, 
or as an adopted child,® or the relationship may be a kmd of 
“ Pflegschaftsverhaltnis ” not involving recognition of the child 
as a son. 

It is possible to determine more closely the nature of this rela- 
tionship by reference to the numerous documents relating to 
adoption. It has been observed that they fall into two groups ; 
in one the adoption is accompanied by the institution of the child 
as heir,® in the other a payment is made to the child’s parents to 
compensate them for the child’s upbringing, and no right of 
inheritance is guaranteed. Adoptions of this kind are confined to 
women and a class of freemen of inferior status. The economic 
aspect of this relationship is so prominent that Koschaker refuses 

^ This sketch is based, on David, Die Adoption im althabylonischen Recht; San Nicolo, 
Savigny-Ztschr., L, 1930, pp. 445 fF. 

^ The Sumerian and Babylonian languages had terms for foundling which seem to be 
equivalent to KOTrpiaiperos {P, Gnom., 92) ; cf. San Nicolo, loc. cit., p. 450. 

® David, op. aY., p. 7. 

'^Hammurabi, § 185 ; the language recalls that of Cod. Theod., 5, 9 (cf. p. 50, n. 5) ; 
c£ San Nicolo, loc. cit.j p. 452. 

^ Cf. p. 52, n. 2, for the adoption of a foundling in Roman Egypt. 

® In Babylonian, as in Greek law, vloOecrta implied principally the instituting of the 
cliild as heir and not the acquisition of patria potestas. It is the same feature that is stressed 
in certain Egyptian documents (cf. Mitteis, Grmdz.y p. 275, and No, 363 ; Meyer, Jur. 
Pap.f p. 22 ; Mitteis, Archiv^ III, p. 183 *, Eger, Zeits. f. d. neut. fViss., XVIII, 1917-18, 
pp. 84 if. ; Uxkull-Gyllenband, P. Gnom.y p. 56). 
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to regard, it as adoption at all, and considers it also merely a 
“ Pflegschaftsverhaltnis ” entered on not to carry on the family 
but with a view to profit.^ Adoptions of this kind have, in fact, 
a close resemblance to a sale of the child by its parents. The 
child so adopted is in the position of the foundling child ; it 
passes into the power of the adopter, and, as it has no right of 
inheritance, is really in a state of bondage. In support of this 
view is the fact that in other cases also the form of adoption is 
used as a fiction to cover transactions of an essentially different 
nature.^ 

The economic aspect of this spurious adoption is particularly 
clear where an artisan adopts a child to teach it his trade. In this 
case also the code of Hammurabi ® prohibits vindication except 
when the clnld has not actually been instructed in the trade. The 
relationship in this case recalls that wliich appears in certain Latin 
inscriptions * and which is imphed in Cod. Just., 8, 51, i (cf. p. 50, 
n. 3), where it is laid down that the master who reclaims the 
child of a slave exposed without his consent must pay si qua in 
alendo eo vel forte ad discendum artificium iuste consumpta Juerint. We 
have no exphcit evidence of such a relationship in the Greek 
inscriptions, but it is possible that the much-discussed dpe/jc/nariK^ 
ipyacria of Hierapolis ® was an association of such apprentice 
dpewTOL parallel to that of their masters. 

That quasi-adoption was frequently entered into by women is 
a trait which is in keeping with the usage which we have seen in 
the Roman period. In the inscriptions women are frequently 
mentioned in relation to ^peTrro/, and in Roman law {Dig., 40, 
II, 14) we find the maxim, fl/wmwos magis mulieribus conveniens est 
manumittere. The rearing of young children was a branch of 
industry that would naturally fall to women.® 


^Koschaker in Ebert, Reallexikon der VorgeschichtCj s,v. Adoption. 

^Koschaker, Ahk der sacks. Ak, der Wiss., XXXDC, 1928, pp. 52-56. 

^ §§ 188-189 ; c£ David, op. a't, p. 33. 

^E.g. CIL, XII, 725 : lulius Hermes alumnus Dianysi medici; Ruggiero, Diz. Ep.^ 
s.v.j alumnus^ p. 440. 

® Ramsay, C.B., I, p. 118, No. 28 (c£ 11 , p. 545, No. 412 and commentary). The inter- 
pretation given is that of Judeich,/<2fcr6. des k d. archdol Inst, Ergdnzungsk, IV, p. 143. 

® Adoption by a hierodule may have had other reasons (David, op. cit, p. 14) ; c£ 
fostering by Indian temple dancers (West and Biihler, A Digest of the Hindu Law, 11 , p. 925c). 
Was the custom found in the liierodulic societies of Asia Minor ? 
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■ The sale ^ of children may also have been possible in Babylonia, 
but it was doubtless rendered less necessary by the fiction of 
adoption. The contracts of adoption bear a distinct resemblance 
to contracts of sale, though the money paid is in theory compensa- 
tion for the cost of the child’s upbringuig. ^ 

This brief outline is enough to show the marked resemblance 
betwe:en the customs of Babylonia and those of the eastern Roman 
Empire. In both there is a traffic in exposed children and there 
are traces of the sale of children ; in both the problem of vindica- 
tion arises, and with it the question of alimenta ; in both, finally, 
the status of such children varies between slavery and freedom. 
It is true that as a legal fiction adoption is a Babylonian custom, 
but among peregrini of the lower classes the relationship between 
Ope'^as and dpewro^ may often have been similar.® 

The conclusion to be drawn from these resemblances is un- 
certain. We have seen that the customs of the Roman provincials 
can be dated back to the Hellenistic period, and the Babylonian 
usage in regard to foundhngs persisted with almost identical legal 
formulae from the third millennium b.c. till at least the end of 
the sixth century,* so that no very serious chronological difficulty 
stands in the way of assuming historical connexion. We do not 
know, however, whether similar customs prevailed in pre-Greek 
Asia Minor. In dealing with the religious cults of Anatolia,® it is 
possible to distinguish different strata and to arrive at some con- 
ception of an early element underlying what has been contributed 
by Persian, Greek and Roman, but in the sphere of social and 
religious institutions such distinctions are less easy. Geographical 
contiguity and historical relations with Babylonia, both at an 
earlier period and under the Persian Empire, make it natural to 
suppose some mutual influence in social organization, but all that 

^ David, op. cit, p. 23, n. 59, and p. 70. 

^ Cf. Kohler-Ungnad, Himdert ausgewdhlte Rechtsurkunden^ p. 85, and Nos. 66, 73, 76. 
Sale was known among the Jews and their neighbours (Leviticus xxv, 45 ; Exodus i, 22, 
and xxi, 17 ; Nehemiah v, 5)- 

^ For a quasi-filial relationship of unfree persons, see Calderini, La Manomissione, p. 293. 

^ See the document quoted by San Nicolb, loc. cit., p. 448 £ The old terminology 
still survived in the Moslem period in Persia (Sachau, Syrische Rechtsbiicher, III (Jesubocht), 

p. 115. 

^Cf. KqH in Anatolian Studies, Ramsay, pp. 241 ff. 
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can be safely said is that the evidence for the Hittite ^ period and the’ 
survival of the hieroduhc system on a large scale along with what is 
known of the attitude of the natives suggest that a comparatively mild 
type of slavery existed in the country. Not only is definite informa- 
tion ^ on pre-Greek custom in Anatoha lacking, but the evidence in 
Homer seems to exclude the simple hypothesis of adoption of native 
custom by the Greeks in the Hellenistic period and suggests that 
Greek usage had developed independently before being transplanted 
to a favourable soil in Asia and Egypt. It might be argued that 
there was no Ihstorical connexion between the phenomena in 
Babylonia and in Greece, and that the similarity is due simply to 
parallel development m similar circumstances. This view might be 
reinforced by consideration of the fact that a traffic in children very 
similar to that described here exists to-day in certain eastern cotmtries,® 
and in Hong-Kong and Ceylon has raised for the British administra- 
tion difficulties of the same kind as those that met the Roman 
government in the eastern provinces. There remains, however, 
the possibihty that the similarity between Greek and Babylordan 
custom is due to an earHer uniformity of usage over the whole 
eastern Mediterranean area. It has often been remarked that Greek 


I slavery is more akin to that of the East than to that of Rome, and 

this difference may be due to the influence of earher peoples. The 
; comparatively favourable position of the unfree population in 

Gortyn, for example, may be in part an inheritance from earher 



law as well as a result of the conquest of a native population. In 
tliis matter certainty is hardly possible, but some features of 
mythology and rehgion suggest that the social customs which we 
noted in Homer date from a very early period. 

^ Cf. Gotze, Kulturgeschichte des alien Orients, Kkinasien, p. 99. 

^ See above, however, p. 47, n. 7. Sappho (cf. p. 35) had relations with Lydia. 

^ The children are conveyed by sale (sometimes with a clause admitting redemption 
on payment of alimenta) or by a quasi-adoption. The Times newspaper (March 6, 1930) 
reports Lord Passfield as speaking of “ the traditional practice, which had long existed in 
well-to-do Ceylonese households of adopting the children of poor parents and bringing 
them up as companions of the children of the house or employing them as domestic ser- 
vants ’’ (i.e. as ovvTpo<l>oi and BpenroL). Cf, K. Simon, Slavery (People’s Library Edition), 
pp. 104 ff., on the Mui Tsai system in China, and pp. 274 ff., on child slavery in China and 
Ceylon ; Lt.-Comm. and Mrs. H, L. Haslewood, Child Slavery in Hong^-kong, Some 
connexion between the customs of the modem Far East, and those of the ancient world is 
not whoUy impossible ; cf., for example, Heichelheim, Economic History, III, 13, 193 
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In the Near East the rehgious conceptions of a female deity 
as nurse or foster-mother and of a divine child brought up by 
human or animal foster-parents is widespread. ^ It is true that 
the female deity is in historical times generally known as the 
mother (yu^TT;/)), but she is thought of rather as the nurse and 
upbringer of all young creatures. The emphasis on this latter 
aspect might well arise among people who were famihar with the 
upbringing of children by persons not their own parents and to 
whom therefore parent and upbringer were not identical terms. 
Similarly, the rearing of the divine child by a rpocpos or Tpo(f)ev 9 
is a conception which may be based on social custom, even if it 
has some symbolic significance such as Nilsson suggests. The 
motif of the exposed child reared by its rescuers is also familiar in 
Greek mythology ; from mythology it passes to tragedy, from 
tragedy to comedy, and thence through rhetorical declamations, 
romances, and hves of the saints to modern hterature. In other 
lands of the Near and Middle East the same theme appears in the 
stories of Sargon,^ Moses and Cyrus, though this last may have 
been influenced by Greek tradition. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that both the religious conception and the mythological themes have 
been influenced by the customs of everyday Hfe. It is true that a 
hterary motif, once created, has a kind of autonomous life of its 
own, and there were special reasons for the popularity of the 
foundhng theme. It supplied the dramatic elements of avayvapia-is 
and Tre/oiTreVeta which were so useful to any good story, and par- 
ticularly to tragedy and comedy ; in comedy, m addition, it 
enabled the writers to introduce a romantic love theme without 
violating social convention. No doubt, therefore, the theme 
might remain popular in certain places where it had ceased to have 
much relation to hfe or even gain popularity where it had never 
had any such relation, but it could hardly have arisen except in 
societies which knew the custom. The close dependence of the 
hterary treatment on real life may be illustrated by the story of 
Moses. The method of his exposure is in keeping with a well- 
known usage ® ; that his sister was present to watch Iris fate is a 

^ C£ Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion , c. i6. 

^ C£ L.W. King, Chronicles Concerning Early Bahylonim Kings, II, p. 87. 

^ C£ David, op, cit, p. 16, n. 34 ; Perdrizet, Rev, anc., 1921, pp. 90 f£ 
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characteristic detail ^ ; the rescue by a woman is no accident ® ; 
the payment of a nurse to rear him is true to Egyptian life ® ; his 
status is not precise, he may be a slave but he enjoys a privileged 
position as a quasi-adoptive son in the royal house. In other words, 
Moses is a Op^irros of the most favoured type. 

It would be rash to insist on the relation between social institu- 
tions and rehgious conceptions to the extent of arguing from the 
latter to the former in the absence of external evidence, but where, 
as m this case, some such evidence does exist the rehgious concep- 
tions and the mythological motifs may perhaps be fairly used to 
prove the existence at an earHer date of customs historically authen- 
ticated only at a later period. If the basis of Greek mythology in 
this respect, as in some others, is Minoan and Mycenaean ^ we should 
be justified in concluding that the customs of fosterage, exposure of 
children, and the rescue of foundlings were known in the Aegean 
area as well as further east in the second mille nni um b.c. It follows 
that, though the Greeks may have found usages similar to their own 
in the lands in which they settled, their customs in regard to the 
OpeTTOL need not be regarded as borrowed from the native popula- 
tions. The uniformity which we have seen, in spite of some 
difference of terminology, in the provincial usage of Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and Syria as opposed to Roman law is due to the common 
inheritance of Greek law established in these lands by the Greek 
colonists of the Hellenistic period and retained tenaciously by their 
successors. The strength of this tradition is well illustrated by the 
history of the customs which have been dealt with in this paper ; 
not only did they maintain themselves in the eastern provinces 
after centuries of Roman rule but they contributed, in the favour- 
able circumstances created by political and economic changes in 
the Roman Empire, to the social development of the ancient world 
as a whole. 



^ The problem of vindication in Babylonian and Roman law as well as the literary 
sources suggests that the parents or other unscrupulous persons might watch the fate of an 
exposed child with a view to future profit. In real life avctyvwpurts was probably not as a 
rule a happy event. 2 Cf. p. 58. 

3 For the nurse in Egypt, cf. Erman-Ranke, op. cit, p. 191, n. 4 ; Wilhelm, Ghtta, 
XVI, 1928, p. 274 ; P. M. Meyer, J«r. Pap., pp. 134 fil ; TaubenscUag, Savigny-Ztschr., 
h. 1930, p. 152. For a legal dispute arising out of a contract to nurse a foundling, see P. 
Oxy., 37 and 38 ; a similar contract is implied in Cod. Just., 6, 2, 16 : si servuni vestrum mtri- 
endum qui susceperat venumdedit furtum commisit. 

* Cf. Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology. 
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BISHOP HEORTASIUS OF APPIA 

by C. W. M. Cox 

The following epitaph was found in 1926 by Professor Cameron 
and myself at a house in the village of Ke^iler, on the northern 
foothills of Murad Da^ (the Phrygian Dindymus) and some miles 
S.S.W. of Abia village, formerly the city of Appia. The stone was 



said to have been brought from Abia, where it had been in the 
house of Berberoglu AJi Osman. The text has been referred to by 
Professor Calder in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XIII, 1929, 
p. 269, Cox No. 5. 

The epitaph is cut on a thin marble slab, broken off below. 
Height, 0*46 m. ; width, 0^475 m. ; thickness, o’o8 m. ; letters, 
0'0i5 m. to 0*0225 m. 


ElCrACoAHX/Ne-KAlANArMoeiToy 
Torf>AHHAENQAAECHMAT£rYKTO 
ETr^ck■o^oYA^/A^oCA^Aroroy^^ 
OMAKAH2oNeNoC£o#*TAr/OCf / 
AoCAl\IAP**>NTlMiQCeYNoYXOC 
AEIOEoMAITAM EY^NoC NEoC 
wfeJEOAN EN A kHAE A TTANT A 

l^b^AltACCTE-MMATe AlToy 

P TiO N KAI EKAHClANTT^Arri 
Hoiv M HTej»A ©i*HNoycAN TH 

I^ENNEoTHTiKAMoYCANXK 

rrhoeiCAAH CAro AHItan I 
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Eioracro dr), ^ive, Kal dudyvodi tov\to ypd)ifjLa. 
ivddSe (rTjfx,a rervKTO ( imaKOTOv dvdpds dyavov, | 
ovvoixa KXr]^6p.€vos ‘^opratrios, (|)^\\Xo^ dv8pS>v, 
Tip-Los ^vvovyos, I aet Qeov XiTa{v)€va)P, 
os vios \ 0)1' cdavep aKrjdia irdvra | TrpoXi^as 
(rrep-pM re XLTOv\pyd)V kcu eKXrjoriav irgXvTt^pLOV' 
)jL7)T€pa 6pr]vovcrav rr) | v eV veoT-pri Kap-ovaav 

\^pocr\vvri crTvyepd vedrepov d\ \y8p^a Tpodlcra 
XrjcraTO 8^ TrapUrcop v]lov 0pe)p-ao-a aptgrro[i'],|j 
[eu5oKt]a Aa[o]0 70 (j)[epraTOp] | 



Ll. 1-2. The versification is rough, but touto to ypd./u./Mx. maj 
have been in the copy given to the engraver and rd lost by haplo- 
graphy. 

L. 6. M cut for N in XLTa{p)evcop. 

Ll. 8-9. Even though crrefifMa Xirovpydv might be found with 
the meaning of o-Tiixjxa XirovpyiKov, the interpretation “ bishop’s 
mitre” is unsupported and barely tenable, arip-fia has surely here 
the sense of ordo ; the bishop has deserted his clergy and his church. 
For crr€'p.fia as “ guild,” cf CIG, 3995b (Iconium) and SEG, III, 
499 (Phihppi) ; Herwerden on CIG, 4705, and Fayum Papyri 87, i, 
9, following Grenfell and Hunt, states that o-reVa is “ accipiendum 
de ordine sive familia” (Lexicon Suppl. et Dial). CL also the ap- 
parently Trpiea-kvTcpos) kc Trarrjp rov arcpiaros of GIG, 

9897 ^ ^ ^ 

Ll. 10 ff. The punctuation is difficult. The accusative p.r)Tipa 
^ ^ further object of TrpoXl^as, with a connective 
omitted. At the same time, the immediate introduction of rpv 
iv veorpTL Kopovcrav suggests the opening of a new topic and this, 
with the absence of a conjunction, may indicate a confusion of cases 
by a composer who has already brought the nominatives of 11. 4-6 
into apposition to the genitives of 1 . 3. A stop after tcoXvtlplov, 
rather than Kapovcrav, may therefore be preferred. The bishop 
died young : “ his lamenting mother, who had suffered in her 
youth the sorrow of placing her young husband on Ins bier in 
bitter bereavement, had forgotten all her troubles in bringing up 
such an excellent son ” ; or, if we take irdvrorv with dptarou, “ had 
forgotten these troubles. The virtue of her son was a consola- 
tion to the widow for the loss of her husband. 

meaning of Trar^p rov crreimros appears from the parallel titles Trarnp rnj tepa? 
Tofew and -narrjp opyemviKijs crvvoSov, for which see Buresch, Lydien, p. 56. 
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X. 12. veatrepov : probably no more than “young.” 

L. 15. The restoration suggested (due to J. Keil) fits the traces. 

The interest of the inscription lies of course in the description 
of this Bishop of Appia as Tiptos evvovxos- Had Heortasius, like 
Origen, acted upon a literal interpretation of the passage in Matthew 
(19, 12), Kal €l(rLv evuovxoi otrives evvovxLcrav eavrovs' Sia r^v fia- 
ariXeiav tS)v ovpav&vl And if so, is the inscription to be classed 
as heretical ? 

The lettering and style of the epitaph suggest to me a fourth- 
century date, and Professor Calder would date it ijoc. cit.) to after 
A.D. 350. If, as seems probable, it was cut after the Council of 
Nicaea, and evvov^os is to be taken in its hteral sense, the text 
is almost certainly heretical. The first Canon of the Council was 
to prohibit the ordination of self-mutilated eunuchs and, even if 
Heortasius, still v4qs at the time of his death, had been ordained 
before the Council, it appears unlikely that the epitaph of an 
orthodox bishop would refer proudly to his self-mutilation once 
the Council had been held. It may be noted that this text, like 
that of the TrpecrfivTepos €iivov{x)os of Laodicea Combusta [SEG, 
VI, 306 = Anatolian Studies, Ramsay, pp. 89-91), derives from a 
heretical region ; the majority of the “ Christians to Christians ” 
epitaphs (cf. Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, VII, 1922-23, 
pp. 336-349, and XIII, 1929, pp. 266-269) have been found either at 
Appia itself or on the neighbouring imperial estates of the Upper 
Tembris Valley. 

There must, however, remain considerable doubt whether 
evvovxos is in this text to be taken hterally or whether it denotes 
no more than ascetic continence. In this sense, Jerome calls St. 
John eunuchus, while the Encratite Juhus Cassianus gave to his work 
7rep\ iyKpar^las the sub-title r/ rrepl evvovxlw- The appHcation 
of the term rlp-Los evvovxos ^ to Bishop Heortasius may well have 
been determined by a memory of the passage in Matthew, not 
Hterally but symbolically and correctly interpreted. 

The claims of administrative work overseas have prevented me 
from making a contribution to this volume worthy of the admira- 
tion and gratitude in which I hold Mr. W. H. Buckler. In the 

^ The punctuation rlfiios, evvovxos, is possible, but less likely. 
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twenty years since the war it may be doubted, whether any man 
has done so much to sustain and extend epigraphical studies in 
Turkey. His own contributions have been numerous and brilhant ; 
while his single-minded devotion in organizing anew the collection 
and pubhcation of fresh material, in the improving of technique, 
and in fostering and co-ordinating the efforts of fellow-workers in 
so many countries by his selfless enthusiasm and boundless generosity , 
have made for him a place that is, and will remain, his own in the 
history of the growth of our knowledge of Asia Minor. 



MITHRA EN ASIE MINEURE 


par Franz Cumont 

Les temoignages des anciens et toute I’histoire de la diSusion du 
mazdeisme nous doruient Fassurance que les mysteres de Mithra, 
qui devaient jouir dans Fempire remain d’une favour prodigieuse, 
sont arrives en Occident d’Asie MineureA Mais, fait surprenant, 
Fexploration de ce pays ne nous a revele Fexistence que d’un tres 
petit nombre de monuments mithriaques et Fon chercherait en vain 
le nom du dieu perse dans la foule d’inscriptions que nous ont fait 
connaitre les cinq volumes jusqu’ici parus des Monumenta Asiae 
Minoris Antiqua. La raison de cette indigence epigraphique et 
archeologique est sans doute que les temples mithriaques ayant ete 
amenages d’abord dans les grottes de montagnes peu accessibles, 
puis ayant adopte le type de speUea souteirains, construits a Fimita- 
tion de ces antres, pouvaient malaisement etre connus d’explorateurs 
qui recueillaient les antiquites visibles a la surface du sol. La m6me 
cause a produit un effet oppose dans certains pays ou des foudles 
systematiques ont ete entreprises : elles ont revele Fexistence d’un 
nombre considerable de mithreums qui, enfouis dans les profondeurs 
de la terre, avaient echappe a la destruction. Tel a etej le cas, en 
particulier, le long du limes de Germanic et dans la ville de Rome. 

Neanmoins, en Anatolic aussi, Fhistoire de Mitlira a beneficie de 
recherches locales et meme generales. Nos idees sur ce que fut la 
religion du dieu mazdeen se sont precisees et modifi&s depuis que, 
a la fm du siecle dernier, nous avons tente de resumer le peu que 
nous en savions. Dans ce recueil presente en hommage a un con- 
naisseur expert de I’Asie Mineure, je voudrais essayer d’indiquer 
rapidement en quoi notre savoir a ete enriclii ou corrige. 

Bien que la quantite des monuments consaerds a Mithra en 
Asie Mineure reste toujours extremement restreinte, cependant cette 

^ Cf. nos Textes et Mon. myst. de Mithra, I, pp. 232 ss. ; Religions orientaks,* pp. 132 ss. 
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Nous avons exprime naguere I’opinion que ifidyevcre Midp-ij 
devait peut-etre se traduire, suivant une signification frequente de 
I’aoriste, par “ devint mage de Mithra.” ® La dedicace aurait alors 
ete faite a I’occasion d’une initiation. La qualite de Mage etait 
primitivement hereditaire dans une caste sacerdotale ; elle ne 
s’obtenait que par la naissance, mais, a un certain moment, elle put 
etre acquise par des etrangers, quand le cuke prit la forme de 
mysteres. On pourrait trouver une confirmation de cette maniere 
de voir dans les graifites du mithreum de Doura Europos, ou le 
titre de /idyoy est donne a certains mystes.® D’autre part, nous 
savons que Tiridate d’Armenie initia I’Empereur Neron aux rites 
secrets des Mages, comme le stratege d’Ariaramneia I’aurait ete 
suivant notre dedicace.^ 

Cependant, je noserais affirmer que tel est le veritable sens. 
La fonction essentielle des Mages etait le cuke des dieux, la dedv 
depaireLa, comme disent les Grecs,® et aucun sacrifice ne pouvait 
etre offert chez les Perses sans que fun d’eux y prit part.® Mayeuco 
acquit ainsi la signification de celebrer une ceremonie du mazdeisme, 
que Ton appartint ou non a la caste des Mages ’ et les mots ip.dyevcre 

^ Gr^goire, C.^-Rendus Acad. Inscr., 1908, pp. 434 ss. ; cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil 
d^archioL orientale, VIII, p. 296 ; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fur Sent. Epigr.^ Ill, p. 66 ; Chabot, 
Repertoire ep. sent, f ll. No. g 66 . 

2 Religions orientalesy^ p. 274, n. 23. Cette interpretation a ete accept6e par M. Nock, 
JRS^ XXVII, 1937, p. no : “ Mayevaas implies that a man who was not a p^dyos by birth could 
become one by some ceremonial and could thus acquire competence to perform Magian rites!^ Sur 
la traduction aranx6enne du titre arpar'qpos cf. Benv6niste, Les Mages dans Vancien Iran, 
Paris, 1938. 

^Encore in6dits ; cf Excavations at Dura-E., Seventh season, New Haven, 1938 (sous 
presse). 

spline, Hist. Nat, XXX, i, 6 ; Cassius Dion, LXIII, 1-7 ; cf Viniziazione di Nerone 
dans Rivista difilologia, LXI, 1933, pp. 145-154. 

^ Bidez et Cumont, Les Mages hellenises, 1 , 1938, p. 94, n. i. 

® Herodote, 1, 132, 3 ; cf Strabon, XV, 3, 13, p. 732 C. 

’ Ainsi les Actes de Sainte Sira, martyrisee sous Chosroes, racontent que sa beHe-mere 
Tayant exhortee a pxiy^veiv Kara (xvvqdeLav, la sainte saisit les baguettes (du baresmdn) 
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Mldprj peuvent ainsi rappeler simplement ime oflGrande solennelle, 
par laquelle le stratege Magapheme aurait voulu se rendre propice 
le dieu invincible. 



Cest dans I’ouest de I’Asie Mineure que nous transporte une 
autre trouvaille. En 1926, M. Christopher M. Cox a eu la provenance 
de me communiquer une inscription copiee par lui dans la cour 
d’mie maison de Sav^ilar, un village situO sur la rive N. O. du lac 
Simav (Synaus) aux frontieres de la Phrygie et de la Mysie. Une 
base de 84 cm. de haut porte, gravee en beaux caracteres (H. 0*03), 
la dedicace : 

HAIOMIOPAMIAQl'S 
2i2AO N02 

d un buste 

ANE0 coifF6 du HKE?5 
EY 1“ XHN 

phrygien ^ 

PSB Mns 

Le principal interet qu’ofFrent ces Hgnes, trop breves a notre gre, 
est leur datation : "^Erow p.r){vos) n[a(j'^/iou)]. Si, comme il 
est probable, I’ere employee est celle de la province d’Asie (automne 
85 av. J. C.) ^ notre base sculptee serait de Fannee 78/77 de notre 
ere, c’est-a-dire qu’elle serait contemporaine des plus anciens monu- 
ments trouves en Occident.^ Le mazdeisme a ete introduit des 
Fepoque des Achemenides dans ce coin de I’Asie Mineure ou 
se trouve Savgilar, comme le prouve le bas-rehef, souvent reproduit,® 
decouvert a Ergili {Dascylium ?) prOs du lac Manyas,^ et figurant 
deux Mages sacrifiant, le faisceau de brindilles (baresmdn) a la main, 
la bouche couverte du pddam, pour que leur haleine ne souille pas 

Si Sv ifjt,dy€V€V Kara ttjv tov Zwpoacrrpov TrapdSoaiv et les brisa (AA. SS., Mai, t. 
p. 1 71, ch. 2 ; cf. nos Mages hellenises, II, p. 86, fr. D. 12). — Le sens primitif de payevco 
est “ etre mage” “ Stre iiistruit de la sagesse des mages (Estienne, 5.P.), mais il s’emploie 
ordiiiairement en grec avec racception derivee d’user des proc6dds magiques. 

M. C. Cox, qui reside actueiiement a Khartoum et que M. Buckler a eu Tobligeance 
d’interroger a ce sujet, nous a confirme que Sav^ilar se trouvait bien dans la province d’Asie. 

Cf. Mon, myst, de Mithra, I, p. 245. Le premier dont on puisse fixer Tepoque, est 
un groupe du Mithra tauroctone, conserve au British Museum, que son inscription prouve 
appartenir a la periode des Flaviens, 

^ Mendel, Cat. Musk Cjpte, III, No. 1557 ; Macridy, BCH, XXXVII, 1913, pp. 340 ss. ; 
Picard, Manuel d'archeologie grecque, I, p. 410, Fig. 115 ; cf. nos Religions orientaleSy^ p. 135, 
Fig. 10, et p. 275, n. 29. 

^ Sur le site, ou Ton a recueilli beaucoup d’antiquites, cf L. Robert, Inscr. de la colL 
Froehner, 1936, p. 61, n. i ; J&tudes anatoliennes, 1937, pp. 206, 208. 
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nant deux rois la rete aunueile des Mimrakana,^ on sera dispose a 
reconnaitre au moins une part de verite dans I’indication d’un 
obscur scholiaste de Stace ® : “ Quae sacra (Mithrae) primum Persae 
hahuerunt, a Persis Phryges, a Phrygihus Romani” 

Passons en Pisidie. Il y a une trentaine d’ann&s, Miss Gertrude 
Bell voulut bien me communiquer une photographie d’un bas- 
relief qu’elle avait prise a Isbarta, I’ancienne Baris, au cours d’un 
recent voyage en Asie Mineure. La pierre, dont la conservation, 
m’ecrivait-eUe, etait bonne, se trouvait dans la maison d’un Grec et 
mesurait environ un metre de long. Malheureusement un fonc- 
tionnaire turc eut la malencontreuse idee d’entr’ouvrir un des 
rouleaux de pellicules que la celebre exploratrice avait expedies par 
la poste, et tout le haut de I’image est ainsi devenu indistinct. J’ai 
hesite longtemps k publier une reproduction aussi imparfaite dans 
I’espoir qu’un autre archeologue retrouverait le bas-relief. Mais 
apr^s tant d’annees il faut sans doute y renoncer (od sont maintenant 
les Grecs d’Isbarta ?), et je donnerai ici tout ce qu’un operateur 
expert a pu tirer de la photographie de Miss Bell (Pi. II, i). Je 
m’y decide d’autant plus aisement que M. Fritz Saxl,® a qui j’avais 
fait connaitre ce monument, a insiste recemment sur I’interet de sa 
composition, unique en son genre. Au centre, on voit le Mithra 
tauroctone, dans son attitude et son costume habituels, son manteau 
flottant derriere ses epaules. Le taureau abattu, dont la tete est 
mutdee, parait n’etre entoure d’aucun des animaux qui I’accom- 
pagnent d’ordinaire en Occident, mais, devant lui, est place un 
autel, d&ord d’une guirlande et d’une rosace et sur lequel sont poses 
des fruits, premices des recoltes que fait croitre le dieu de la 
fecondite, ou peut-etre les pains marques d’une croix, qu’on con- 

^ Ramsay, Rev. £t. Gr., II, 1889, p. 19 = Mon. myst. Mithra, n, p. 91, No. 4. M. L. 
Robert, &udes anatoliennes, p. 305, corrige rats Kara eras idifiois ‘^fiepacs 7r/)ocrra[^]t<x- 
^our^S' en 7rpoor[<ji^]a[y]ta$oPTe^. 

^ Lactantius Piacidus, aJ. Statfl, 717 (p. 73, 20 Jahnke). Sur la diffusion du mazdeisme 
dansTouest de FAsie Mineure, c£ L^s Mages helUnises^ I, pp. 5 ss. 

® Fritz Saxl, Mithras^ typengeschichtliche Untersuchungerij 1931, p. 14, et PL 7, 
Fig. 38. 
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sommait dans les repas sacresd A droite et a gauche, sont debout, 
symetriquement, deux Victoires ailees,® dont au moins Tune tient 
tine palme : elles rappellent le triomphe remporte par Mithra dans 
sa lutte centre le taureau, et, en general, le trait le plus saillant du 
caractere du protecteur des soldats.® 

Voil^ done ce que nous ont appris des decouvertes archeologiques 
et epigraphiques du XX® siMe ; sonnne toute peu de chose, si 
I’on songe a ce que fut I’aire de diffusion du mazdeisme, repandu 
depths la Lydie jusqu’a rArmenie. 

Dans le Pont, ou regnerent des Mithridate, Mithra fut cer- 
tainement adore comme dieu tutelaire depths I’epoque hellenis- 
tique, et Ton savait depths longtemps que la ville de Trapezus 
fhonorait specialement. La legende locale de St. Eugene raconte 
comment le martyr detruisit une idole sur la coUine qui encore au 
Moyen Age s’appelait Midpios ^owos.^ La grotte qui etait 
consacree au dieu perse, se voit encore, selon toute probabiHte, au 
sommet de la coUine qui domine Trebizonde du cote de f Orient 
et que frappent les rayons du soleil levant,® comme fa reconnu 

1 Cf. Mon. myst. de Mithra, I, p. 321, n. 3. Les pains 6:aient marqu& de deux raies en 
croix pour pouvoir 8tre aisement rompus ; c£ Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 1907, 
p. 306 s. 

2 Au point de vue artistique, M. Saxl rapproche cette disposition, qui n'apparait dans 
aucune autre sculpture midiriaque, de certains sarcophages dont les figures nangle sont 
des Victoires (Bovio, Bull della comm. arch, di Roma, LII, 1925, p. 160) et il remarque que 
“ Die Dreiergruppe mit jlankierenden gejiugelten Wesen ist wohl ungriechischen, orientalischen 
Ursprungs.” 

^Je noterai encore que les inscriptions funeraires de Lycaonie ou Ton trouve Xecov et 
deros, ne mentionnent pas, comme Tavait pens6 Rohde, des grades mithriaques. Les 
doutes que j’avais exprimes {Mon. myst. Mithra, 11 , p. 172, nos. 549, 550) ^taient justifies. 
Le X4cov et rderd? se rapportent ^la construction du tombeaului-meme, comme Ta expliqu6 
Ramsay {Stud. ERP, 1906, p. 278) et confirme L. Robert, J^tudes anatoUennes, p. 394. 
M. Anti {Esplorazioni nella Lida dans Monumenti Antichi, XXIX, 1923, p. 692), a conjecture 
qu’un temple construit k Torifice d’une grotte dans le Kavak Dag, pourrait etre un 
spelaeum midiriaque, mais e'est une pure hypoth^e. 

^ Mon. myst. Mithra, II, 55c et add., 1. 1 , p. 362. 

® J’avais cru que ce spelaeum devait etre cherchd sur le flanc occidental de la coUine, 
la oil se trouvait jusqu’a la guerre Tdglise de la Panagbia Theoskepastos {Voyage archeol. 
dans le Pont, p. 367). Mais Mgr. Ciirysandios dans son importante histoire de Tdglisede 
Trebizonde {*H iKKXrjala TpaTre^ovvrosy Adi^nes, 1933 (i 93 < 5 ), p* 106 s.), a fait observer 
que la biograpbie de Saint-Eugene dit expressement qu’une eglise de St. Jean Baptiste 
succeda a Tautel de Mitlira sur le sommet de la coUine. Les ruines de cette eglise y sont encore 
visibles et e’est la que doit etre cbercbe Tantre du dieu perse : Kdreo rod ^aTriBov rov vaov 
rovTov eSetKPvro €7 tl rcbv 'iqfiepcov 'qpicov dvrpov 7 } cr'TnjXacov Karaxoocr&ev Kara p.iya 
phipos Kal evros" avrov eaw^ero ert <jvv^97]s: rd aTrrjXaia rov MLBpa Trrjyrj vBaros* 

Des fouiUes pratiquees dans cette grotte pourraient etre fructueuses. 
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i Mgr. Ghrysanthos, I’historien erudit de sa ville archiepiscopale. La 

s numismatique de Trapezus, qu ont etudiee en detail les auteurs du 

i Recueil des monnaks d’Asie Mineure, jette quelque jour sur I’histoire 

I de ce cuke depuis I’epoque ou repreiment, sous Trajan, les emissions 

j'l de I’antique colonie de Sinope.^ Trapezus devint sous les empereurs 

le grand port militaire du Pont Euxin et son monnayage abondant 
reproduit avec une frequence presque exclusive I’image de Mithra, 
preuve certaine que celui-ci etait le dieu principal de cette place de 
guerre et de commerce. Sous Trajan, apparait d’abord un simple 
; buste drape, coifFe d’un bonnet phrygien entoure de rayons. ® Sous 

Lucius Verus s’introduit un type nouveau. A cote du meme buste 
I de Mithra, prend place une protome de cheval, visible jusqu’au 

poitrail (Pi. II, 2).® Concurremment avec cette representation, les 
monnaies nous montrent, depuis Septime Severe jusqu’ a Philippe 
le fils, Mithra a cheval, ordinairement entre un arbre et un autel 



flamboyant,^ allusion au culte du feu. Parfois un corbeau est 
perche sur I’arbre ou vole au-dessus du cavaKer, ou bien un serpent 
rampe sous sa monture ; ® enfin, comme sur les bas-reHefs occi- 
dentaux du dieu tauroctone, il arrive qu’a droite et a gauche se 
tiennent les deux dadophores, dont fun eleve et I’autre abaisse sa 
torche.® 


^ Waddington, Babelon, Reinach, Recueil general des monnaies grecques d'Asie Mineure ^ 
1. 1, 2^®^ edition, 1935, pp, 148 ss. et PL XV ss. 

^ Ibid., p. 148, No. 4 ss., et Pi. XV, i6 ss. Les rayons prouvent que Mthra etait con^u 
comme un dieu solaire. Je crois d’apres les phototypies, que ces rayons etaient au nombre 
de sept, comme c*est certainement le cas pour la monnaie reproduite fig. 3. Mithra est le 
dieu hrraKris. Cf. Mon. myst. Mithra, I, pp. 123, n. 7 ; 193, n. 3. 

^ Notre figure reproduit une monnaie unique de ce type, frappee sous le regne de Cara- 
calla et qui faisait partie du cabinet des princes de Waldeck a Arolsen {Recueih p- 151 9 
No. 21). J ai pu Tacqu^rir quand fut dispersee cette collection. Elle est aujourd'hui au 
Cabinet de numismatique de Bruxelles. Ce type a ete copie sur une pierre grav<^e, prob- 
ablement modeme, autrefois a Rome, cf, L. Robert, op. eft, p. 299. 

^ Sept arbres joints a sept autels flamboyants (symboles de la terre et du feu ?) se retrou- 
vent sur certains bas-reliefs {Mon. my st Mithra, I, p. 115, n. 4) et aussi dans les peintures du 
mithreum de Doura {Excav. at Dura Europos^scvmth season [sous presse], et desJardins Bar- 
berini a Rome (encore inedite), 

® Comme dans la scene de chasse du mithrdum de Doura, cf. infra, p. 73, n. 2. 

® Sur deux monnaies, on distingue en outre devant le cavalier “ une colonne sur une 
base, surmontee d’un oiseau, qui parait etre un corbeau, et au dessus de Foiseau, une etoile ” 
(Gordien, Recueil, p, 155, No. 50, et Philippe, ibid., p. 157, No. 56). Le Catalogue du British 
Museum, auquel appartient la premiere pthet {Pontus, p. 40, No. 4 ; Pi. VII, 8), voit dans 
Foiseau un coq. Il nous semble que e’est un aigle et que cette representation fait allusion a 
une legende perdue, dont un souvenir lointain s’est conserve chez les alchimistes. Ostanes 
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Aujourd’hui seulement, la valeur de cette serie monetaire peut 
etre pleinement appreciee. Les numismates ont pense d’abord que 
le cavalier qui y figure etait le dieu Men, que les bronzes d’autres 
cites d’Asie Mineure representent a cheval, et Ton crut meme 
reconnaitre derriere ses epaules les pointes du croissant qui caracterise 
le Lums anatolique. Mais la ressemblance entre les moimaies de 
Trapezus et les monuments mithriaques sautait aux yeux, et nous 
avions ete ainsi induits a admettre I’existence dans le Pont d’une 
divinite syncretique Men-Mithra, bien que Tim fut lunaire et I’autre 
solaire. Seulement les auteurs du Corpus pontique nous affirment 
que “ le croissant sur les epaules, caracteristique de Men, n’existe, 
quoiqu’on ait dit, sur aucun exemplaire.” ^ D’autre part, alors que 
le Mithra cavalier n’ etait connu naguere que par des monuments 
secondaires ou d’appartenance douteuse,^ sur le bas-relief de Dieburg, 
decouvert en 1926, nous voyons a la place d’liomieur, qu’occupe 
d’ ordinaire le groupe du dieu tauroctone, un Mithra archer, chassant 
a courre avec sa meute.® Et cette meme chasse de Mithra est 
reproduite par deux grands tableaux du mithreum de Doura.* 
Le dieu vetu du costume perse, galope en tendant son arc, accom- 
pagn^ dans sa course rapide par un lion et un serpent ; devant lui, 
fuient des daims, des gazelles, un sangher, qui sont perces de ses 
fleches. Un hymne sacre, sans nul doute, inspirait ces compositions, 
et racontait les exploits cynegetiques du cavaher intrepide, dont les 
traits ne manquaient jamais leur but et qu’invoquaient avec pre- 
dilection les archers montes de I’armee romaine.® 

Mithra dans I’Avesta n’est pas im cavaher ; comme un roi 
oriental, il combat monte sur un char, et ici apparait I’importance * 
du monnayage de Trapezus. Car on peut se demander si ce n’est 

aurait parle de rerection d’une colonne surmontee d’un aigle de bronze que les Mages auraient 
adore ; c£ Bidez et Cumonr, Les Mages hellmish, 11 , p. 329, fr. A. 14, a et p. 333, n. 4. 

^ Waddington, Babelon, Reinach, Recueil,^ p. 148. 

^ Cf. Mon. myst. de Mithra, 11 , p. 424, No. 310 et la note. Il est maintenant devenu 
certain que ce bas relief de Neuenheim est bien un Mithra cavalier, acconipagiie du lion et 
du serpent, comme a Doura. 

® Friedrich Behn, Das Mithrasheiligtum zu Dieburg, Berlin-Leipzig, 1928. 

^Publics par Rostovtzeff, Rom. Mitt, XLIX, 1934, pp. 180 ss. ; c£ The Problem of 
Parthian Art {Yale Classical Studies, V, 1935, p. 278 et Fig, 79). Les tableaux seront decrits 
plus en detail dans le Report VIL 

^ La suggestion que la valeur religieuse attribuee en Germanic a la chasse de Mithra 
serait due a une assimilation de celui-ci au dieu Wotan, ne peut plus etre retenue apres la 
decouverte de Doura. C£ les observations de Carl Clemen, Archiv fiir ReUgionswiss., 
XXXIV, 1937, pp. 217 ss. 
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pas eii Asie Mmeure gug a appris a pratiquer T equitation.^ 

En efFet, es leux cavaliers sont nombreux dans k peiiinsule 
anatolique 5 a CappadQ^^ Pont, colonises par nne noblesse 

■ramenne. furent toujont,^ 1 ^vers les Sees, unc region de haras ; • 
ses seigneurs on satrapes , comme ils s’appelaient, combat- 

taient a c eva > ^ force de Tarmee de Mithridate residait surtout 
ans sa cava erie et le dieu invincible, dont cette cavalerie attendait 
a victoire, ne pouvait etre lui aussi qu’un cavalier. A I’epoque 
c retienne t. eorges de Cappadoce, qu’on se representait monte 

fl- r™ l>«ter de cette pnissmee tutSaire de 

It ra . e amt T^poTrruotbopos fut le protecteur des troupes 
by^mes, comme son predWur I'avait &e de celles du ?Lt 
et e ome. ut aussi celui qui, dans un pays essentiellement 
agncole fevonsait la f&„„aite de la terre et h multipKcation 
u etai , comme avait fait avant lui le dieu, '' maitre des vastes 

campagnes auteur de toute g&fatiou. 

routes les indicatioui! r,.-. 'ii' ■ > • • 

, que nous avons recueillies iusqu icinenous 

mstruisent guere point essentiel, celui de savoir quelle fut la 

eo ogle e ces ^£useens d’Anatolie, premiers auteurs des doctrines 

pro essees par e^mystes de Mithra. Mais line decouverte archeo- 

ogique aite en e^anie nous a, chose curieuse, permis de mieux 
apprecier la source d rnff,„._ , i • ’ v 

1 , ■“formation la plus claire que nous possedions 

sur ces dogmes greco-n,a,,j / • ■ j- i ^ m ^ i • 

Diom Chr ° ^^^deens, je veux dire le mythe cosmologique 

/ *Ile a n-n cac rltc/'iTMTrc ® a 


que 


^ insere dans un de ses discours.® On a 


^ Nous ne pouvons qu’india,,. l i i., a 

sera reprise dans le volume onevement id comment se pose la question, dont 1 etude 

*Jean Gagd, Dte cdw/few . 

123). On trouve aussi en Syri 1 . {Melanges de ? Ernie de Rome, 1926, pp. 103- 

Pl. XXXI, 4, et p. 120 ; X 1 ^ P™ieurs dieux, surtout solaires, a cheval {Syria, V, 1924, 
’ ' ■■ ’ ' PP' 30 ss. ; Monteide, Dieux cavaliers de la rdgion d’ Alep 



: pas la que 


ipnsce 


et S A Uii uicu ciiasscur i uii iuciiUiiSiii aveu xacil-uju:; 

grotte, sur une paroi ou se lit u • ^ releve a Karafto, dans le Kurdistan, pres d’une 

breux grafFites repr^sentant ^cription mentioimant Herakl^s {SEG, VII, 36), de nom- 
traduisit le nom par Herakl^s est (encore inedits). Mais le dieu mazdeen dont on 

^ Cf, Religions orientaks,^ v6r6thraghna, non Mithra. 

^ Reinach, Mithridate Eupator^^J GAH^ XI, p. 606. 

^ Cf. SL George and Mithra rl * PP' 

« Dion, Or., XXXVI, ^ 937 , PP- 63-71. 

cm, 1931, pp. 33 ss. ; Nyb^^ p mythe ; cf Cumont, Reuue de Vhist des retj 

repris Fetude en collaboration asiatique, CCXIX, 1931, pp. 92 ss. Nous en avons 

II, p. 142, fr. 0.8, dont nous Bidez dans Les Mages hellenises, 1938, 1. 1 , pp. 91 ss. ; 

^ons ici les conclusions. 
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depuis longtemps admis que le rheteur de Pruse, que ses toum&s 
de conferences menerent a travers toute I’Asie Mineure, avait 
emprunte aux mysteres du dieu perse, qui y florissaient de son 
temps, ce “ mythe, chante par les Mages dans leurs ceremonies 
secretes ” : la vie du monde y est figuree par les evolutions et trans- 
formations d’un quadrige etrange, dont les coursiers symbolisent 
les metamorphoses des elements et leur absorption par le Feu divin. 
Des croyances iraniemies s’y melent aux theories stoiciennes sur la 
destinee de Tunivers et la conflagration finale, qui doit le detruire 
et preparer sa renovation. L’on pouvait se demander jusqu’a quel 
point I’orateur avait transfonne le “ chant harbare ” qu’il invoque 
pour I’adapter a la cosmologie du Portique. Si une idee pouvait 
paraitre interpolee dans Thymne mazdeen, c’etait le rapprochement 
etabh par I’&rivain grec entre I’incendie de Funivers et le mythe 
de Phaethon, ou les stoiciens voyaient uneallegorie deleureWu/Jcocrif. 
Mais le bas rehef de Dieburg, dont nous avons deja signale plus haut 
Fimportance (p. 73), porte sur toute sa face posterieure une grande 
representation de ce mythe ; ainsi est apparu clairement que cette 
fable, avec Finterpretation qu’on lui avait donnee, avait ete ac- 
cueilhe par le syncretisme des mysteres persiques dans leur mytho- 
logie. La fusion des enseignements du Portique avec les traditions 
mazdeennes n’est point Foeuvre du sophiste bithynien du F'' si^cle, 
mais elle a ete operee par les Mages eux-memes, probablement des 
Fepoque hellenistique. 

Bien plus, en etudiant de pres le texte du discours ou est expose 
le contenu de cet hymne mithriaque, on s’aper9oit que celui-ci n’est 
pas le seul que Dion ait utflise. Il rapporte, pour finir, un autre 
allegorie “ que chantent les enfants des sages — c’est-a-dire les Mages 
— dans leurs initiations mysterieuses ” : le manage de Zeus et 
d’Hera y representait Funion du Feu et de FAir et la combmaison 
de ces elements formait le Trvtvjxa stoicien, auteur de toute fecondite, 
de qui naissaient tous les etres animes. 

Dion Chrysostome doit done avoir eu sous les yeux quelque 
euchologe mithriaque, dont les hynrnes amalgamaient la philosophic 
stoicienne avec la rehgion mazdeenne, et y ayant recomiu avec 
surprise ses propres convictions, exposees sous le voile d’allegories 
poetiques, il s’y mteressa au point de s’en inspirer pour une de ses 
conferences. Cette constatation est d’un interet capital pour la 
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comprehension de cette religion composite qu’etaient les mysteres 
mithriaques et montre combien ceux-ci ont ete profondement 
hellenis&. 

Ges mystte n ont pas seulement traduit en grec les chants 
liturgiques, qui avaient ete longtemps rediges en arameen,^ ils 
ont fortement modifie aussi le fonds des croyances dont ils etaient 
les interpretes. Les dogmes capitaux du mazdeisme furent affect^ 
par cette transformation. G’est ainsi que combinant Fidee iran- 
ienne d’une destinee de Funivers, ordonnee selon une serie de 
mdlenaires, avec la doctrine astrologique de la domination des sept 
planetes sur la terre, ces Mages etaient arrives a la conception d’un 
monde devant durer six miUe ans, lesquels devaient etre suivis d’un 
age d’or, soumis a Finfluence du Soleil, a qui ce metal appartient, 
millenium de felicite, dont Fidee devait etre reprise par les 
chihastes juifs et chretiens.^ Dans la grande crise qui precedera 
Finstauration de ce regne solaire, un fleuve de feu se repandra sur 
la terre; tous les hommes devront le traverser, et il brulera les 
mechants mais ne fera point souifrir les justes. Gette croyance 
qui remonte aux origines meme du mazdeisme, fut, elle aussi, 
combinee avec les doctrines des disciples de Zenon. Le “feu 
sage ” qui distittguait ainsi entre les pecheurs et les elus, fut identi- 
fie avec le irvp voepov qui, pour eux, etait Fenergie divine re- 
pandue dans toute la nature et toute Feschatologie de Fancien Iran 
fut ainsi modifiee par un rapprochement etabH avec ViKTrvpma-i^ 
des plulosophes. Nous voyons ainsi peu a peu se preciser nos 
idees sur ce melange de croyances perses, d’astrologie chaldeenne 
et de speculations hell&iques qui constitua, en Asie Mineure, la 
theologie du mithraisme. 

^ L’arameen et non le perse etait a Tepoque lielleiiistique la langue rituelle des Maguseens 
d’Asie Mineure, c£ Religions orientates p. 135. 

^ Sur tout ceci, cf. notre Pm du monde selon les Mages {Revue hist, des religions , CIIIj, 
1931), surtout pp. 40 ss. et 83. Wikenhauser, Die Herkunft der Idee des tausendjahrigen 
Reiches dans Romische Quartalschrift, XLV, 1937, pp. i ss. 
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par Hippolyte Delehaye, SJ. 

Les Forschtmgen in Ephesos de I’lnstitut arclieologique autrichien ont 
ramene Fattention sur les Actes de S. Timothee, publics en 1643 
dans les Acta Sanctorum, et dont le texte grec, accompagne d’un 
commentaire tres erudit, a ete presente au monde savant, en 1877, 
par H. Usener.^ Dernierement M. J. Keil leur a consacre un 
important article, on les donnees archeologiques ont ete speciale- 
ment mises a profit. ^ Ces Actes, remarquables par leur simplicite, 
renferment des dements intdessants, qui ont excite depuis long- 
temps la curiosite des erudits, sans reussir a les mettre d’accord sur 
la valeur historique du rdit, sur le genre auquel il faut le rattacher 
et sur Fepoque de sa composition. Le moment semble venu de 
revenir sur ces questions. Sans nous arreter a exposer les opinions 
courantes, nous entrons immediatement dans le sujet. 

Il existe des Actes de Timothd une vieille traduction latine.® 
Ce n’est pas une de ces versions qu’on est tente de negliger, sous 
prdexte que nous possedons Foriginal. Elle represente en effet 
un exemplaire plus complet que le texte grec publie, et ofi're des 
variantes dont il convient de tenir compte. Le titre est separe du 
corps du rdit par une adresse qui donne a la pide une allure speciale : 
Martyrium S. Timothei discipuli quidem facti S. Pauli apostoli, primi 
autem patriarchae constituti Ephesiorum metropolis Asiae, cunctis huius 
Asiae et Frygiae, Pamphyliae, Ponti et Galatiae et omnibus in catholica 
pace degentibus conpresbyteris. L’auteur de Fecrit que nous allons 
rdumer donne son nom : c’est Poly crate. 

^ Acta S, Timothei, programme de FUniversite de Bonn. Usener a repondu a certaines 
critiques dans un article reproduit dans ses Kleine Schriften, t. Ill, pp. 74-104. 

^ Zum Martyrium des heiligen Timotheus in Ephesos, dans Jahreshefte des Osterr. archdolo'- 
gischen Institutes, t. XXIX (1934), pp. 82-92. Notre travail etait a Fimpression lorsque 
nous avons eu connaissance, gr^ce a une obiigeante indication de M. J. Keil, de Farticle 
Timotheos de E. Fascher paru dans la Real-Encyctopadie de Pauly-Wissowa, VI a, en 1937. 

^ Usener, dans les Acta S, Timothei, a republic le texte des Acta Sanctorum, Ian. t, 11 , 
p. 566, revu sur plusieurs manuscrits. 
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Passons sur la premiere page ou sent rappelees les relations de 
Timothee avec S. Pad, qm I’etablit eveque d’Ephese sous I’empereur 
Neron et le proconsul Maximus. L’auteur continue : sur sa doctrine, 
ses miracles, son action on se renseignera dans les Actes des Apotres. 
Nous croyons devoir montrer qud connut personnellement non 
seulement Tapotre Pad, mais aussi Jean. Tandis que Neron pour- 
suivait les princes des apotres, et que mouraient plusieurs de leurs 
disciples, Jean, le grand Theologien, echappe a un naufrage, arriva 
dans cette vde, comme on peut le lire dans les ecrits d’lrenee de 
Lyon sur Fapotre. Les disciples des disciples du Seigneur, qui 
avaient ecrit le recit de ses miracles sur des feudles detachees, en 
diverses langues, et ne savaient comment les mettre en ordre, vin- 
rent a Ephese, et selon Topinion commune, les remirent a Jean. 
Celui-ci repartit ces notes en trois Evangdes, auxquels il donna les 
noms de Matthieu, de Marc et de Luc. Mais voyant qu’ils s’etaient 
attaches a la genealogie humaine, d supplea a ce qui leur manquait 
par les mervedles puisees au coeur du divin Maitre, et a cet Evangde 
d donna son nom. Le demon fit repandre contre lui des calomnies, 
pour le perdre dans I’esprit de Domitien. Celui-ci I’exda a Patmos, 
ime des Cyclades. 

Timothee continuait a presider a Fadministration de I’Eglise 
d’Ephese. Mais Fidolatrie n’etait pas completement extirpee : on 
n’avait point renonce a celebrer une f8te, appelee Karaycoyia. 
Ceux qui y prenaient part etaient masques et costume d’une fagon 
inconvenante. Ils portaient des idoles et des gourdins, et tout en 
chantant s’attaquaient a des hommes et a des femmes respectables, 
ensanglantaient les principaux endroits de la vide, se donnant Fair 
d’accomphr un devoir et un acte religieux. Timothee essaya de les 
detoumer de ces pratiques insensfe. Le jour de cette fete abomi- 
nable, il se mit, au mdieu du portique, a leur crier : “ Eph&iens, 
renoncez aux foHes de Fidolatrie et reconnaissez le vrai Dieu.” 

Mais les ministres du demon tomberent sur lui avec leurs gourdins 
et Fabattirent. Les fidMes le releverent respirant encore et le por- 
terent a la montagne qui avoisine la ville, pres du port. La, le 
saint rendit Fame, et son corps fut depose a Fendroit appele Pion, 
ou se trouve son fmpTvpiov. 

Apres la mort de Domitien, Nerva rappela de Fexil Fapotre 
Jean qui revint k £phese. Timothee n’etait plus, et a la de- 
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mande des chefs, Jean accepta de se charger de radministration de 
r£gHse. 

Timothee mourut trois jours apres les Karaytayia, d’apres le 
comput Asiatique le 30® jour du quatrieme mois ; d’apres le calen- 
drier romain le 22 janvier, sous le regne de Nerva et le proconsular 
de Peregrinus. 

Cette piece a ete ecrite a Ephese, toujours appelee “ notre ville 
eViordy rg ’E^eo'/coi' Tavrg irdAet — iTriarrgvou ravrg rg rroXei — eu 
opLW ravrgs rgs TrdXecoy. Le corps du saint est depose eV iirt- 
Kukovfiepq) Hiovi ev8a vvv Tvy)(apei ro dyicorarop avrov jxapTVpioP. 
Timothee park aux pai'ens eV rg p-eag roO ip.l36Xov. Le portique 
est atteste par les inscriptions et il donnait peut-etre son nom k 
un quartier ou a un edifice d’ou les ififioXelrou. tiraient le leurd 
Puis il y a la fete locale des KaraycSyta celebree, non pas en I’honneur 
de la grande Diane, comme on I’a cru longtemps, mais en I’honneur 
de Dionysos. 

Plusieurs villes grecques en avaient institue une semblable, et le 
jour de I’entree de Marc Antoine a ifiph^e, I’an 41 avant J. C., on voit 
s’y derouler un cortege de bacchantes, de Pans et de Satyres, accla- 
mant le heros du jour sous le nom de Dionysos.^ 

Si le lieu d’origine des Acres de S. Timothee n’of&e aucun doute, 
nous n’avons aucune donnee sur I’epoque de leur redaction. On a 
voulu les faire remonter tres haut, en tenant compte surtout de 
I’impression favorable produite par la lecture d’un r&it simple, 
sincere et sans apprets, contrastant avec tant d’autres liistoires de 
convention ou la fantaisie et le merveiUeux debordent. Mais voici 
d’abord ime objection. La patrie de Timothee, Lystres, est appelee 
par I’hagiographe yu./a rgs JXvKaopcop eVapy/ay. La Lycaonie n’a 
et6 erig& en province qu’en 374 : une difficulte dont Usener a 
essay e de se tirer, en supposant qu’au V® siMe, quelque sous-diacre 
(pourquoi un sous-diacre ?) a bien pu substituer, au mot yapa ou 
yg de roriginal, le terme, propre alors, aujourd’hui embarrassant, 
d’eVapx^a-® Cela n’est pas de bonne guerre, et pour notre part 
nous n’avons aucune peine a admettre que la piece a ete ecrite a 
une epoque relativement tardive, au debut, ou meme a la fin du V® 
siMe. 

^ Keil, op. of., p. 87. 2 plutarque, Antoine, 23 ; Keil, op. cit., pp. 82-87. 

^ Usener, Acta S. Timotheij p. 35, 
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Parmi les qualites qui ont fait apprecier les Actes de Timothee, 
on signale Texactitude de la chronologic. Sur ce point, dit-on, 
on n’a pas reussi a prendre I’hagiographe en defaut. N’exag&ons 
rien. Coinme repte chronologiques nous n’avons que cinq 
noms : les empereurs Neron, Domitien et Nerva, plus deux pro- 
consuls : Maximus et Peregrinus. Pour dater approximativement 
les evenements racontes par I’hagiographe, qui sans doute n’feit 
pas un dlettre, la Hste des empereurs n of&ait pas grand choix, et il 
n’est guere etonnant qu’il n’ait pas commis sur ce point quelque 
grosse erreur. Quant aux deux magistrats, les plus consciencieux 
efforts ont ete faits pour leur trouver une place dans la hste des 
proconsuls d’Asie. On n’a abouti qu’a d&ouvrir un Maximus, 
consul suffectus de I’an 49, qui aurait pu devenir proconsul, mais sans 
qu’on sache si cet honneur lui est reellement echu. Pour un Pere- 
grinus, on pourrait peut-6tre, avec beaucoup de bonne volonte, 
trouver une place disponible. La conjecture ne va pas au-dela.^ 
Les deux noms de ces pretendus proconsuls d’Asie sont assez fre- 
quents a cette epoque pour qu’on puisse les avoir trouv& ailleurs 
que dans les fastes. Les hagiographes n’ont jamais ete embarrasses 
pour recruter leur personnel. Ne nous extasions done pas devant 
la precision chronologique, tres illusoire, de nos Actes. Il importe 
avant tout de s’entendre sur le caractere propre de cette composition. 

On s’aper^oit aussitot qu’il y est beaucoup plus question de S. 
Jean que de TTimothee, sur lequel nous n’apprenons presque rien. 
Th. Zahn en avak conclu que I’hagiographe ne connaissait aucune 
tradition ancienne sur sa vie et son activite.® Tout le premier 
Usener avait send combien etait anormal le cas d’un historien qui 
s’empresse d’oublier son heros pour s’occuper presque exclusive- 
ment d’un autre. Cela ne pouvait s’expliquer que d’une seule 
maniere. Et voici comment I’entendait Usener. Pour ecrire les 
Actes de Timothee qu’on lui demandait, I’auteur ne disposait que 
d’une source, aujourd’hui perdue : une histoire de I’Eghse d’Ephese 
dans laquelle il etait parle de S. Jean et de S. Timothee. Ayant 
a s’occuper de ce dernier, il aurait du normalement s’en tenir aux 
passages qui le concemaient. Il trouva plus simple de transcrire ces 

^ Usener, Kleine Schriften^ t.c., p. 84. 

^ Voir le compte rendu developpe du travail d’Usener dans Gottingische gekhrte An-- 
zeigen, 1878, 1. 1, pp. 97-114. 
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Amiales telles qu’elles se pr&entaient, en abregeant peut-etre de-ci 
de-lL 

C’est un jeu bien dangereux que la recherche des sources perdues. 
De cette histoire de ffiglise d’Ephese, on n’a jamais entendu parler, 
et Eusebe, si interesse a recueillir tout ce qui conceme les origines des 
grandes J^glises, ne fait pas la moindre allusion a un ouvrage de ce 
genre. Mais Usener insiste. L’auteur ne peut avoir ete amene par 
la tSche qu’il s’est imposee a op&er la fusion des Actes de S. Jean 
avec ceux de Timothee. Il doit Tavoir trouvee toute faite dans 
cette histoire.^ 

On ne peut assez s’etonner qu’avant d’&rire cette rephque, 
Usener n’ait pas relu le passage ou Thagiographe indique expresse- 
ment a quelle pens& il obeit. Sur la doctrine et les miracles et les 
grandes actions de Timothee on peut se renseigner dans les Actes 
des Apotres : 'Hyua? de diKaiou 7 rapa(TTr}(rai on ye 8^ d avrds ayia- 
TCLTOs airoaroXos 'TipLodeos ov ixovov tov aylov nauAou rod aocdl/xov 
Koii '7ravev<prjfiov aTTOcTToXov, dXXa /cat tov evdo^ov 6eoX6yov '\a>dvvov 
TOV eifi TO crr^dos dvairavcraixevov tov fieydXov Qeov kou. cra>Trjpos 
rjpMV 'l-pcrov yipicTTOv avTOTTTrjs re /cat avTrjKOOs yeyevprai. En 
d’autres termes : on sait de reste que Timothee a ete le disciple 
de S. Paul ; je me propose de montrer qu’il n’a pas ete en relations 
moins etroites avec notre S. Jean. 

Nul argument n’etait mieux fait pour promouvoir le culte de 
S. Timothee a £phese que d’insister sur les Hens qui Funissaient au 
grand patron de la cite. Ce n’etait pas une entreprise bien ais6e 
d’en faire la demonstration ; les documents n’en avaient guere 
garde le souvenir. Mais Timothy avait ete etabh eveque d’Ephese ; 
S. Jean y avait vecu et y etait mort. Tout le monde devait com- 
prendre qu’ils s’etaient connus et avaient travaille a la m^me oeuvre 
apostolique. Il suffisait done, s’est dit I’hagiographe, de montrer 
comment S. Jean etait arrivd dans la metropole, ce qu’il y avait fait, 
comme quoi il y avait meme sejoume deux fois et avait repris la 
succession de son disciple et ami apres la mort de ce dernier. 

^ Kleim Schriften, t.c., p. 85. Usener croit avoir trouvd une confmnation de ses vues 
sur ces pretendues Annales dans ia Passion de S. Agathonicus {Bibliotheca hagiogra^hica grceca 
40). Nous avons, ailleurs {Analecta Bollandianaj t. XXXI, pp. 245-247), 6tudie cette piece 
mediocre sans y rien trouver qui dortne un appui ^ son systeme, rien surtout qui justifie 
cette appreciation que la Passion d’ Agathonicus appartiendrait a la meilleure 6poque du 
quatrieme siccle et pourrait etre comptee parmi les “Acta sincera” au meme titre que 
n importe quelle relation non officielle, Kleine Schriften, t,c,, pp. 86-89. 
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II n’a pas fallu recourir a des Amiales de TEglise d’Ephese pour 
trouver ces renseignements. Comme Fa bien montre Lipsius, il suf- 
fisait de quelques lectures superficielles des histoires en vogue, com- 
pletees par des combinaisons et des developpements fantaisistes, pour 
tirer des Actes apocryphes de S. Jean Fhistoire du naufrage et de 
Farrivee k Ephese ; et des textes d’lrenee, cit& par Eusebe, les prin- 
cipaux details concemant Fapotre et une chronologic des evene- 
ments. Les elements du curieux passage sur Forigine des Evangiles, 
qu Usenet regardait comme reproduisant une des plus anciennes 
legendes de F£glise d’Asie, ont ete donn& par Eusebe, librement 
interpr^te et paraphrase.^ Tout cela est complete par Fepisode 
final des Karayayia, que rien n’empeche de regarder comme foumi 
par la tradition locale, sans que Fon soit obhge d’y rattacher la 
personne de Timoth^e. 

Nos Actes ne sent done qu un recit factice, fait de pieces rap- 
portees, dans un cadre de convention. L’auteur a choisi la forme 
d’tme lettre envoyee aux Eghses d’Asie, comme celle de I’Eghse de 
Smyme sur la mort de S. Polycarpe et la circulaire des Eglises de 
Vienne et de Lyon sur le martyre de S. Pothin et de ses compagnons. 
Pour donner plus de credit a cette histoire, il se fait passer pour 
Polycrate, le edebre eveque d’Ephese de la fin du second siecle. 
Notre hagiographe est done un simple compilateur et de plus un 
faussaire — ^un bien gros mot peut-8tre etant donnees les mceurs 
litteraires d’autrefois. 

Mais si Fon ne pent lui accorder creance pour la partie des 
Actes ou Femprunt est manifeste, ne faut-il pas accepter comme 
historique le seul detail qui se rapporte directement a Timothee 
et dont la couleur locale est bien marquee : le martyre du 
saint durant une fete paienne ou tous les exces etaient toleres ? 
On serait porte a Fadmettre si Fepisode etait rapporte par im 
auteur qui fait preuve par aiUeurs d’avoir puise a de bonnes sources 
et n’est pas obhge d’aller chercher ses renseignements a cote du 
sujet. Mais le pseudo-Polycrate n’inspire aucune confiance, et 
nous connaissons le precede, pratique par plus d’un de ses emules, 
d’introduire comme element d’interet dans des recits de fantaisie 
quelque incident dont le caractere historique ne pent guere faire de 
doute, sous reserve qu’il n’a aucim rapport avec le heros. Nous ne 

^ Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, t, I, pp. 443-444 ; t. II, 2, pp. 377-378. 
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rappellerons qu’un seul exemple, celui des Actes fabuleux de S. 
Dasius, dans lesquels se trouve insere un passage sur les Satumales, 
de provenance inconnue, mais qui a aussitot attire Tattention des 
historiens.^ 

Pour d&ider que le r^cit de la mort de Timothee fait echo i 
une tradition serieuse et n’est pas une simple combinaison de 
I’hagiographe, il faudrait une raison solide que nous cherchons en 
vain. Sauf le cas exceptionnel ou nous sommes renseignes par un 
document contemporain, nous n’avons pas de details sur les derniers 
moments des martyrs et sur le genre de mort qu’ils ont subi. La 
memoire populaire ne retient que les faits qui lui sont constamment 
rappeles par les monuments et les institutions. Si elle n’oublie pas 
que le saint est mort martyr, c’est qu’eUe pent visiter son tombeau, 
et que tous les ans on cdebre son anniversaire. Quel plus illustre 
exemple peut-on apporter d’un fait, k premiere vue si etrange, que 
celui des saints de Rome, celebres entre tous, mais dont Thistoire 
n’a retenu que les noms et la date du martyre ? 

On ne manquera pas de nous opposer la precision avec laquelle 
le biographe de S. Timothee indique la date de la mort du saint, 
le trente du quatrieme mois selon les Asiatiques, le 22 janvier d’apres 
les Romains, fiera rpels '^fji.ipas rmv KaXovp-evcov K-araycoyccou. La 
relation entre I’anniversaire du martyre et la fete paienne est ex- 
pressement notee. N’est-ce pas la preuve qu’il existait une tradition 
a ce sujet ? 

Pour reconnaitre a pareille tradition une valeur historique, il 
faudrait qu’elle remontat au jour meme de la mort du saint, ou si 
Ton veut, a Fannee suivante, lorsque pour la premiere fois on fit 
memoire de lui dans la liturgie. Mais I’institution de Tanniversaire 
d’un martyr au siMe est un fait qui a besoin d’etre prouve. 
Souvenons nous que le cuke dans son plein developpement comporte 
deux elements : I’honneur rendu au tombeau et la commemoration 
annuelle. Nous constatons que dans les temps antiques la fete 
proprement dite n’est parfois institufe que plus tard, a in si a Rome 
pour les apotres Pierre et Paul.® Sans aucun doute, a £phese on 
designait I’endroit ou reposait Timothee. En 356 I’empereur 
Constance fit enlever les reHques du disciple des apotres, pour les 

^ H. Deiehaye, Les Passions des martyrs et les genres litteraires, pp. 321-328. 

^ H. Deiehaye, Origines du culte des martyrs^, pp, 263-269. 
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txansfte a Constantinople, on les plus grands honneurs leur etaient 
r&erves.^ Rien n’indique qu a ce moment le cuke de Timothee eut 
a £phese franchi la premike kape, et que le jour de son anniver- 
saire amenat a son tombeau la foule des fidkes. Bien au contraire. 
On ne con^oit pas que I’empereur ait pu faire enlever d’autorite 
le corps d’un saint dont la fete kait kablie et celebrk suivant les 
rites. E est fort probable que la gloire de S. Timothk etait eclipsee 
par celle de S. Jean, et que les agents de I’empereur charges de trouver 
des corps saints pour 1 ’ ’ ATrocrToXelov, ou Ton ne voyait jusque-la que 
des cenotaphes, lui signalkent qua Ephke un personnage apostoli- 
que ne recevait pas les honneurs qui lui etaient dus. Il voulut se 
charger de reparer cette neghgence, fit venir a Constantinople les 
rehques de S. Timothk, qui fut bientot rejoint par S. Andre et S. 
Luc. 

Il parait probable que I’initiative impkiale fut Forigine du 
cuke de S. Timothee chez les Ephesiens, qui coniprirent alors quel 
tresor ds avaient perdu. Ne voulant pas etre en reste avec Con- 
stantinople, ils institukent une fete en Fhonneur de S. Timothk et 
batirent un fiaprvpiov au Heu ou tout d’abord se trouvait son tombeau. 
La raison qui fit choisir pour la fete la date du 22 janvier nous est tout 
aussi obscure que celle qui, k Rome, fit placer la fete des apotres 
Pierre et Paul au 29 juin. A Ephke la solennitd se trouva tomber 
dans la saison oh I’on continuait a ckkrer, sous une forme bien 
attenuee sans doute, les Karayayia, comme a Rome subsistkent 
assez longtemps aprk le triomphe de I’Eghse, les Lupercalia ; plus 
exactement, c’est trois jours aprk la fete populaire qu’avait lieu 
la fete rehgieuse.® Ne serait-il pas permis de conjecturer que cette 
circonstance suggera a Fhagiographe le denouement dramatique 
de son recit, et que ce n’est pour nulle autre raison que la fke de 
Dionysos figure comme episode dans les Actes de Timothee ? 

^ H. Delehaye, Origines du cuke des martyrs^, P* 55- 

^ Le marryrologe Heronymien annonce la fete de S. Timothee le 27 septembre. 
Commentarius perpetuus in martyrologium hieronytnianum (Bruxelles, I93i)> P- 52^^* Nous 
si’avons trouv6 aucune explication de cette date. 


PLAUTUS COMMENTS ON ANATOLIAN AFFAIRS 

by Tenney Frank 

It has not been noticed, I think, that both Ennius and Plautus con- 
tain allusions to Scipio’s invasion of Asia in 190-189 b.c. when 
he planned to attack Antiochus the Great. In Plautus Bacchides, 
926-974, Clirysalus in a long canticum, which certainly was not in 
Menander, compares his successful tricks to those by which Troy 
was captured. He is Ulysses as well as Agamemnon. He has 
captured the palladium, slain Troilus, and constructed a Trojan 
horse. In 1 . 932, he uses a line of Ennius, citing it almost word for 
word (Enn., 99, V) : 

O pater, o patria, o Priami domus, 

which would seem to indicate that Plautus was referring to a tragedy 
of Ennius on the theme of Troy’s fall. The line in Ennius actually 
was inspired by the Andromache of Euripides, and the play of Ennius 
was doubtless his Andromache, which seems to have been fashioned 
from three plays of Euripides, the Andromache, the Hecuba, and the 
Trojan Women. 

Now Plautus apparently does not make elaborate references to 
Greek myths unless he knows that his audience has recently become 
farnihar with the story by seeing it presented in some tragedy. 
His Bacchides, according to Ritschl, was probably performed in 
189, and we may therefore assume that the Andromache of Ennius 
should be dated in 189 or the year before. Ennius would have been 
very likely to have presented a Trojan play that year in honour of 
his patron Scipio, who was then crossing the Hellespont to attack 
Antiochus the Great somewhere near the plains of Troy. The 
people of Rome were of course excitedly awaiting news since 
Antiochus was thought to be a very formidable foe. Scipio himself 
felt that the situation was unusually significant, for as soon as he 
had crossed into Asia (Livy, 37 » 3 ?) he at once ascended to the citadel 
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of Ilium, sacrificed to Athena, and spoke with dramatic effect to 
the citizens of the town, reminding them that Troy was the ancestral 
city of Rome, that Rome was proud of such parentage, and that his 

army had come to set Ihum free. 

When Ennius combined the best parts of three plays of Euripides 
to picture the fall of Troy in a play which was still a favourite in 
Cicero’s day, the Romans were doubtless impressed, and the full 
meaning of Scipio’s expedition was brought home to the audience. 
It is therefore not surprising that Plautus, m a comedy following 
soon after Ennius’ tragedy, should make such elaborate use in a 
canticum of the details of the Trojan story, a story that the holiday 
pubhc of Rome had good reason to find of special import at the 
time. We may add that the Pseudolus of Plautus, which was played 
not long afterwards, also contains several references to the story of 
Troy : the play of Ennius had evidendy made an impression that 
lasted several months. It should perhaps be added that whereas 
Enn ius wrote his tragedy in order to honour Scipio, Plautus, who 
was something less than a worshipper of this hero, introduced a 
note of parody, or at least of irreverence into his comedy. 

I have shown elsewhere {AJP, 1932, 152 ff.) that in the Trinum- 
mus also Plautus took the occasion to write disparagingly of the 
Scipios at a time when they were being severely attacked by Cato. 
Let me add here that near the end of his life Plautus in the Truculentus 
wrote a few bitter words about Ennius who had recendy lauded 
Fulvius Nobdior, a member of the Scipionic group, in the praetexta, 
Amhracia. We know that Fulvius took Ennius on his staff to the 
siege of Ambracia in 188, and presumably Ennius’ play was presented 
M the triumphal games in 187. The play gave very high praise 
to Fulvius who was just then being severely criticized by Cato. 
In the Truculentus ( 1 . 465) Stratophanes, a boastful soldier, says : 
“ I know many military men who are mendacious ; one could 
mention Homeronides [i.e. the imitator of Homer] and many others 
who have told of fictitious batdes.” This of course refers to Ennius 
who in his Annals had claimed to be inspired by Homer. More- 
over, die impUcation of the line is that the Ambracia had considerably 
exaggerated the achievements of Fulvius and Ennius. Since 
Plautus presented his irreverent Amphitruo very soon afterwards 
(see Janne, Rev. Beige, 1933), I think we may safely surmise that 
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the humorous account of a battle given there by Sosia ( 11 . 197-247) 
probably travesties a scene in the Amhracia. 

Be that as it may, Plautus’ depreciative reference to Enmus in 
the Truculentus seems to fall in line with his irreverent remarks 
about Scipio in }m Bacchides and Trimmmus. In other words, we 
find that when Ennius was doing his best to support Scipio while 
Cato was forming a strong party to oppose the Scipionic poHcy, 
Plautus, in sympathy with the Catonian group, presented comedies 
that contained travesties on the heroizing plays of Ennius. He 
thus awakened irreverent laughter that must have played some part 
in weakening the popularity of the Scipios. In 185 Cato won his 
battle by election to the censorship, and the year after Scipio acknow- 
ledged defeat by withdrawing into retirement at Liternum. 

In view of this evidence regarding Plautus’ sympathies during 
the years 190-187, it is interesting to find that some twelve years 
earlier Plautus had expressed a difierent view on the eastern poHcy 
of the Scipionic group. In a deferred prologue of the Cistellaria 
( 11 . 198-202), Auxihum, after telling the plot, addresses the audience 
as follows : “ Farewell, and win your victories by true valour as 
heretofore. Protect your aUies old and new, and aid your auxiliaries 
by just dealing, lay low your enemies, win laud and praise and let 
the conquered Carthaginians feel your righteous wrath.” This 
must be dated in the year 201 when Carthage had surrendered, but 
when the terms of the indemnity were still under discussion at Rome. 
The fine “ servate vostros socios veteres et novos ” points to the 
fact that envoys had aheady come from Attains and Rhodes appeal- 
ing for help against PhiHp, that is some time in 201. The Senate 
deferred its answer, but that the PhiUiellemc policy of Scipio was 
then debated with favour is proved by the election of Sulpicius as 
consul that autumn, obviously with a view to his taking the com- 
mand against Macedonia. This passage in tlie Cistellaria therefore 
definitely dates the play in 201 ; it shows Plautus’ sympathies to- 
wards the Scipionic programme at that time. Moreover, it proves 
that this party looked upon Attains and Rhodes as socii. That is 
important, because modem historians with almost one accord have 
charged Livy with carelessness in calling them socii et amici. Prob- 
ably the Senate used this very phrase even if it stretched the juridical 
conception of the words. When war is breaking out one is 
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generous to one’s prospective associates. If Plautus, writing while 
the discussion was on, called these powers socii, then the official 
documents doubtless called them so, and Livy was probably correct. 

The view of Plautus is unmistakable. 

It is because of references like these that I beHeve we have been 
quite mistaken about Plautus when we have assumed that he was 
merely a translator of Greek comedies who took no interest in 
contemporaneous events. It would seem on the contrary that he 
took a vital interest in the politics of his day and that, despite the 
danger he incurred by using the national stage to present his own 
views, he did openly favour the Philhellenic poHcy in 201, though 
later, when it was being carried to dangerous lengths, he gave sym- 
pathetic support to the party of Cato which criticized Scipio. 


SOME NOTES ON THE COINAGE OF CYPRUS 


by George Hill 

Although the archaeology of Cyprus does not come strictly within 
the scope of this volume, it will be agreed by all those who are 
acquainted with the work of the scholar in whose honour it is 
printed that he has distinguished himself in that field as well as in 
Asia MinorT There is, therefore, some excuse for offering as a 
contribution a few notes which have been made in the course of 
collecting material for a history of the island. 

Euelthon of Salamis 

The coinage of ancient Cyprus during its association with the 
Persian Empire accurately reflects the indefinite sort of independence 
which it enjoyed. The royal status of the rulers of its cities was 
respected ; when Euagoras I negotiated for peace, it was as a king 
(subordinate, it is true, to the Great King) that he insisted on being 
recognized. When in the sixth century the Cypriote rulers begin 
to issue money never does the figure of the Great King appear 
on it, as it does elsewhere, in Phoenicia, or CiHcia or Caria,^ and 
there is nothing in the types or symbols of the coins. Oriental 
though some may be in origin, which can be taken as proving a 
poHtical relation to the Empire. (The question of standard is 
another matter, to be discussed below.) It is a purely autonomous 
coinage, and such an institution is one of the prerogatives of 
sovereignty. Gold was not issued, it is true, by any Cypriote king 
before Euagoras I, but that means little, because the issue of gold 

lE.g. “Frescoes at Galata, Cyprus” (JHS, 53, 1933) ; “Tte Church of Asiaou, 
Cyprus, and its Frescoes,” in collaboration with the Bishop of Gibraltar, Major Vivian 
Seymer and Mrs. Buckler {Archaeologia, 83, 1934) ; “ Documents from Phrygia and Cyprus ” 
(JHS, 55, 1935)- 

2 Spyridakis, Euagoras I, p. 98. 
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by Greeks before the last years of the fifth century was, for other 
reasons, excessively rare. 

The institution of coinage, which had been familiar in western 
Asia Minor and the Aegean for centuries, was adopted in Cyprus 
during the reign of Euelthon of Salamis, who struck in his own 
name the first silver money in the island. He used a standard 
practically indistinguishable from (though, if anything, slightly 
heavier than) that which was eventually employed for the imperial 
Persian coinage.^ That currency may not have been instituted 
before the time of Darius I ; but the weight system to which it 
conformed must have been in use among the Persians before the 
introduction of coinage. Presumably the tribute received from 
the various provinces would be reduced to terms of this standard, 
in whatever forms or denominations it was originally received. 
The use of the Persian standard in a Persian province, though not 
a necessity,^ would thus be convenient. It seems reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that Euelthon adopted the standard because 
he had come under Persian suzerainty ; so that we may date the 
introduction of coinage at Salamis about 538. It precedes by a 
century more or less the introduction of coinage in Phoenicia. 
The date of Euelthon’s accession is unknown, and 560, which is 
usually accepted, is a mere guess. That he was the most powerful, 
if not the supreme, ruler of the island, is indicated by his plentiful 
coinage,® on some issues of which, indeed, he seems to claim 
sovereignty over the whole of the Cypriotes. The obverse type 
of all Ins coins, as of those of his successors down to the time of 
Euagoras I, is a ram or a ram’s head. When a reverse type is 
used, it is the ankh-syrahol, which is borrowed from Egypt, pre- 
sumably as indicating his royal status. And within the ring of the 

^ The heaviest known Cypriote coin is of ii’56 gm., which thus outweighs two Persian 
silver shekels of the normal weight of 5*6 gm., and is very little less than twice the heaviest 
known shekel of 5*88 gm. 

^ The standard was in use in Phoenicia, for Aradus, when it began to issue money 
towards the end of the fifth century, adopted it, although it was not necessary to do so, 
seeing that other Phoenician cities had already begun to strike on the Phoenician standard. 
The large sums involved in tribute payments would, of course, be checked by weight, not 
counted in coins. 

^ BM Cat, Cyprus, pp. Ixxxv ff. The classification is largely conjectural, and it is not 
certain that the coins with types on both sides are necessarily all later than those with a flat 
reverse. See Robinson in Num. Chr., 1935, p. 185, and Herzfeld in Trans. Int. Num. Congr,, 
1936, p. 414 (foundation deposit from PersepoHs, dating about 515). 
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ankh is the Cypriote sign Ki>— so that the design proclaims him 
King of Cyprusd 

The ram has been explained as alluding to Persia,® which, 
according to the oldest astrological geography, was under the sign 
of Aries. But so was Egypt.® Both Euelthon’s types, therefore, 
may have been Egyptian in origin. This is not incompatible with 
the view expressed above that he adopted the Persian standard for 
his coinage because he had become a vassal of Persia ; for types 
may be adopted for cultural reasons, while commercial or political 
interests dictate the choice of monetary standards. 

Marion and Soli 

Both Marion and SoH were cities of strong Hellenic sympathity ; 
but their history in the fifth century is diversified by the intrusion 
of Persian or pro-Persian elements, if we accept the ingenious 
reconstruction which has been made by Gjerstad on the basis of 
the Swedish excavations at Vouni.* 

There are no coins attributable to SoH struck in the fifth century, 
except possibly quite at the beginning of that period. But it is 
interesting, in view of the known Hellenic sympathies of that city, 
to note that among the types of Cypriote coins issued in the years 
round the Ionian Revolt— in which Eretria and Athens were the 
only cities of the Greek mainland to take part— are two, the gor- 
goneion and the cuttle-fish, which may be due to the influence 
of Athens and Eretria, and that there is some reason for the attri- 
bution of these coins to Soli.® After the failure of the Revolt in 
Cyprus, only Soli held out for five months, until the Persians took 
it by mining the fortifications. Since the earhest palace and forti- 
fications on the lull of Vouni ® date from about this time, the sugges- 
tion has been made that it was fortified by the Persians to overawe 

^ The sign might stand equally well for JTj or Xu, but it is not likely that it is the initial 
of the city of Chytri. 

^ Spyridakis, p. 93- ^ Giindel in RE^ XI, col. 1879, 1881. 

^ Swedish Cyprus Expedition j III, pp. no, 287-288. 

^ See, especially for the cuttle-fish type, Robinson on the Larnaka hoard, Num. C/?r., 
1935, p- 187. 

That Vouni is Aipeia was first suggested by Oberhummer in Ztschr, d. Ges. f Erdkunde, 
Berlin, 25, 1890, p. 38. If this is right, as it seems to be, die story of the removal of the 
original settlement from Aipeia to Soli at the suggestion of Solon cannot be accepted (Plut., 
SoLj 26), since there is no trace of settlement on Vouni earlier than about 500. 



the Philhellene Soli, which then ceased to strike coins. Marion, 
on the other hand, also received, it is supposed, a pro-Persian 
ruler. For, in spite of its previous Greek sympathies, Kimon 
found it necessary to reduce it as one of the first operations of his 
expedition some fifty years later. Now Marion had been issuing 
coins in this first half of the fifth century, and it is significant that 
in addition to the inscription in the Cypriote syllabary, which 
fixes the attribution to Marion, they bear also Phoenician letters.^ 
Some Phoenician ruler, therefore, drawn probably from Kition 
or Lapethos, must have been installed in the city. This state of 
tilings was reversed, it would seem, after Kimon took the city. 
The coins of Stasioikos and Timocharis, dating from the second 
half of the century, show no signs of Phoenician lettering. What 
is more, a new palace, in which traces of a more Hellenic style are 
found by the excavators, arose on Vounl, and a temple of Athena 
was also built at the same time. It is suggested that the kings of 
Marion occupied the place. In a remarkable hoard which was 
found in the ruins of the palace, which was finally destroyed at the 
beginning of the fourth century, there is a very large proportion 
of coins of these very kings of Marion. But that, it must be ad- 
mitted, proves no more than close trade-relations. 

For a time, during the first three-quarters of the fourth century, 
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Idalion 

The famous bronze tablet of Idalion,^ has been referred to 
the time of the Ionian Revolt.^ This early dating seems to me less 
likely than one about half a century later. The tablet is reported 
to have been found by treasure-diggers on the top-plateau of the 
Western AcropoHs of IdaHon.® Reports of provenance of this 
kind are notoriously untrustworthy, but the Swedish excavators 
are inclined to accept this one. They are also convinced, on the 
evidence of the pottery, that this acropohs was deserted not later 
than 470. Now the tablet refers to a siege by the “ Medes and 
Kitians,” during which the physician Onashos, son of Onasi- 
kypros, and his brothers had been compelled to tend the wounded 
without fee, and records the payment to them of an indemnity 
by the king Stasikypros and the city. The fact that the king 
Stasikypros was still reigning when the tablet was inscribed 
shows that the siege was unsuccessful. The Swedish excavators, 
trusting the report of the finding of the tablet, and concluding that 
it must be earher than 470, since the acropolis, they hold, was 
deserted then, observe that the Revolt of 499-498 is the only known 
historical event with which the circumstances described in the 
tablet can be connected. If this is correct, it follows that there 
must have been a king Stasikypros reigning before that date. But 
it may not be quite correct, for we know very httle of the history 
of Cyprus between the Revolt and Kumon’s last expedition, except 
the temporary recovery of the island from the Persians after Mykale, 
in 478, and the fighting there in 459-458, mentioned in a well- 
known Attic inscription.* There may have been plenty of oc- 
casions for an attack on Idahon by Kition, after 499-498, and before 
the one which finally succeeded, when Azbaal, son of Baalmelek I, 
conquered the place. AzbaaFs conquest is inferred from the well- 
known dedicatory inscription from Idahon, dated in the third 

1 GDI, I, No. 60 ; Hoffmann, No. 135- 

^ So Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., Ill, p. 305 ; Oberhummer, art. Idalion^ in RE, IX, 868 ; 
Gjerstad, in Swedish Cyprus Exp., II, p. 625 ; Spyridakis (in KvnpiaKal Enov^ai, I, 1937, 
pp. 73 ff) gives the impression that he would have liked, in accordance with his recognition 
of Adienian influence on the Idalian constitution, to give the lowest possible date as 456, 
the year of the failure of the Athenian expedition to Egypt, but, being unwilling to dispute 
the archaeological ’’ evidence, he is forced to regard it as not later than 470. 

3 SCE, II, p. 462. ^ Tod, Gr. Hist Inscr., No. 26. 
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year of Baalmelek (II), king of Kition and Idalion, son of Azbaal, 
king of Edtion and Idalion, son of Baalmelek (I), king of Kitiond 
Azbaal and his successors continued to rule over Idalion until the 
general suppression of the kingdoms of Cyprus. When precisely 
Azbaal took it, we do not know. The Swedish excavators associate 
the desertion of the Western AcropoHs with this conquest, and 
therefore date it to 470. That means that Azbaal was already king 
of Kition by 470. (Numismatists have hitherto assigned him to 
about 445-425.) And here we must consider the evidence of the 
coins. 

The Lamaka hoard, pubhshed by Dikaios and Robinson, was 
buried very shortly after 480.^ It contained no coins of Baal- 
melek I, although it was buried on the site of his own city. There 
is, it is true, often a time-lag to be allowed for in hoards (the latest 
coin in a hoard being possibly many years earlier than the actual 
date of deposit), but thus cannot be lightly assumed in the case of 
local coinage. We may therefore take it that Baalmelek I did not 
begin to reign until after 480. This confirms the traditional date, 
about 479, assigned to him. Unfortunately, we do not know how 
long he reigned. Unless he was succeeded by Azbaal after a very 
short reign, it is clear that the capture of IdaHon by Azbaal cannot 
have taken place very soon after 480. 

What, however, do the coins of Idahon tell us? They form 
a closely-knit series, beginning shortly before 500, to judge from 
their style, and going down to the fall of the city. If that, as the 
Swedish excavators beheve, took place about 470, we have but 
thirty years for the following series : — 

(a) Uninscribed ; incuse reverse. 

(h) King O .na .sa . . . ; incuse reverse. 

(c) King Ki . . lotus reverse. 

(d) iCing Ka .ra . . . ; lotus reverse. 

(e) King 5 a . . . ; lotus reverse. 

Of these, three classes, (a), (h), and (c), were represented in the 
Lamaka hoard, which was buried about 480— some ten coins of 

^ Berger, CR Acad. Inscr., 1887, pp. 203-210 ; Euting, S. B. Berl. Akad., 1887, pp. 420- 

422. 

® Num. Chr., 1935, p. 190. Newell (in the article mentioned in the next note) publishes 
more staten of Kition from the same hoard, but they bear no king’s name, and precede 
Baalmelek I. 
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(a) or (&), seventeen of (h), and nine of (f)d But of (t) only the 
first issue is represented in the hoard, not the later issues which seem 
to give a second syllable (vo) of the king’s name. So Ki • • • evi- 
dently reigned for some time after 480. It is to be noted that as 
blanks for these latest issues he used coins of Baalmelek I. 

If the date 499-498 is correct for the unsuccessful siege in the 
reign of Stasikypros, his coins, if he struck any, must belong to 
series (a). We should thus have the following sequence : — 

Before and after 499-498 Stasikypros. 

Before 480 Onasa ... 

Before and after 480 Ki . . . 

Between 480 and 470 Kara . . . and Sa . . . 

That would be five kings in one generation, with two reigns 
and a bit of a third crowded into the last decade, which is, to say 

the least, a record for which there are few parallels.^ 

The alternative is to identify the Stasikypros of the tablet with 
the Sa . . . of series (e), and to extend the period of IdaHon’s 
independence and coinage to about 450-445 (there is no need, as 
I once thought,® to bring it down later), dating its fall to after the 
failure of Kimon’s expedition in 449. If we accept the evidence 
of the pottery for the desertion of the Western Acropolis in 470 
rather than twenty years later, this involves the assumption that 
the kings of Idahon continued to rule on the Eastern AcropoHs, 
and that the tablet was not, after all, found where it was said to 
have been. There is also the possibility, if one may venture to 
suggest it, that the dating of the pottery may be out by some twenty 
years. It may be due to the prejudice of a numismatist, but I am 
inclined to accept this last assumption in preference to the sup- 
position that the Lamaka hoard was “ closed ” some ten or twenty 
years before it was buried. 

The Idahon tablet is dated in the year of the eponymous magis- 
trate Philokypros son of Onasagoras. Robinson suggests that this 

1 ITiese figure would be considerably increased if details were available of the coins 
trom the hoard which escaped the authorities : Newell, in Numism Notes and Monographs, 
No. 82, p. 14, n. 13. 

r Salamis, if Herodotus (V, 104) is right, there seem to have been three successions 

trom Euelthon to Gorges (who was reigning in 499), but the interval available is between 
twenty and thirty years. 

^BM Cat, Cyprus, p. lii. 
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Onasagoras may have been the king Onasa ... of the coins of 
series {h) ; but it would suit the date we assign to the tablet if he 
were a later bearer of the same name. This seems the more likely, 
as he is not given the royal title. 

Since the kings of Kition held Idahon from Azbaal to Pumi- 
athon, the theory which brings the tablet down to the fourth 
century ^ must be unhesitatingly rejected. 

A Ptolemaic Coin 

Finally, a word on a coin of Paphos ^ which has been used in 
connexion with a disputed point in the history of Cyprus. It 
bears a double date, equating the first year of a newly-associated 
king with the tliirty-sixth of Philometor, and showing that in that 
year, 146-145, Phdometor must have placed on the throne a second 
son (Eupator, who had been associated as early as April, 152, 
was dead by July, 150), doubtless on the eve of his departure on 
his fatal expedition to Syria. 

With regard to this piece, it is necessary to emphasize three 
facts. First, like all the coins of the Paphian mint at this time, it 
is an issue of the regal Ptolemaic coinage ; it bears no evidence of 
having been issued by anyone as king in Cyprus, or as viceroy, 
though it does prove that a new king came to the throne in that 
year.® Second, the equation cannot be between the thirty-sixth 
year of Philometor and the first of his successor (i.e. Physkon). 
Such dating would be admissible in, say, a private papyrus or epi- 
taph, but not on a coin ; for a coin is issued in the name of a reign- 
ing king, who does not mention his predecessor, though, if he is 
a co-regent, he naturally mentions the year of his colleague. The 

^ LarfeH, quoted by Judeicli, Kkinas. Stud., p. 125, n. i ; Meister, Gr. Dial, II, pp. 105 
jf. ; cp. Beloch, Gr. Qesck, I, p. 107. 

^BM CaLy Ptolemies, p. Ixvii, Pi. XXXII, 9 ; Svoronos, No. 1509 ; Regling, in 
Zeitschr.f, Num., XXV, 1906, p. 381, where an absurd notion of Svoronos is refuted. The 
coin is dated LACj KAl A, and has the mint-mark flA. 

s Kings who ruled in Cyprus, such as Physkon, Lathyros, Alexander I, and “ Ptolemy, 
King of Cyprus,” had their own coinage and own regnal dating. But, as regards their 
coinage, it must be observed that the types are not altered from those in use in Egypt. They 
are the types of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Since the coinage is the most public expression of 
royal prerogative, we may take it that the claim of such a ruler to the whole kingdom, con- 
fined though he may have been de facto to Cyprus, was never really relinquished. Generally 
speaking, we are too prone to speak of kmgs “ of Egypt,” “ of Syria,” and so on. It 
would be more consonant with ancient ideas to say in Egypt,” etc. 
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equation then can only mean that the two kings were reigning at 
the same time. Third, it is really to Philometor’s and not to 
Physkon’s thirty-sixth year that the coin belongs. Svoronos 
preferred the latter date, but Newell has proved, by the evidence 
of a hoard, that the earlier is correct.^ Bouche-Leclercq’s doubt ^ 
whether the A on this and on an analogous coin of 121 ® is really a 
regnal date is baseless. Otto * discusses the possibility of the double 
date on the coin of 146-145 referring not to an associated king but 
to the conquest of Syria, but, as I think rightly, rejects it. 

^ ‘‘ Two Recent Egyptian Hoards,’* in Numism, Notes and Monographs j No. 33, 1927, 
p, 124 £ 

“ Hist des LagideSy 11 , p. 81, 11. i. 

^ BM Cat Ptolemies, No. 99, p. 96 ; Svoronos, No. 1526. 

Zur Gesek der Zeit des 6. Ptolemders in Abk Bay. Akad., Pliil.-hist. Abt. N,F. Heft 
XI, 1934, p. 128, n. 4. 
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Honorary monument at Brussa, 


DE BITHYNIAE TITULO HONORARIO 


DISSERUIT J. J. E. HONDIUS 

Buckleri in honorem dissertationem a me petentibus viris doctis 
deesse nec potui nec debui. Nam viri de studiis epigraphicis optime 
meriti nobilisque suae indolis thesauros unicuique quam liberalissime 
suppeditantis colendi facultatem quis non ardenter arriperet ? 
Ergo statim adstipulatus sum. Sed quid in medium proferrem ? 
In Asia nullus sum ; et elaboratius quominus aliquid componerem, 
Congressus Epigraphici impediverunt curae. Adiuvit autem For- 
tuna. Misit Athenis e nostratibus vir doctus quidam nomine 
lanus den Tex tabulam lucis ope factam tituli Graeci in museo 
Prusensi asservati, qua tabula freti cum de titulo/ turn de ipso 
monumento certius nunc indicate possumus. Imaginem babes 
infra, Pi. III. 

’Ayadrj tvxv- 

Qperrrrjpa yiovaav k<u Xoytov KOcrprjTOpa. 

KopvovTov ovT(o hippos avTr}p€v^a.TO. 

Stela, in qua titulus scriptus est, profecta est e monumento 
aliquo sepulcrali, cuius frontis dextram partem tenuisse videtur. 
Pertinebat monumentum ad eos sarcophagos, quos Asianos nun- 
cupate solemus, de quibus fusius egit C. R. Morey.® Exemplum 
exhibet stdi, quern vulgo vocant Lydium (quod indicant inter alia 

^ Titulum in vico Tachtali (in radicibus sepremtrionalibus montis Olympi, tres fere 
boras a Prusa, sito) in ecclesia S. Theodori primus descripsit nec tamen edidit Faulkner 
Smyrnaeus, qui apograpbuni dedit Covelio, in cuius schedis in Museo Britannico adservatis 
exstat, Add. MS. 22,914. Quod fugit primum editorcmj. A. Munro, JHS, XVII, 1897, 
p. 268, n. I ; commemorat F. W. Hasluck, BSA^ XIII, 1906/7, p. 299, qui titulum III p. 
Chr. saeculo attribuit. 

^ Sardis J V, i, 1924 ; c£ tabulam geograpliicam Fig. 139, ubi loca quibus buius modi 
sarcophagi inventi sunt composita babes. Adde, MAMA^ IV, p. 82, A, tab. 23-25 = Arch. 
Anz., 1930, p. 464, 
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et capitulorum et cymatiorum formae atque usus tomi, non tere- 
brae), qualia monumenta inde ab exeunte saeculo II p. Chr. sive 
Ephesi facta in loca ad mare vel prope mare sita (velut in oppida 
Bithyniae Nicomediam, Nicaeam, Cyzicum) exportabantur, sive 
aliis locis ab artificibus circumeuntibus fiebant. Utcumque vel 
Cyzico vel Nicaea monumentum nostrum Prusam missum esse 
verisimile videtur. E servatis monumentis Asianis nostro simil- 
limus est sarcophagus Synnadae inventus, quern editores saeculo 
II p. Chr. exeunti tribuunt.^ Monumento Prusensi eadem fere 
aetate facto postea usus est Firmus, qui partem desecandam levi- 
gandamque curavit, ut titulum reciperet. Quern titulum non 
ante saecuH III p. Chr. partem posteriorem scriptum esse litterae, 
praesertim AClil, produnt. Deinde lapidem tertium adhibitum 
esse, ut fontem omaret, foramen sub concho factum indicare 
videtur. 

lam videamus de titulo. Comutum nostrum se recognosse 
putat Hasluck in carmine Cyzici invento, quo Cornutus archon 
eponymus statuam in honorem Nestoris poetae se conficiendam 
curasse tradit.^ Hunc autem Nestora quern peregrinum fuisse 
docet eiusdem carminis v. 6, non diversum esse ab Nestore Laran- 
densi qui Suida teste ® imperitante Severo (h. e. Septimio Severo, 
193-211 p. Chr.) vixit, cuiusque carmina supersunt Anth. Pal, 
IX, nn. 129, 364, fortasse etiam 128, 536 (vide infra), 537, putavit 
Kaibel. Eundem in titulo Ephesio saeculi II p. Chr.^ recognovit 
L. Robert,® cui saeculo titulus noster litterarum ratione habita 
nullo modo adiudicari poterit. Ergo aut titulus Cyzicenus, qui 
periit nec nisi ex apographo, unde de vera htterarum forma nil 
iucramur, notus est, recentiori aetati attribuendus est, aut alterius 
hoc loco Cornuti mentionem fieri apparet. Quaeri sane potest, 
num Nestor monumenti Cyziceni idem sit atque Nestor Nicae- 
ensis cui debemus carmen Anth. Pal, IX, 537, ad quod allusit Gre- 
gorius Nazianzenus, Ep. 36 : fuit enim Gregorius Nicaeae a. fere 
379, quod cum nostri tituli aetate optime congrueret. Sed hunc 

1 MAMA, IV, l.c. 

^ CJG, 3671 ; Kaibel, Ejpigr, Gr,y 880 ; JGR, IV, 164 ; Hasluck, CyzlcuSy p. 268, 
nn. 21 et 35. 

^ s.v. Ndcrrcjp Aapav^evs* C£ RE^ XVII, pp, 125 /6. 

^ Forsch. in EphesoSj III, p, 150, n, 67. 

5 Rev, Phil, XVI, 1930, p. 41, 2, n. XXVI. 
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Nestorem non diversum esse ab homonymo Larandensi plerisque 
persuasum estA 

Fuit Cornu tus noster “ Musarum alter ” atque “ orationmn 
exomator.” Illud vel poetam indicat, euni nempe, qui olim a 
Musis altus ^ nunc ipse Musas alit,® vel potius arris poeticae magis- 
trum. Orationum autem exornator vel is dicitur, qui suas ipsius 
orationes exomandas curat, vel potius is, qui alios verba recte 
componendi artem docet, h. e. arris oratoriae magister. Nam 
vocc Xoycoi^ vulgo denotatur prosa oratio contraria carmini, quod 
in hoc ipso disticho propter antithesin Moverap — Xoycov dilucide 
apparet. Verisiinile igitur est Comutum fuisse arris poeticae et 
rhetoricae magistrum, a quo Firmus et versus pangendi et orationes 
habendi artem didicit. Quod ad artem poeticam attinet, iam 
Munro recte adnotavit : “ the metrical form of the inscription 
is meant as a compHinent to Cornutus, from whom Firmus learnt 
the art of writing verses.” Comutum versus quidem pangendi 
praecepta haud sine fructu suo olim discipulo tradidisse constat : 
versiculi enim elegantes sunt ac brevitate veram exhibent e/x(f)aa-cv. 

Quaeritur demum ad quod monumentorum genus hi versus 
pertinuerint. Nam vocem ovtco ad monumentum quoddam neque 
ad ipsos versus pertinere sponte apparet. Cogites de monumento 
honorario, quoniam formula ayadfj rvxy hi sepulcrahbus non nisi 
rarissime occurrit. Conferri possunt monumenta, quibus ephebi 
Attici honorant suum Kocrfi-qr-qv (vel poetice Koar/xi^Topa), discipuli 
magistrum.* Simili modo Finnus noster Comuti in honorem 
monumentum erigendum curavit, quo magistrum pro doctrina 
remuneraretur,® merita illi OpeTm^pia ® tribuens. Qua de causa 
monumentum positum sit, quod gymnasii sive alius aedificii 

^ Res incerta est. Sunt qui putent gent. NcKaicos ortum esse vel ex perperam ex- 
scrip tis verbis ifcAvSia^ ( 1 . AvKaoma^), vel ex oscitanter percusso fine notae Suidianae, qua 
Nestoris Partheniique transformationes una memorantur : M€TaiJLop(f)Cx>cra9 waTrep Kal 
UapdevLos 6 NiKaevs. Alii, velut E. Oder, Rhein. Mus., XLVIII, 1893, pp. 9 sqq., eum 
postea Larandis Nicaeam demigrasse putant. 

^Cf. titulum Antiochiae Pisidiae, JJR. 5 , II, 1912, p. 93, n. 22, v. 3 : rov Movaat 
BpiijsavTO, SEG, VI, 210, v. 6 : Movaats aaKrjd^LS. 

^ Cf. schoL ad Pind. Isthm. II, 9 = KaUim. frg. 77 : ov yap ipydriv Tpi^o> rrjv 
Moverav ws 6 Ketos* 

^Cf. IG, IP, 3739 sqq., praesertim 3740 (/coaft'^Toposr iaOXol €(f>ripot,)f 3750, 3767, 
377 ^-' .V," 

® Verbum dvraiiei^eo-Oai, quod sciam, non nisi hoc loco in bonam partem usurpatur. 

® Cf. e.g. Anth. Pal, I, 7, i : ^coovri <f>iXa SpeTmjpia rlvwv. 
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publici muro immissum tibi fingas, utrum postquam magister in 
certaminibus quibusdam novas laudes obtinuerit an post discipuli 
ipsius in artibus liberalibus sive in publica vita successus, pro certo 
aifirmare non audeo. 

Rem tibi diiudicandam mando, optime Buckler, qui has 
observatiunculas qualescumque pro tua humanitate benigne ac- 
cipias velim, verecundiae amicitiarumque pignus, Soa-tv oXlyrjv re 
(I)iXtjp re. 


CIVITATES LIBERAE ET IMMUNES IN THE EAST 
by A. H. M. Jones 

Feeedom was a word to conjure with among the Greeks, and, long 
before the Roman Repubhc took up the slogan of the autonomy of 
the Hellenes, the kings who succeeded Alexander had time and 
again used the cry to rally to their side the forces of pubHc opinion. 
It is httle wonder therefore that a word so much handled became in 
time a Httle tarnished with wear. Free, appHed to a city, should 
mean sovereign ; and there were in the third century still a certain 
number of cities which were free in the true sense of the term — 
the Rhodians, for instance, had by resolute courage and astute 
diplomacy preserved genuine independence throughout the struggles 
of the kings, and Rhodes was still a sovereign state. But many 
other cities, still nominally free, were in a far different condition. 
Lacking the strength and skill to maintain their freedom themselves, 
they had accepted the specious offer of some king to guard it for 
them. And in the mouth of a king they soon found that freedom 
meant something very different from independence. The kings 
claimed for themselves sole sovereignty in their dominions, and in 
their eyes cities were part of their dominiotK. The general attitude of 
the Hellenistic kings is well illustrated by the dealiags of Antiochus 
III with the cities of western Asia Minor. He attempted to subdue 
those which refused to admit his sovereignty, “ on the ground,” 
as Appian, not unjustly if a little crudely, puts it, “ that they belonged 
to him as ruler of Asia, because in times past also they used to obey 
the kings of Asia.” ^ The cities were his as part of his kingdom. 
Yet wHle thus insisting on his sovereign rights, Antiochus was, 
as we know both from epigraphic and Hterary sources, not xm- 
willing to grant what he called freedom to the cities. From in- 
scriptions we know that he maintained the autonomy of lasus ® 

^ 5yr., I. ®OGI, 237. 
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and guaranteed to Amyzon the rights that it had possessed “ in the 
alhance of Ptolemy ” ^ when these cities passed tinder his sway. 
From Polybius we learn that when the Romans intervened Antiochus 
did not assert his intention to enslave the cities of Asia, but declared 
“ that those of the cities of Asia which were autonomous ought to 
receive their freedom not by order of the Romans but by his own 
grace.” ® Antiochus’ attitude is perhaps most clearly brought out 
in his offer to Lampsacus : “ They would soon have what they 
wanted ; but only when it was clear both to themselves and to 
everyone else that their freedom had been granted by the king and 
not surreptitiously usurped.” ® 

Freedom was then to the kings not independence but a privileged 
status enjoyed by certain cities of their dominions, a status granted to 
them by their sovereigns. The content of this privileged status is 
difficult to seize. Freedom is indeed frequently defined in the 
manifestoes whereby the kings attempted to lure cities into their 
protection.* It comprised ideally three main items, the enjoyment 
by the city of its own or ancestral constitution, the absence of a 
garrison, immurdty from tribute. But in practice few free cities 
enjoyed all these privileges. The kings very frequently arr ang ed 
for some form of constitutional control, by arrogating to them- 
selves the appointment of one or more of the chief magistrates,® 
by reserving to themselves the right of veto on the decrees of the 
assembly,® or by maintaining a royal high commissioner vested with 
a similar right.’ Garrisons were normal : officially no doubt they 
were there to defend the city from enemies who might attempt to 
enslave it— these enemies were incidentally the suzerain’s rivals— 
but they could also hold the citadel should the citizens disagree 
with their protector. Finally, most free cities subject to kings made 
payments of one sort or another to the royal exchequer. Sometimes 
these payments were disguised as contributions to a league of which 
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the king was president Even Alexander had demanded contribu- 
tions from states members of die League of Corinth which did not 
furnish men or ships/ and Antigonus seems to have made levies in 
some circumstances from the members of his Hellenic League/ 
Yet in both these leagues the members were in the most solemn 
terms declared free and autonomous. Ptolemy I inherited from 
Antigonus in the League of the Islanders a system of levies, and 
though reducing the amount of the payments — at first, at least- 
maintained the principle ; yet the Islanders speak of themselves 
as free in the very inscription in which they record the levies.® 
Alexander also expected the cities which he had freed and garrisoned 
to pay for the upkeep of the garrisons ; * and Antigonus and 
Ptolemy pursued the same poHcy.® By the end of the third century 
free cities were often subject to regular taxation. Polybius ® assures 
us that Thessaly was technically free under Antigonid rule, and so 
no doubt were the other Greek cities : but Abac in Phocis paid 
land tax to Philip V.'^ Livy,® employing correct diplomatic lan- 
guage, speaks of the RJbodians as “ protecting the liberty of the 
cities allied to Ptolemy ” ; yet inscriptions and papyri amply de- 
monstrate that the Ptolemaic cities in the Aegean were subject to 
systematic taxation.® And Polybius can write without any sense of 
contradiction of “ those of the autonomous cities which formerly 
paid tribute to Antiochus.” 

What this freedom, as granted by a king, really meant, it is 
rather difficult to say. It seems to have been a purely ideal con- 
ception. Whatever restraints were placed on a free city were, 
it is to be presumed, accepted by it volmitardy ; instances are in fact 
known of cities requesting a garrison.®® The suzerain’s commands 
were regularly conveyed in the form of requests or advice, and were 
meticulously submitted to the assembly and translated into decrees 
of the people before being put into force.® ® The concept of freedom 

^ THs seems the simplest explanation of avvra^is in OGJ, r. 

^ The word €la(f>dpal occurs in a hopelessly mutilated passage of SEG, I, 75 (col. hi, 
line II ), That levies were exacted from members is made probable by their existence in 
the Nesiote League (see next note). 

3 SylL^, 390. 4 283 (Chios). 

^ GIBM, 247 (Antigonus and Cos) ; SylL^, 410 (Ptolemy and Erythrae). 

® IV, 76. 7 Syll^ SS2, 8 XXXIII, 20. 

^E.g., P. Teht, 8 ; OGJ, 55 ; P. Zen. Cairo, 59036. 

50 CI, 46. E.g. Diodorus, XX, 103 ; Plut., Demetrius j 34. 

Syll.^, 543 is a good example. , 
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was also, it may be noted, entirely subjective. Kings preferred to 
call their own cities free, and acknowledged that cities ruled by 
friendly powers were free. Similarly, a city which was satisfied 
with its position, or at any rate saw no hope of bettering it, was 
willing from motives of amour propre to call its condition hberty. 
But when one king attacked another he was very likely to denounce 
his adversary as having enslaved his cities, and to cite his garrisons 
and his taxation as infringements of their Hberty. And the cities, 
if they were deluded by his professions or hoped to make a better 
bargain with him, would heartily agree with these sentiments. 
But whatever a king might say in the heat of the conflict, he did 
not really mean to waive his sovereign rights. He might for the 
moment genuinely intend not to garrison or tax the cities which 
took his side, nor to interfere with their constitutions ; but he 
expected them to obey him. 

It is the object of this paper to prove that Rome took over the 
royal concept of freedom ; that she too by a free city meant not 
an independent sovereign state, but a state subject to her suzerainty 
enjoying by her grace certain privileges. When the Roman RepubHc 
was drawn into eastern poHtics, it found itself in conflict with two 
kings, both of whom had many cities subject to them and were 
endeavouring to estabHsh their power over others which were 
independent. The Senate therefore naturally took up the well- 
worn cry of the autonomy of the Hellenes. But the way in which 
it implemented its pledges shows clearly that it put the same con- 
struaion on freedom as did its adversaries. The Greek cities ceded 
by Phflip V after Cynoscephalae were indeed by the proclamation 
of the Isthmia declared * free, exempt from garrisons and from 
tribute, under their own ancestral laws.” ^ But Rome disposed 
of them as she thought fit, adding some to the Achaean and AetoHan 
leagues, and grouping others in leagues of their own ; the majority 
of the Roman commissioners did not think it inconsistent with the 
proclamation of the Isthmia to grant Chalcis and Oreus to the king 
of Pergamum, but this decision was reversed by the Senate. ^ What- 
ever freedom meant then, it did not mean sovereign independence 
and the Hberty of each city to choose its own poHtical affiHations. 

1 Polyb., XVTII, 46 ; Livy, XXXOI, 32. 

^ Polyb., XVffl, 47 ; Livy, XXXIII, 34. 
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Of the specific guarantees the first and second were fulfilled. The 
third was very curiously interpreted. Flamininus, we are told, 
“ chose the members of the council and the jurors principally on 
a property quahfication, and gave preponderance to that part of the 
cities in whose interest it was that everything should be serene 
and quiet.” ^ The cities of Greece thus learned that “ to use their 
own laws ” meant not to choose their own constitutions, but to 
govern themselves in accordance with the constitutions that Rome 
gave to them. 

In the settlement of Asia Rome might seem to have betrayed 
its pledge, in assigning to Eumenes and to Rhodes the majority of 
the Greek cities for whose freedom it has professedly fought Antio- 
chus. The Rliodians, indeed, in urging the Senate not to give 
the cities to Eumenes but to free them, and Eumenes himself in 
countering their plea, used language which imphed that freedom 
and subjection to a monarch were incompatible. ^ But the Rhodians 
were merely exploiting, in the manner traditional in Hellenistic 
diplomacy, the ambiguous use of the term freedom, and Eumenes 
allowed himself to be manoeuvred into a false position. The senate 
might quite correcdy have alleged that Rome had by the defeat of 
Antiochus acquired sovereign rights over the cities of Asia, free 
though they were by her declarations, and could transfer this sove- 
reignty to whomsoever she pleased, without infringing the Hberty 
of the cities. Ten years later in fact the Senate specifically declared 
that “ the Lycians had not been given to the Rhodians in gift but 
rather as friends and aUies,” or, as Livy puts it, “that the Lycians 
were under the rule and protection of the Rhodians in the same 
sense that the aUied cities were under the suzerauity of the Roman 
people.”® And, according to Polybius, the detailed enactments 
regarding the several cities concerned only the question of taxes, 
which should be immune and which should pay tribute to Eumenes.* 
Livy indeed by making the Senate declare one class Uberi et immunes 
and the other vectigales ® implies that Rome condemned the latter 
to servitude, but his wording is probably inaccurate. 

^ Livy, XXXIV, 51 ; c£ 674, Kara vo^ovs t 6 }v @€acra\X6i>\v . . . ovs v6yi,ovs 
Tltos KolyKTtos VTraros oltto rajv Se/ca rrpeaB^vrojtv yvcoini^ ehcoKev, 

2 Poiyb„ XXI, 19-23 ; Livy, XXXVII, 53-4. 

3 Polyb., XXV, 4 ; Livy, XLI, 6. 4 xxi, 24, 46. 

^ XXiXVII, 55 ; cf. XXXVIII, 39, where he uses the term liberare of Dardanus. 
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If the senate in 178 b.c. correctly interpreted, the principles on 
which it had acted ten years previously, it follows that it had already 
in 189 B.c. abandoned another of the principles enumerated in the 
proclamation of the Isthmia. Freedom was aheady in its view, 
as in that of the kings, compatible with the payment of tribute — 
though the tribute was payable not to Rome itself but to the powers 
to which it had transferred its suzerain rights. That this was its 
view was unmistakably demonstrated ten years later. The Mace- 
donians and Illyrians were in 168 B.c. declared free, but not only 
were the external relations and the internal constitutions of the cities 
arbitrarily defined by their new suzerain, but they were, with a few 
exceptions, ordered to pay tribute to her.^ Similar restrictions 
were in 146 B.c. placed on the freedom of the Greek cities. There 
can be no doubt that after the destruction of Corinth the autonomy 
of the Hellenes was once again proclaimed ; the not very reliable 
testimony of Zonaras ^ is confirmed by an almost contemporary 
inscription ® which speaks of “ the freedom restored to the Greeks 
in common.” But at the same time the mutual relations of the cities 
were severely regulated, the leagues being dissolved and com- 
mercium and conubium being suppressed ; the constitutions of the 
several cities were remodelled with an oHgarchic bias : and tribute 
was imposed.^ Pausanias speaks of these measures as being of general 
apphcation. This is perhaps not true. The inscription cited above 
speaks of “ the constitution given by the Romans to the Achaeans,” 
so that it may be that only those groups of cities which had been 
involved in the war had to undergo reorganization. We have 
evidence for taxation only in Phocis, in Boeotia and in Euboea ; ® 
once again tribute may have been imposed only on communities 
involved in the war — the Phocian, Boeotian and Euboean cities are 
known to have supported the Achaeans. But the fact remains that 
some free cities of Greece at any rate had constitutions imposed on 
them and paid tribute. And it may be noted that some of these cities 
had not originally owed their freedom to Rome. The Romans had, 
in fact, long adopted the view current among the kings that not 
only cities freed by themselves, but independent cities which ac- 

1 Livy, XLV, 1 8^29-30 ; cf. Justin, XXXHI, 2. ® DC, 3 1. 

® Sy/L®, 684, d'TToSeSofiewjj Kara [/cjotrdv rots "JSAAhaiv elAeu^epio?. 

^Paus..Xm,xvi, 6. u J 

®Paus., X, xxxiv, 2, SyH. 3 , 747, Cic, de nat. dear., Ill, 49, IGR, I, xi8. 
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both were normally the decision of a Roman magistrate ratified 

by a decree of the senate or a law of the people. 

The clue to the problem probably Hes in the historical circum- 
stances in which the distinction arose. Macedonia became in 146 
B.c; the province of a Roman governor, and it is probably from that 
date that the Macedonian cities ceased to be accounted free. The 
title of firee was then withdrawn from those cities which were sub- 
ject to a Roman governor and reserved to those under the immediate 
suzerainty of the Roman people. It may be noted that no satis- 
factory term for the non-free cities was ever evolved— it would 
be difficult indeed to find one which was not invidious— and un- 
officially they still on occasion called themselves and were called 
free. When Mithridates attacked Asia the Ephesians resolved to 
take measures “ on behalf of the supremacy of the Romans and the 
common freedom ’’—presumably of the province.^ After the war 
they made a dedication to the Roman people “because it had 
maintained the hberty of their ancestors,” ^ though Ephesus was 
certainly not a free city now, whatever it had been before the 
war. And in a later age Josephus can write that “ Pompey hberated 
and assigned to the province ” of Syria the cities formerly subject 
to the Jews.® This ambiguity often perplexes the problems of 
later Repubhcan history. 

The origins of the province of Asia are obscure. We have in 
our hterary authorities statements that Attains III in his will made 
the Roman people his heir,* and also that Asia “ ought to have 
been free, having been left to the Roman people by I^g Attains’ 
will.” ® In a contemporary inscription the Pergamenes declare ; 
“ Whereas King Attains Philometor and Euergetes in departing 
from among men has left our native city free . . . and the will 
must be confirmed by the Romans. . . .® The word “ free ” in the 
two passages cited above may not be used technically, but it is quite 
possible that it is. Attains would, in that case, have pronounced 
his cities free— the sentence in Livy’s epitome makes it likely that 
Attains treated all his cities uniformly and that the Pergamenes were 
not particularly favoured— at the same time transferring his sovereign 

^ Syll.^, 743. ® Dessau, 34. ® Jos., Ant., XIV, 76. 

* Livy, Epit., LVm ; Strabo, XIO, 634 ; Floras, I, 35 (H, 3o). 

6 Livy, Epit, LIX. 6 IGR, IV, 389. 
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rights over them to the Roman people. The transaction would 
have been exactly analogous to the original grant of the Asiatic 
cities by Rome to Eumenes. What response Rome would have 
made to the offer we cannot teU, since the revolt of Aristonicus 
immediately confused the issue. It may be that the Senate pro- 
nounced the cities of Asia free, intending to treat them as it had 
at first treated those of Macedonia ; Livy’s words imply this. But, 
as thiags were, a province had to be established, and those cities 
at any rate which had rejected Rome’s suzerainty became subject 
to a governor. It may be noted that the cities of Caria, which were 
not affected by Attains’ will, seem, since some of them supported 
Aristonicus, to have been treated exactly like those of the Pergamene 
kingdom, although they were certainly free. Another interesting 
point is that Phrygia Major, which had been granted to Mithridates 
V of Pontus, was on its resumption a few years later declared free, 
and seems to have formed an appanage of the province of Asia 
much as Greece was loosely attached to Macedonia.^ 

The taxation of Asia is also an obscure point. Antony is made 
by Appian ^ to say that Asia paid no taxes tih Gains Gracchus’ time. 
T his is scarcely credible, seeing that the Roman government had 
been put to the expense of estabhshing a miHtary command. It 
may be, however, that the Senate originally declared the cities of 
Asia immune, and may after Aristonicus’ revolt have imposed 
tribute only on those cities which had supported him. Gracchus’ 
measure seems on the other hand to have imposed taxes on aU the 
cities, whether subject or free. At any rate Ihum is known to have 
paid the tithe ; ® and iHum, for generations the pampered favourite 
of Rome, is very unlikely to have forfeited its status as a free city. 
Here again it is of interest that Phrygia Major, being brought under 
Roman sovereignty after the enactment of Gracchus’ law, was 
declared immune.* 

The cities of Cyrenaica, bequeathed by Ptolemy Apion to Rome 
in 98 B.C., were declared free,® and no governor was sent to look 
after them. Whether they paid tribute or not is uncertain, for, 
though silphium began immediately to be received by the Roman 
treasury,® this silphium may have been the product of the extensive 

1 Appian, Mitk, 57. ® B.C., V, 4. a IGR, IV, 194. 
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royal, now public, lands of Cyrenaica. Later, in 74 b.c., a governor 
was sent to Cyrenaica,^ and it is to be presumed that its cities there- 
upon ceased to be free. 

With this exception no general grant of freedom was made to 
the cities of any territory annexed after Phrygia Major. In the 
provinces of Cilicia, Crete, Bithynia-Pontus, and Syria the cities 
seem, with a few isolated exceptions, to have been from the first 
subject. The cities of Crete were declared free by Antony, the 
Roman governor being withdrawn and tribute remitted.^ This 
grant was, however, cancelled by Augustus,® who would also seem 
to have suppressed, except in the case of a few favoured cities, the 
freedom of the Greeks, when he made Achaia a province.^ Nero 
restored to the Greeks their freedom, adding thereto immunity,® 
but Vespasian soon reversed this decision.® Claudius suppressed the 
Hberty of the Lycians, the last considerable group of cities to enjoy 
the privilege, placing them under a governor.'^ Here again Nero 
seems to have restored the freedom taken away by his predecessors, 
withdrawing the governor,® but Vespasian reversed this decision 
also.® Henceforth there survived only isolated free cities, which 
were technically enclaves in the provinces. 

Such in brief is the history of freedom in the Empire of Rome. 
Freedom was, it would seem, to the Roman government what it 
was to the Hellenistic kings, a privileged status granted by itself to 
cities under its dominion, and the principal element in it was exemp- 
tion from the authority of the provincial governors. It remains to 
enquire how far the actual documents setting forth the privileges 
of free cities bear out this view. But before doing so the distinction 
between civitates liberae and dvitates liberae et foederatae must be 
examined. It has often been pointed out that the privileges en- 
joyed by free and federate cities were, allowing for the variations 

^ SdUnstJrag.j 11 , 43 ; Appian {B.C., I, iii) puts in. this year the acquisition of Cyrenaica. 

2 Cic., P/wl, II, 97. 

® He maintained the freedom of two cities only (Cassius Dio, LI, 2). 

^ Pliny, using the Anguswx formula, distinguishes a few free cities from the bulk. 

® Suet., Nero, 24 ; Cassius Dio, LXIII, ii ; Pliny, N.H,, IV, 22 ; Paus., VII, xvii, 2 ; 
Syll.\ 814, 

® Suet., Vesp,, 8. 

^ Suet., Claud., 25 ; Cassius Dio, LX, 17 ; see Syme, Klio, XXX, p. 227, for the 
Claudian province of Lycia-Pamphylia. 

^ This is implied by the fact that Pamphyha was reunited with Galatia (Tac., Hist., II, 9). 

^ Suet., Vesp., 8. 
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between city and city, the same, and that the two classes differed 
only in die sanction of their privileges : those of free cities were in 
theory as well as in fact revocable at wiU, those of federate, being 
guaranteed by a sworn instrument, were in theory irrevocable. 
The history of the federate cities — a rare class in the East— seems in 
fact to have been precisely parallel to that of the free cities. Many 
of them iu early days had been genuinely free, that is independent, 
when they signed thek foedera with Rome ; but, hke the mdependent 
cities which merely entered the friendship of Rome, they were 
gradually assimilated in status to free cities under the sovereignty of 
Rome. In later times jfoeiera were often granted to free cities under 
Roman sovereignty, and in these cases the foedus merely guaranteed 
the existing status of the city ; the foedus of Aphrodisias was a mere 
annex to the senatus consultum setting forth its privileges.^ In these 
circumstances it is not impossible that some federate cities may have 
paid tribute, if they had already done so in their previous condition 
of freedom. No instance can be quoted from the East, but in Sicily 
Netum may be a case in point. In deahng with the question of the 
tithe Cicero enumerates the cities which were immune, mentioning 
among them the two federate cities of Tauromenium and Messana, 
“ whose tithe it is not customary to farm.” ^ Later in another 
connexion he mentions another federate city, Netum ; ® it is to 
be presumed that its tithe was farmed. 

The documents that we possess are in the first place not simple 
declarations acknowledging a certain city as free. They are elaborate 
catalogues of privileges, and this is in itself significant. Secondly, 
the privileges are rigorously dejEned. Of the three main con- 
stituents of freedom as laid down in Hellenistic documents, one, 
the absence of a garrison, is not mentioned in later Roman grants, 
because it was never the practice of the Roman government to 
garrison cities. The rather similar exemption from billeting, which 
occurs in some Hellenistic grants, does, however, recur in one Roman 
document, the Lex de Termessibus with a significant quahfication, 
that troops may be quartered on the city by decree of the Senate. 
The freedom of Termessus thus in this particular consisted in being 

^ The actxiai foedus (SpKiov) has not survived but is mentioned in Antony’s covering 
letter {OGI, 452). 

® Verr., Ill, 13. 
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® Verr., V, 56. 
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exempt from the power of the provincial governor to billet troops, 
not from the right of the Roman RepubHc to do so. The right 
“to use their own laws” was likewise quaHfied in various ways. 
The most hberal definition of this right guaranteed to the citizens 
“their own laws and customs which they previously used,” as at 
Stratonicea,^ or “ the laws, customs, and rights which they had 
when they entered into the friendship of the Romans,” as at Chios.® 
This clause has a very long history— it occurs in the constitution of 
the League of Corinth ®— and was originally intended to be, and 
still to some extent was, a safeguard to the cities, in that it precluded 
the suzerain from imposing a constitution designed to give the 
power to its supporters. But it was also restrictive in that it pre- 
vented the citizens from changing their constitution, and it could 
give a handle to the suzerain to suppress practices that it did not 
Evour on the ground that they were not sanctioned by the con- 
stitution. Trajan’s treatment of the question of erani at Amisus is 
typical of the way in which this seemingly liberal clause could be 
used as an instrument of control. “ If % their laws,” he writes, 
“ which they enjoy in virtue of their foedus, an eranus is permitted, 
we cannot prevent their having them.” * But, it is implied, if their 
laws do not mention erani, we can and will prevent them. The 
definition of autonomy is not always so Hberal ; at Termessus it is 
quaHfied by the clause, “ in so far as is not contrary to this law.” 
And as has been already pointed out free cities were often given 
“ their own laws ” by Rome. In practice the constitutions of free 
cities varied very considerably. Some which, Hke RJiodes, had been 
independent preserved the democratic institutions which they had 
possessed when they entered the friendship of the Roman people. 
Others, Hke the ThessaHan and Macedonian cities, which had been 
freed from kings, received from the beginning a timocratic con- 
stitution from Rome, and others again, Hke the Achaean cities, 
which had once been independent but had forfeited and regained 
their Hberty, had similar timocratic constitutions imposed on them. 
Subject cities to which freedom was granted, as it was to Aphrodisias, 
apparently retained as free cities the constitution laid down by the 
lex provindae. In no case, it must be emphasized, did the right “ to 
use their own laws ” mean the right to alter their laws at will ; 

iOGJ,44I. *JGR, IV, 943. * [Dem.], XVH, lo. « Pliny. X, 93- 
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even Athens, a once independent city which had signed a foedus 
with Rome, had to apply to the senate to modify its constitution^ 

Immunity was, I have endeavoured to show, not an integral part 
of freedom. Free cities subject to kings had paid them taxes, and 
the Roman RepubHc, after reviving for a very briefperiod the purer 
doctrine of immunity, later imposed tribute on the free Macedonians, 
Illyrians and Hellenes, and probably also on the free cities of Asia, 
and perhaps on the free cities of Cyrenaica. In the later republican 
period, it is true, the terms libera and immunis tend very often to be 
coupled together, and it may be that as freedom became a rarer 
privilege, immunity tended to be more frequently added to it. 
But the very title libera et immunis might be interpreted to mean 
that the two privileges, though often in practice combined, were in 
theory separate. It cannot therefore be assumed when a document 
reciting the privileges of a free city makes no mention of taxes that 
the city in question was exempt from taxation. This assumption 
is based on the view, which I have endeavoured to prove to be false, 
that free cities were technically sovereign states, and that therefore 
no question of tribute could arise. How far from the truth this 
view is appears from the hmited character of the immunity enjoyed 
even hy civitates liberae et immunes. We learn from the Verrines ® 
that in HaUcyae and Segesta only land cultivated by the citizens 
was exempt from tithe, and land held, even on lease, by foreigners 
paid. The Roman government thus asserted its right to levy taxes 
even on the territory of a free and immune city ; immunity from 
tithe was a privilege granted to the citizens, and. was not the natural 
consequence of the sovereign independence of the city. 

For the later repubhcan period our information on immunity is 
very fragmentary. According to Pausanias ® Sulla granted to 
Elatea freedom (which incidentally it already possessed) and im- 
munity. An inscription ^ which is perhaps of Sullan date records 
that Alabanda obtained two grants from the senate, one of freedom 
and the other of exemption from tribute ; it is notable that the 
latter privilege was granted separately by a subsequent decision. 

^ At the opening of the Mithridatic War the constitution of Athens was under con- 
sideration by the senate (Athenaeus, V, 215 cd.). 

^ in, 91, “ Halicyenses, quorum mcolae decumas dant, ipsi agros immunes habcnt ; 
c£ 92-93 for Segesta. 

^X, xxxiv, 2. ^HermeSi 1899, p. 305. 


^ Hermes j 1899, p. 305. 
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Cnidus in an inscription^ honours “ Theoponipus, son of Arte- 
midorus, who obtained for us Hberty and immunity ” from Caesar, 
and according to Strabo ^ Caesar “ confirmed the freedom and 
immunity ” of Ilium ; Sulla is stated by Appian ® to have granted 
(more properly, in all probabihty, confirmed) the former privilege 
and perhaps granted the latter also. Antony exempted from tribute 
a number of cities, Aphrodisias,* Tarsus, Laodicea, and those of 
Lycia ® and Crete.® There is no exphcit evidence that any free 
city— except those of Greece— paid tribute during the later repubhcan 
period, but it is in my view significant that the exhaustive catalogues 
of privileges granted to Stratonicea and Termessus make no mention 
of taxation ; since in all probabihty these cities paid tribute before 
receiving their freedom, they must be presumed to have continued 
to pay it when free. 

Under the principate there is record of very few immune cities 
in the East. Pliny in the Natural History cites only Amphissa, 
the Ozohan Locrians and Ihum as immunes, as against many civitates 
liberae. Since Pliny’s information on the status of cities is mostly 
drawn from the Angastasi formulae provinciarum this fact is important. 
It indicates that civitates immunes were separately entered in the 
formulae and were not identical with liberae. Pliny’s Hst is, it need 
hardly be said, incomplete. We know from Strabo ® that Sparta 
was in the early principate immune ; and Alabanda on her late 
imperial coins ® boasts her areXeia ; it is however possible that she 
had not preserved her exemption continuously throughout the 
principate. Claudius granted immunity to Cos and Antoninus 
Pius to PaUantium.^^ Nero momentarily restored the cities of Greece 
“to their ancient condition of autonomy and freedom, adding to 
his great and unexpected gift immunity also, which none of the 
previous Augusti had granted in its entirety.” 

Under the principate there are definitely attested cases of free 
cities which paid tribute. Some of the instances adduced are not, 
it is true, valid. ApoUonis and Magnesia by Sipylus were almost 
certainly no longer free cities when Tiberius remitted their tribute ; 


1 GIBM, 792. ® xm, 595. 

® Appian, B.C., V, 7. 

* Vni, 365-3<56. 

i«Tac., Ann., XII, 61. 


® Mitk, 61. * OGI, 454. 

» Cic., Phil, II, 97- ’ IV, 7, 8 ; V, 124. 

® Head, Hist. Num?, p. 607. 

“ Pans., Vin, xliii, i. 
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they are recorded by Pliny ^ in passages directly derived from the 
Augustica. formula provinciae and are not therein qualified as free. 
Similarly, Antioch, when CaracaUa made it a colony sahis tributis,^ 
had recently been degraded by Severus. The payments which the 
free city of Chios made to the procurators of Augustus cannot have 
been the tribute, which was at very much later date stiU payable 
to the proconsul, but must have been a special indemnity ; the 
levies to which the citizens were as a result subject were probably 
an internal tax raised by the city.® On the other hand, Byzantium 
was undoubtedly a free city * and undoubtedly paid tribute under 
Claudius.® And Mylasa was, so far as we know, still free ® when 
the citizens shouted, “It is for this reason that the full payment of 
the tribute to our lords the emperors is behindhand.” ’ 

N.H.j V, 120, 126. ^ Dig.j L, XV, 8, § 6. ^ Jos., Ant., XVI, 26. 

^ Pliny, KK, IV, 46 ; it remained free till the reign of Vespasian (Suet, Vesp., 8). 

® Tac., Ann., XII, 62. ^ It is last recorded as such in Pliny, N.H., V, 108. 

^0GJ,5I5. 
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von Josef Keil 

Nahe der Stelle, wo die byzantinische Stadtmauer von Ephesos an 
das Theater stosst, fand R. Heberdey im Jahre 1899 eine in diese 
Mauer verbaute Quader niit Antenansatz, die in einer tabula ansata 
folgende Inschrift tragt : 

1. Jahreshefte III (1900), Beibl. 88 (R. Heberdey).^ 

’Q, TTjS apio'TTjs ’ ApSpOKXelov kcu cro(f)7js 
BalpLOv iroXrjOs, 'ISicrTL aeiirdpOeve, 

(TV T, d) 6ed)v p-eyLCTTOv ouvo/x AprepL, 

Trj TdA A ta yuvoLO-ff dpcoyol TravTaxov^ 

5 dv6^ S)v irpoBvp.co^ iirpvrdvevcr vpMU d8'r]v 

TOP irXovTOP els Trap Trpdyfx dvaXovcr depBopcos. 

So einfach der zugrunde liegende Sachverhalt ist— eine reiche Dame 
hat wahrend der von ihr ubernommenen Prytanie grosse Aufwen- 
dungen gemacht— so stark fallt das offenbar am Ende des Amtsjahres 
eingegrabene Gebet aus der grossen Zahl der sonstigen ephesischen 
Sakralinschriften heraus. Neben die grosse Artemis, die die charak- 
teristische Bezeichnung pieyicrTOP Beap opop.a erhalt, tritt als 
Daimon der Androklosstadt die deiirapBevos 'Gcrr/a, und diese 
Auswahl wird damit begriindet, dass sich die Prytanie auf diese 
beiden Gottinnen, d.h. sowohl auf die Stadt wie auf das Artemision 

ohne Analogie ist jedoch unsere Inschrift nicht ; sie bildet 
vielmehr mit einer Reihe anderer eine geschlossene Gruppe, die 
fur die ReHgionsgeschichte der Kaiserzeit von Interesse ist. 

1 Heberdey setzt die Inschrift nach den Buchstabenformen etwa ins erste Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. Mir scheinen die Buchstaben mit denen der 170/1 n. Chr. datierten Macrinusbasis 
{Forsch. in Ephesos, III, n. 29) am nachsten verwandt. 
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1 

Folgende Texte gehoren dazu : 

2. LW , ijia [— CIG, 2986), in der Mauer einer kleinen 
Moschee am Aufgang zum Ajasolukiiugel, von O. Benndorf re- 
vidiert und abgeklatscht.^ 

'Eo-r/a BovXaia Koi ’’Apre/xc ’B(f>e(rla, aco^e- 
T€ IlXoVTap)(OV TOV WpVTaVLV KCU yvpLVa- 
(riapyov Koi ra reKva avrov, ras l^peias Trjs 

ApT€p.ldo^j KCLL TTjV (TVV^IOV OtVTOV) T7jV ^/l€l>(£j/8pOV 1;, 

5 ^vp,(f)i8iav, Ka\ NukottoXiv, ttjv aBeX^rjv avrrjs, i 

yvvaiKa ddeA^ou tov Trpvrdvms Kal tt 2 I 


A^iederum das Gebet eines Prytanen (und Gymnasiarchen) an die j 

gleichen Gottheiten, nur dass 'Eo-r/a bier dutch den Beinamen * 

BovXala als die Schutzerin des Rates oder des Ratshauses der Stadt 
bezeichnet ist. 

•• j folgenden Texte stehen auf den sogenannten Kureten- 
saulen, d.h. jenen machtigen unkanneherten Saulentrommeln, die 
in zweiter Verwendung als Stiitzen an einem Gebaude dienten, das in 
spatantifcer Zeit an der Biegung der vom Siidostende der Agora i 

gegen das Odeion fiihrenden Strasse (gegeniiber dem sogenannten 1 

Nymphaum und Oktogon) erbaut worden ist. Diese Saulentrom- f 

mem sind grossenteils mit Inschriften bedeckt, die in ihrer Mehrzahl 
nach Prytanen datierte jahrliche Personalverzeiclmisse des sakralen 
KoUegiums der Kureten enthalten ^ und sich vom ersten bis ins 
ciritte J aximundert n. Clir. erstrecken. r 

1021 D. Teilweise veroiFentlicht von J. Poemer, ! 

■Ue Curetibus et Coryhantibusj 29‘},n. 30.^ 


^a^cona <^XdKKiXXa irpvTavis Ka\ yvp.va(Tiapxos, 
dpxiepeia evxapio-rw vac. ? \ ^Bcrria BovXaia kcH Ay/xrjrpL 
JabSett f ist schwer zu datieren : etwa aus dem ausgeheadeazweiten 



Dias Me fmTs Coryhantibus, 

6 nf gehort woU dem firiiliea drittea Jahrhuadert a. Chr. aa 

verhiadS hT Verletzuag, die vieUeick alt ist uad das Besckeibea der SteUe 
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ml ArjfXTjTpos Kopij Km Jlvpl a(f)ddpTco Kal ^AwoXXmpi 
K-Xapm mV2d57roA£ Kal rrSicrcp roh d€oh% on 
5 oXoKXrjpovcrdv pe perd rod avp^iov pov AKaKiav 
Kal rmp 'rmpciop pov Kal rmv dpdpcdwcop pov 
TOP ipiavTOP iKTeXearacrap rd pvcrri^pta Trdpra 
evTVxd^^ dwoKaTearrrjorap. 

OiSe iKOvp^revcrap • 

10 'EvdpSpiS' yepovcnaar'j^^j 

UepiyePT]^ (l)iXo(T€fi{aaTOS‘) ypapparem^ 

^ Apvvrtavm (l)tXo(r€(3{acrTOsi) y #a/3(40S‘) KvptaKos^ eVrioOxos*/ 
^a0{ia) Timor tprj{p} KaXa07](l>6po9^ 
papT'Y]XdptOL' Aaprn^ UpetorKtXXa^ 

15 Novpexl^^ AovKtap'^, Eurux^^*. 

4. Iiiv,“-N^‘ 1021 E. UnverofFentlicht.^ 

AvprjXla 'lovXiaprj UaTraplcopo^^ dypordrrj Kal evae^eararr] 
Trpvrapt^y dvydrrjp Kal eKyovr} kou wpoeKyopr/ Kal dpe'ij/id 
ypapparemp Kal TTpvTdvemv Kal dcriapxdoPj ev^pp^GrTm 
TT) d^criTOtpr] 'Ecrr/a Kal jraorip tols Oeoh^ on pe vytatpovcrap 
5 yop€vaip aTreScoKap, 

5. Inv.-N^‘ 1035 D. UnverofFentlicht.® 

[’EttI Trpvrd^pems; M. Av{p7]Xtov) 

^lX . . . ^ov(Xdpxov) (j)tXocr€l3{dcrTov) 

Avp{j]Xtos) ^VTTopiaros^ ecrartov- 
Xos* Kal Avp{r)Xla) Teipodea 
5 KaXadrj(j)6pos‘ 

"Ecrr/a 

"BovXaia Kal Uv pi a~ 

(j>ddpTco Kal Trdaip 

Oeois* E?;rux< 5 s'. 

6. Inv.-N^‘ 514. Auf der rechten Nebenseite einer Ara, deren 
urspriingliclie auf der Vorderseite eingegrabene Insclirift bei der 
Wiederverwendung getilgt worden war ; 1898 in einer schlechten 

^ Die Poemer mitgeteilte Kopie des Skizzenbuches gab irrtuinlich iXaiovxos (tiber- 
nommen von Cli. Picard, ^phese et Claros, 300) ; der Abklatsch lasst die richtige Lesung mit 
Sicherheit erkennen. 

^ Die Insclirift scbliesst auf der Saule unmittelbar an die vorhergehende an und ist wobl 
nur wenig sparer eingegraben. 

® Selir robe Schrift ; sicher nach 212 n. Chr. eingegraben. 
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byzantinischen Hausmauer nordlich der Arkadiane in dritter Ver- 
wendung vorgefunden. UnverofFentlicht.^ 

TlpvTave\y]ovTos Avp{r)Xlov) 

T?;A60o[v] (l>iXoa€^{d<Trov) 

^oyA[a/[)]^ou 

Op?7[cri]^[i^ K]aXad7]^6pos 
5 evlxapcard 'Eorjr/a BovXaia 
/c[at Tlvpl a(l)0ap'\T<jo kou /X.rjp,7jTpL 

[Kal App.rjTpos' k\6p 7} Koi 

[ AiroXXmvL KAa^o/eo] kou OiS) 

[SfflTToAi avv TO) TTpCOTloKOVprjTL 
10 — — — — — oXots 

______ __ 






Die Inschriften n. 3-6 gehoren der Gattung der sogenannten 
Dankinschriften an, die in Ephesos durch viele ganz ahnlich stili- 
sierte, aber an Arteniis gerichtete Exemplare aus dem Artemision 
vertreten ist. Sie erweitem und bereichem das aus n. i und 2 
gewonnene Bild dadurch, dass sie eine Zusammengehorigkeit der 
Hestia-Texte mit den Kureteninschriften erkennen lassen und dass 
sie mit Hestia eine Reihe anderer, zum Teil eigenartiger und in 
nicht bezeugter gottlicher Machte in Verbindung 
das Ziel der Interpretation aller vorstehenden 
zunachst die Kultstatte, in der sie urspriinglich 
zu bestimmen, dann die Eigenart der in ihnen 

j zu erfassen 

gewonnenen Ergebnisse fiir die allgemeine 
; zu verwerten. 

zu losen. 
sie alle aus 

mtissen. Die Kultstatte aber, an 
je Feuer verehrt 
^em die Inhaber der Prytanie ihre Gebete und 

das Prytaneion von 
Bauwerken seines Bezirkes miissen sowohl 

^ Gute Schrift ; woH bald nach 212 n. Cbr. aufgestellt. 

Die bei Poemer a.a.O., 292, n. 29, veroffendichte Kuretenliste erwaiuit das Prytaneion 
aucn ausdruckbch. ’ 


iiphesos sonst 
bringen. Es muss 
Inscliriften sein. 
eingegraben waren. 
genannten Gottheiten und die Motive ihrer Vereinigung 
und schliesslich die p _ . . 

Geschichte der ephesiscben Kulte 

Die erste der drei bezeichneten Aufgaben ist leicht 
Der einheidiche Charakter der Inschriften beweist, dass 
derselben Kultstatte herstammen 
der neben der Hauptgottheit 'Eor/a auch das Ewig( 
wurde und in der vor ; ” - - < , _ 

Danksagungen aufzeichnen liessen, kanu nur 
Ephesos gewesen sein.^ 
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die Wandquadem, welche die Inschriften n. i und 2 tragen, wie alle 
Kuretensauien angehoren, und in ihm mms auch die Ara init n. 6 
aufgestellt gewesen sein. Die Lage dieses Prytaneions lasst sich, 
dank der neuen Erkenntnis, noch annahemd bestimmen. Wir 
besassen dafiir bisber zwei Anhaltspunkte. Nach der etwa uin 230 
n. Cbr. errichteten Basis Forsch. in Ephesos, III, n. 71, Z. 20 fE, hat ein 
dem romisehen Ritterstande angehoriger M. Aurelius Artemidorus 

Metrodorianus eV rw Kaipco rris TrpvTapelas airo rod irpv- 

ravetov KoiBoSov ecos rrjs evfiacrecos Trjs TcXareias niit einem Pflaster 
versehen. Demnach muss das Prytaneion an einem Abhange oder 
auf einer Hohe gelegen haben und kann nur durch einen ansteigen- 
den Fussweg mit einer der grossen Strassen der Stadt verbunden 
gewesen sein. Das zweite Zeugnis ist die fragmentierte Bauin- 
schrift wohl einer Tor wand aus dem ersten Jahrhundert n. Chr., die 
ostlich des Oktogons, also in unmittelbarer Nahe des jetzigen Stand- 
platzes der Kuretensauien, gefunden wurde, und die in Z. 3 die 
Wortfolge TrpvIraveLov TruAoim (oder 7ri;A(Bi/a[s‘ oder TmAwi' a - - ) 
enthalt. Konnte fruher mit einer weiten Verschleppung dieses In- 
schriftsteines gelegentlich einerWiederverwendunggerechnetwerden, 
so kommt das jetzt, wo die Zugehorigkeit der machtigen Trom- 
meln der Kuretensauien zum Prytaneion feststeht, nicht mehr in 
Frage, das Prytaneion muss vielmehr in der Nahe des Standplatzes 
dieser Saulen am Abhange des Panayir Dag oder an dem gegen- 
iiberhegenden Abhange des Bulbul Dag gesucht werden.^ VoUig 
ausgeschlossen ware es nicht, dass wir in dem nur teilweise 
ausgegrabenen Gebaudekomplex oberhalb des Theaters (Jahreshefte, 
XXVII (1932), BeibL, 7 ff.) das Prytaneion zu erkennen hatten. 

Dass ’Ecrrla, die an dem privaten iiausherde wie an dem Staats- 
herde, der koii^ iarla, waltende gotthche Macht unter den Gott- 
heiten des Prytaneions an erster Stelle steht, bedarf keiner Begriin- 
dung. Auch der Beiname BovXala ist vielfach bezeugt und leicht 
verstandhch. Wie der alteste Rat in dem urspriinghch einzigen 
Gemeindehause tagte und verpflegt wurde, so ist auch noch in 
geschichtlicher Zeit vielerorten ein Zusammenseiti von Staatsherd 

^Die von mir Forsch. in Ephesos, III, S. 155, zu n. 71, angedeutete Moglichkeit, das 
Prytaneion auf dem Hiigel westlich des Stadions anzusetzen, fallt jetzt weg ; die dordge 
Anlage kann nunmehr zuversichtlich als Macellum gedeutet Verden. VgL K. Wulzinger, 
Numismatikf II (1933), 32. 
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und Rathaus zu beobachten.^ Religionsgeschichtlich viel bemer- 
kenswerter ist dagegen schon, wenn das in einzelnen amphiktioni- 
schen Heibgtiimem wie auf den Staatsherden verschiedener Stadte 
unterhaltene und offenbar zunachst der Hestia heilige ewige Feuer 
zu einer eigenen gottlichen Macht verselbstandigt wird, wie dies 
nach den Inschriften n. 3, 5, und 6 im ephesischen Prytaneion der 
FaU war. Die wichtigste und nachste Analogic liiezu ist der 
uns durch eine Inschrift aus dem Jahre 117 v. Chr. 826 C) 

erhaltene Text des delphischen Amphdktioneneides, in dessen 
Sanktionsfomiel (Col. II, Z. 14 IF.) . . . i^iopKovvrt ©[ejii? 
re] /cat 'AtoXXcov Hvdios kou Aar« /cat ’^Apre/i[ty /cat] 'Ecrrta /cat 
Hvp aOavarov kcu deal Tralyres Koi Tracrai KaKia-Tcoi oXedpcoi Tr]v\ 
aoiTTfpiav pot [a^eXcoort] 1/ ktX. das TLOp aOduaroi’ in ganz ahnlicher 
Weise neben Hestia getreten ist. Wenn es auch an sich niclit 
ausgeschlossen ware, dass bei dieser Verselbstandigung des Feuers als 
eigener gottlicher Macht philosophische Spekulation oder orientah- 
sche Religionsvorstellungen mitgewirkt haben konnten,^ so wird 
eine solche Annahme durch die Analogic des delphischen Eides, 
die eher auf eine Eigenentwicklung innerhalb der griechischen 
Religiositat zu weisen scheint, nicht empfohlen. 

Wahrend die Verfasser der hischriften n. 4 und 5 den Geltungs- 
bereich ihrer Danksagung durch die allgemeine Nennung der wavres 
6(01 erweitem, sind in n, 3 und 6 mit Hestia und dem Unvergang- 
hchen Feuer noch niehrere namenthch angefiihrte Gottheiten ver- 
bunden : Demeter mit ihrer Tochter, der klarische Apollo und 
Sopolis. Dass Apollo unter ihnen ist, hat seine tiefe und klare Be- 
griindung. Es mag sein, dass die Verbindung von Hestia und dem 
Ewigen Feuer mit Apollo in dem hochangesehenen Heiligtum 
von Delphi, von der uns der angefiihrte Eid Zeugnis gab, auch auf 
ephesische Kulte von Einfluss gewesen ist. Aber wirksamer war 
hier zweifellos das hohe Ansehen, das der Gott auf ionischem 
Gebiet seit alters genoss, und wenn nicht der dehsche und nicht 
der pythische Apollo sondem der Klarios hier aufscheint, so hat 
das seinen Grand in der ausserordenthch gesteigerten Bedeutung, 
welche das Ephesos benachbarte ApoUoheihgtum von Klaros durch 
seinen Mysterienkult und als Orakelstatte in der Kaiserzeit erlangt 

J 1st doch der Beiname npvraveia (Upwavlns) fiir Hestia mehrfach bezeuet ; Belesc 
bei Siiss, ilB, Vin, 1285, 37 ff. r / S . 

2 Hofer in Roschers Lex. der Myth., Ill, 3332 £ 
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hat.^ Auch Demeter hat in lonien hochangesehene Kulte, fiir die 
wiederholt auch Mysterien bezeugt sind. In Ephesos, wo schon 
Herodot, VI, 16, erne nachtliche Thesmophorienfeier der Frauen 
zur Zeit des ionischen Aufstandes erwahnt und in der Kaiserzeit 
ein eigener Kultverein der irpo TroAecoy ATjpajTpLacTTaL bestand, 
berichtet eine an den Statthalter des Jahres 83/4 n. Chr. gerichtete 
Eingabe ^ von den p.varT'fjpta koI Over Lai, welche Kaff eKaerrop 
epiavTOP ewcTeXovvTac ip ’G<pe<ra) A-^p.tjTpi KapTro^opco Kal Qe(rp.o<p6poi} 
KM 0eols ^efiaarols vtto pv<rrcop p.€Ta TroAA-^y aypua^ Kal vop.Lp.cop 
edmv ervv rals leplais d^ro tcXclcttcop irSv (rvvT€rrfpr]p4va ano ^a- 
crcXecov Kal ’Ee^aarSv koll ratv kot iviavrov avdimarcop und zeugt 
so von der in der Kaiserzeit keineswegs erlahmten, sondern eher 
gesteigerten Lebenskraft dieses Kultes. Dass neben der Mutter aucb 
die Tochter verehrt wurde, bedarf keiner Erklarung. Die bei Strabo, 
XIV, 632 £, erhaltene Nachricht, dass die von dem ephesischen 
Stadtgriinder, dem Kodrossohne Androklos, abstammenden Basili- 
den unter anderen Ebrenvorrechten auch ra iepa Trjs ''EAcvcrivias 
A-qprjrpos innegehabt batten, konnte den Schluss nahelegen, dass ia 
Ephesos eine Art Fibalkult des eleusinischen Heiligtums bestanden 
babe. Aber die ephesische Uberbeferung, in welcher der Beiname 
'EXevaLvia sonst niemals vorkommt, stiitzt diesen Schluss nicht 
und auch die Insclirift,^ welche, Strabos Angaben sonst bestatigend, 
einen Mann nennt, der fSacreXei)^ kcu i^pcvs ArjptjTpof Sia yivovs 
gewesen ist, enthalt keinen Hinweis auf Eleusis. Dagegen darf, 
wenn ich recht sebe, die Inschrift® einer zu Ephesos gehorigen 
Katoikie * mit Angaben iiber das dortige Demeterfest auch fur das 
Fest in der Hauptstadt verwertet werden. Dort wird um die Mitte 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts n. Chr. ein Mann geebrt, der als Priester 
der Demeter den ihren Mysterien noch fehlenden KaXados irepidp- 
yvpo 9 gestiftet und der die Ertragnisse der Werkstatten vor seinem 
Flause gewidmet hat els to Kar ipiavTov eKaerrov tov KaXddov 
dva(f)opd Toijs KXrjpcodipTas evcoxdicrQai ip ry oIkU avrov Sid TravTOS 
Tov ^lov ktX. Denmach war die KaXddov dvac^opd wohl der 
Hohepunkt des Festes, und ich zweifle nicht, dass die in den 
Inschriften n. 3, 5, und 6 als KaXadrj^opoL bezeichneten Frauen die 
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Ehre genossen hatten, bei einer solchen Pompe den heiligen Kalathos 
zu tragen. 

Von grosstem Interesse, aber auch schwer zu deuten, ist der in 
n. 3 und wahrscheinlich auch in n. 6 an letzter Stelle genannte Gott 
Sopolis. Zahlreiche Analogien wie z.B. 2 cBj 6 ioy neben ’^coaiffios, 
2coda/ioy — ^axTiBajxos, '2cofjLaxos — ^(oari/xaxo^, — -'S,wcri- 

^evos und SeoTroXts — ^cocrhroXis beweisen, dass nicht etwa ein 
Sclireibfehler vorliegt, sondem dass auch der Gottesname Sopolis kein 
anderer ist als der sonst in der Form SosipoHs bekannte. Damit ist 
jedochuber die Vorstellungen,die man in Ephesos mit diesem Namen 
verband, noch nichts ausgesagt. Es Hegt nahe, hieriiber in Magnesia 
a.M., der siidUchen Nachbarstadt von Ephesos, Aufschluss zu suchen, 
wo Zeus SosipoHs auf dem Markte einen Tempel mit marmomem 
Sitzbilde ^ und einen hochangesehenen, uns dutch die Inschrift, 
589, bestens bekarmten Kult besass, zu dem auch ein feier- 
Hches Gebet fiir acorrjpla, und TrAouroy und das Gedeihen von 

Menschen, Fluren und Herden sowie das Herrichten einer doAoy 
und dreier o-TpcopvaL fiir Zeus SosipoHs, Artemis Leukophryene und 
Apollo auf dem Markte gehorte. Der Umstand jedoch, dass der 
Gott in Ephesos nur mit dem Namen SopoHs allein bezeichnet 
und dass er in unsem Inschriften an letzter SteUe angefiihrt wird, 
schliesst ein Gleichung des ephesischen mit dem magnesischen Gotte, 
ja mit eiaem Zeus iiberhaupt ausA Wir werden in SopoHs vielmehr 
einen Gott oder Daimon zu sehen Haben, dessen Wesen sich in der 
dutch den Namen bezeichnetem Tatigkeit eines Retters und Schii- 
tzers der Stadt erschopfte und dessen Verehrung eben deshalb die 
cratrrjpia der Stadt verbiirgte.® 

SchHessHch muss auch noch der Verbindung des ephesischen 
Kuretenkollegiums mit dem Prytaneion der Stadt gedacht werden, 
die dadurch erwiesen wird, dass die Listen der MitgHeder und 
Funktionare dieses KoUegiums alljahrHch auf den Saulen eines zum 
Prytaneion gehorigen Baues aufgezeichnet wurden. Wir wissen 

^ Humann, Kohte, Watzinger, Magnesia am Maander^ 141 fF. und 155 £ 

^ Auch an das (kretische) Zeuskind wird man trotz der Beziehungen der Kureten zu 
seinem Kulte kaum denken diirfen. 

® Denkbar ware es freilich, dass die Ephesier unter Sopolis auch eine bestimmte Gott- 
heit verstanden. Man konnte etwa an die Inschrift, IBM, III, 587 erinnern, in der neben 
der Kvpia Ethreipa ein mannlicher Gott (d Beos) anscheinend ohne Beinamen genannt war. 
Ganz unbegriindet ist die Vermutung Poemers, S. 294 (vgl. Ch. Picard, a.a, 0 ., 456, 4), 
dass in Sopolis der kleinasiatische Reitergott Sozon zu erkennen sei. 
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von diesem KoHegium, dass es bei der grossen Panegyris der Artemis 
im Hain von Ortygia ^ in Erinnerung daran, dass die Kureten einst 
in der Geburtsstunde der Gottin die der Leto auflauemde Hera 
durch den Larm ihrer WafFen erschreckt batten, Symposia und 
mystische Opfer beging,^ und wir werden anzunehmen haben, dass 
das KoHegium auch bei andem Anlassen ahnliche Symposia feierte 
und dass der Ort dieser Feiem das Prytaneion war, in dem sich 
wohl auch das Amtslokal der Kureten befand. Durchmustert man 
samtbche erhaltene Listen, so ergibt sich eine klare Scheidung in 
zwei Klassen. Die erste Klasse,® die sich in vielen Beispielen von 
der Mitte des ersten bis iiber die Mitte des zweiten Jahrhunderts n. 
Chr. verfolgen lasst, gibt nach der Jahresdatierung durch den 
Prytanen zuerst unter der Uberschrift: KovprjTcs evae^eis sechs 
(oder sieben) Namen der jalirHch wechselnden MitgHeder des 
KoUegiums und dann, meist unter der Cberschrift : lepovpyot, 
fiinf bis sechs Namen von Funktionaren, die als tepocfiavTrjs, Upoa-Ko- 
TTOf, tepoKTjpv^, lepos eVi dvpnaTpov, Upos cnrovBavXris, UpocraX- 
TTLKTrjs naher charakterisiert sind. Das vollstandigste Beispiel der 
zweiten viel werdger zahheichen Klasse ist unsere Inschrift n. 3. 
Sie gibt nach der Uberschrift : ol 8 ^ iKovprjT^va-av zuerst vier Namen 
von Mannem, von denen einer als ypap.pMTevs, ein anderer als 
ia-Tiovxos bezeichnet ist, dann den Namen einer Frau, welche die 
Wurde einer KoXaS-rj^opos innehatte, und schhesshch unter dem 
Xitel p.avT-qXdpioi ^ die Namen von vier Dienerinnen. Der Unter- 
schied zwischen den beiden Klassen der Listen ist so gross, dass hier 
keinesfalls von einer Fortentwicklung, sondem nur von einer Um- 
bildung gesprochen werden kann. Diese Umbildung aber ist, wenn 
ich recht sehe, dadurch veranlasst worden, dass das KuretenkoUegium 
jetzt auch die Betreuung der altheihgen Kulte der Hestia und der 
Demeter und vermuthch auch der andem in n. 3 und 6 genannten 
Gottheiten iibernommen hat. Der genaue Zeitpunkt dieser Reform 
lasst sich aus dem zur Zeit vorHegenden Material noch nicht 
XXr-XXII (1922-34), 113 IF. 

® Strabo, XIV, 639 £ ; Poemer, S. 284. s Poemer, n. i bis 29. 

* Das Wort scheint bisher sonst nicht belegt. Es gehort zu dem lateinischen Wort 
mantelium oder mantele, neugriechisch /ravSt'Ai, bei Pollux, W, 74, al ovo/xaUfievat 
fiavT^Xai, md bezeichnet die Dienerinnen, welche bei kultischen oder sonstigen Mahlzeiten 
die mantelia (Handtiicher oder Servietten) zu reichen batten. Vgl. auch CIL X 1598, 
wo der Venus Caelestis u. a. promulsidaria argentata (versilberte Speisebretter) und ein 
mantelum arg[entatum) geweiht werden. 
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bestimmen, aber mit grosster Wahrscheinlichkeit darf sie in den 
Anfang des dritten Jahrhunderts n. Chr. raid zwar vermutlich kurz 
vor die Constitutio Antoniniana gesetzt werden. 

Ich glaube niclit, dass das Zufall ist, sondem eber ein Symptom 
der grossen Veranderungen, die in dieser Epoche in der romischen 
Welt vor sich gehen. Die griechische Konzeption des romischen 
Imperiums als einer Vereinigung sich selbst verwaltender Stadte, 
fiber denen der beste Mann als Schfitzer raid Ffihrer freier Menschen 
steht, ist drach die immer mehr zentralisierende MiHtarmonarchie 
von Despoten ersetzt worden. Die griechische Pohs mit ihren 
Institutionen geht ihrem Ende zu; Auf rehgiosem Gebiete hat der 
Kaiserkult, so viele Heihgtfimer ihm auch noch errichtet werden, 
voUig Schiftbruch erhtten, und der Abwehrkampf der altenPohskulte 
gegen die fremden Religionen, vor allem gegen das machtig an- 
wachsende Christentum, der sich im zweiten Jahrhundert in einer 
Intensitivierung der Kulte und besonders der Mysterienfeiem 
aussert, tritt in seine Kirisis. Gar viele von den Gottergestalten und 
den Gottergeschichten raid Zerenionien verheren ihren Sinn und 
ihre Elraft, weil man nicht mehr an sie glaubt. Umso fester aber 
klammert sich die griechische Polis an die gotthchen Machte, deren 
Kraft noch unerschfittert scheint und die daher allein Rettung 
bringen konnen. So sehen wir im ephesischen Prytaneion die ur- 
tfimhche und mit besonderer Heihgkeit umgebene Gottin des PoHs- 
herdes und neben ihr das den Fortbestand der Stadt verbfirgende 
UnvergangHche Feuer zum Gegenstand emeuerter Verehrung 
werden, desgleichen Demeter mit ihrer Tochter, die durch das 
Geschenk des Saatkoms die Begrfinderin und Erhalterin alles Lebens 
und aller irdischen sitthchen Ordnung iind durch ihre Weihen die 
Versohnerin mit dem Tode ist, weiter Apollo, der den Hellenen 
als der gotthche Trager und Anwalt edelster Geistigkeit gilt und der 
in Kdaros noch immer wissend die Zukunft verkfindet, und schhess- 
Hch SopoHs, die aus der Angst vor dem Untergange geborene 
gotthche Macht, die das bringen soil, was man ersehnt, die Ret- 
tung der hellenischen Polis und ihrer Burger. Es sind starke re- 
hgiose Machte, die gewissermassen neu gerustet auf den Kampfplatz 
treten ; aber ist die Idee, die sie vertreten, und sind ihre Anhanger 
stark genug, um zu siegen ? ^ 

iVgl. CAH, XI, 589 f. 
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Until a short while ago, the history of early Anatolia was more 
developed than its archaeology. Such a situation, by no means 
common, and all the more surprising in a department where most 
of our knowledge has been acquired during the last thirty-five 
years, is due in a large measure to the work done on the Bogazkoy 
archives. Gradually we have been enabled to outline the sequence 
of events during the second millennium, to become acquainted 
with the personahties who played a part in forming the Hittite 
Empire, and to compare their laws and religious observances with 
those of other nations ; but the picture thus reconstructed has lacked 
background owing to our ignorance of the material culture of the 
Anatolian peoples. It is the function of the archaeologist to provide 
this background. 

The present decade has been marked by intensive activity on the 
part of various expeditions which have taken advantage of the 
encouragement given by the Turkish Government to scientific 
enterprises, with the result that archaeology has made advances so 
rapid that they have, in a certain measure, been independent of 
history. Pottery, utensils, and human remains have been collected ; 
methods of building, ways of Hving and customs of burying have 
been recorded ; all this must, sooner or later, be reconciled with 
what we know of the Hittites, the Proto-Hatti, and other races to 
which the documents bear witness. It is difficult to decide at what 
stage we can safely start correlating the two branches of science ; 
among the most recent attempts made in that direction is the 
admirable chapter at the end of BitteFs Bogazkoy, die Kleinfunde, I, 
which points out some of the problems and how they should be 
approached ; while much suggestive speculation has appeared from 
other quarters. The greatest difficulty which besets those who 
would pursue investigations further is that the historians and epi- 
graphists on the one hand, and the archaeologists on the other have, 
in accordance with the modem tendency towards specialization, 
concentrated on their own subjects so exclusively that few are, like 
Dr. Bittel, adequately equipped to venture into the province of their 
opposite numbers. No such imdertaking will be attempted in this 
paper, the purpose of which is to review those aspects of archaeology 
which may throw light on racial problems in Anatoha itself, or 
may be of use to excavators whose work lies in neighbouring 
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countries where the possibility of an AnatoHan origin for alien 
phenomena must be considered.^ 

For ourselves, the prehistory of AnatoHa starts round about 
3000 B.C., at a time when the uses of copper were understood, and 
the peoples who had estabHshed themselves on the central plateau 
and along the coasts were sufEciently tenacious to maintain their 
position till the beginnings of the historical period. There is indeed 
very Httle evidence concerning the cultures which antedate this 
phase : palaeoUtlhc material is still scarce and unco-ordinated, while 
the only stratum which can claim to be neoHthic is the lowest 
one at Kum Tepe in the Troad.^ Here the pottery has the straight 
sides, thin rims and distinctive fabric which characterize neolithic 
wares in ajacent lands ; here it was definitely unassociated with 
metal of any kind. The earhest wares from Alisar, particularly the 
elegant grey fruit-stands ® with thek curiously Danubian profiles, 
were at one time believed to be neohthic but are now recognized as 
chalcolithic ; they do not, however, concern us because we do not 
know in what relation their makers stood to the next occupants of 
the settlement. Nor can we profitably include in our survey the 
regions south-east of the Taurus, for what happened there before 
2000 B.c. is obscure, and it will not be possible to weigh the 
AnatoHan elements against the foreign influences that had per- 
colated from Syria and the upper Euphrates valley till we learn the 
final results of Dr. Goldman’s excavations * and those of Professor 
Garstang in CiHcia.® Likewise the far east must be omitted, for 
the only published site there, Samramalti,® is too isolated, both 
literally and metaphorically, to be fitted into the picture. A vast 

^ A brief summary of evidence, archaeological and odierwise, with very complete 
references, will be found in Gotze, The Present State of Anatolian and Hittite Studies (re- 
printed from The Havetford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible), which supplements his 
contribution to Kulturgeschichte des Alien Orients, Von der Osten’s latest publication on 
Alisar {The Alishar HuyUk, Seasons of xg 30-32 = OIP, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX) appeared 
when my paper was going to press, but I have tried to add all essential references and to 
incorporate in my text any new material relevant to our enquiry. 

^AJA, XXXIX, pp. 33, 34 ; Kosay and Sperling, “ Troad*’ da Dort Yerlesme Yeri, 
pp. 24-52. 

3 PFK, pp. 64-66, 108 ; DIP, XXVIII, pp, 52 IE 

^ Preliminary reports, AJA, XXXIX, pp. 526 C ; XLI, pp. 262 ff. ; XLII, pp. 30 IE 

^ Prehminary reports, Liverpool Annals, XXIV, pp. 52 IF ; XXV, pp. 12 ff. For 
references to Sakcegozii, see PFX, p. 131 ; add Liverpool Annals, XXIV, pp. 119 ff, 

^PFK, pp. 83 ff; Prdhistorische Zeitschrift, XIX, pp. 280 ff. Other references, PFK, 
P....132. 
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the boundary between the two spheres of influence is less definite 
than at first appeared. 

Our most practical course will be to examine first the pottery, 
an indestructible reHc of bygone activity, and one which iudicates 
quite clearly the main subdivisions of our period. Afterwards we 
shall be able to check or modify any conclusions which we may 
have drawn with the help of other branches of archaeology. 

In both eastern and western AnatoHa, monochrome vases— 
black, red, or intermediate shades — are the rule, painted ones (hght 
on dark) the exception. The eastern group prefers one set of forms, 
the western another, and peculiarities of style and fabric emphasize 
the distinction. Closer inspection reveals that there are obvious 
local variations in the western group : Troy, the most important 
of the western cities, shows a preference for elongated necks and 
unexpected proportions ; ^ the cemeteries of Yortan and Babakoy 
near Balikesir are characterized by a preponderance of globular 
jugs with cut-away necks (Pi. IV, 4)^ or rimmed Hps, collar-necked 
jars, and pyxides fashioned in admirable black or red-black clay ; ® 
the Lesbian vases, for all their variety, display a marked compactness 
and simphcity ; * the region between Isbarta and Afyon ® yields 
quantities of squat, wide-mouthed jugs (Pi. IV, 2), and exhibits the 
greatest ingenuity in plastic decoration. In each district, however, 
we find not a few vases which can be paralleled in one or more of 
the other districts. Nor can we draw a hard and fast topographical 
boundary between east and west in the third millennium, for eastern 
and western features are combined by the pottery of Ahlathbel 
near Ankara ; ® and the Alilathbel wares can be linked up with 
some of those from the lower strata at Alaca Hiiyiik beyond the 
Halys. Again, Hashiiyuk,® also east of the Halys, shares with 
Kusura and a cemetery between Kusura and Diner an unusual 

1 SS, pp. 1-125 ; AJA, xxxvm, p. 230, Hg. 7 ; XXXIX, p. 556, Figs. 3, 4, 7, 8- 

® From Yortan, in me Ashmolean Museum. 

® Typical Yortan vases, BM Cat. Vases, I, i. Nos. A1-A66. A:4 illustrates well the 
“ rimmed lip.” Babakoy, Antiquity, X, p. 361. 

« Thermi, pp. 73-135, Pis. Vm-XIII, XXXV-XXXVII. 

^BSA, XVIII, pp. 80-93, Pis. V-VII ; XIX, pp. 56, 57 ; Archaeologia, 86, pp. 14-23. 
Pis. VI, vn. 

6 Turk Tarik, H, pp. 12 £ ; PFK, 72-74, Pk VI. 

’ Belleten, I, pp. 225-226, Fig. 25. 

* Unpublished material in the Ankara Museum. References for the site, PFK, p. 127. 
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type of decoration, in which bands have been scraped away 
from a red-slipped surface and adorned with grooved or incised 
patterns (Pi. IV, 5).^ Yet the lands within the bow of the Halys 
river are the headquarters of the eastern group, of winch the cliief 
representative up to date is Alipr I, with its bottles, side-spouted 
jugs, and red-rimmed bowls.® More tangible evidence of contact 
between west and east is given by the two-handled goblets of Troy, 
winch were imported into and copied by Ahsar I, Kiiltepe and 
other places : the impHcations of this question are discussed in 
Bittel’s Prahistorische Forschung in Kleinaskn, pp. I 4 -I 5 > < 58 . The 
arguments for placing the end of Ahpr I in the twenty-fourth or 
twenty-third centuries are sound but compHcated, so I will merely 
refer the reader to pp. 14, 15 of the same book, and to OIP, XXX, 
pp. 419-420.® 

An intruder into this realm of sober monochrome, the gay 
Cappadocian painted ware (Pi. IV, 3) ^ appeared suddenly ; while 
the date of its introduction can be approximately fixed round about 
2300 B.C., and its cessation to somewhere in the first half of the 
second millennium, its origin is still a mystery. It has little in 
common with an odd painted style found in an earher stratum at 
Alisar and at Hashiiyuk : ® even if it had, our problem would not 
be much nearer solution, for we would still have to decide whence 
the fashion of using dark on Hght painted decoration was intro- 
duced. The Cappadocian vases,® all of which are hand-made, 
have a limited distribution : ’ they are numerous in and near the 
province which bears thek name, especially at Kiiltepe (Kara 
Hiiyiik) ; frequent at Ahjar ; rather scarce at Bogazkoy, a city 
which was founded when they were already decreasing in 
popularity ; absent at sites on the borderland of east and west, 
like Kusura. 

^ Archaeologia, 86, p. 17, PL VI, 13a ; 87, p. 236, PL LXXXIII, ix. The vases from 
the cemetery arc in the Afyon Mtiseum. For other links between the eastern and western 
groups, see ibid,, pp, 236-237. 

2 OIP, XIX, pp. 41-47 ; XXVIII, pp. 1 51 ff. ; PFK, pp. 66-67, PL XV. 

2 Von der Osten believes that the Alipr I settlement on the citadel was destroyed in 
the twenty-fourth century, and suggests that the culture survived in the lower city. 

^ This vase is in the Antiquarium, Berlin. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near 
Bast, 11, PL IX, 2. 


5 PFK, p. 70. 

® PFiC,p. 72 ; Bittel, Bogazkoy, Neue Untersuchungen, pp. 36-38 ; OIP, XXVIII, pp. 230 IF. 
7 Sec OIP, XXX, pp. 430, 431, with Map XVII. 
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Though they are the most conspicuous and were for a long time 
the best known of the AnatoHan fabrics, they never established 
themselves firmly enough to supplant permanently the type of 
pottery native to the country. Very soon the monochrome tradi- 
tion reasserted itself, but the new manifestation differed from the 
old, for the potter’s wheel came into use together with unfamiliar 
forms and fresh technical devices. This group ^ is now generally 
called Hittite because it was associated with the chief Hittite centres, 
distributed over more or less the same area as the Hittite hegemony 
in Asia Minor, and, though starting a little earUer ® — about 2100 
B.C.— covered the same period as the Hittite dynasties. The new 
name implies no more than that the Hittites were the users of the 
pots, and has here the comprehensive and non-committal signi- 
ficance affected by and at present permitted to archaeologists. 

Obviously it is of the utmost importance to decide whether 
this second monochrome style is the descendant of the first, for 
a connexion between the two would involve a connexion between 
the potters. The differences are obvious ; how many of them, 
we wonder, are due to the changes which come when the wheel is 
used and the firing improved ; to evolution, experiment, and oc- 
casional inspiration from foreign models ? Among the resem- 
blances, the most noticeable is the texture and finish of the clay m 
the more carefully made specimens : both classes achieve the same 
well-polished red sHp, as striking as it is beautiful, though the later 
wares not unnaturally include many varieties such as the white slip 
and the “ gold ” surface not found in the early group, together 
with a large proportion of plain pots. The Hittite vases have an 
extensive repertory of shapes, the early monochrome style has 
a small one, but from this we may select the bowl. Fig. 2,® as 
destined for long Hfe, the cup. Fig. 3,* as a possible ancestor of Fig. 4,® 
adding from the new publications certam deep cups of which the 
Hittite edition, though a little more graceful, is essentially the same.® 

1 OIP, XIX, pp. 108-120 ; XXDC, pp. no JF. ; PFK, p. 72 ; Bittel, Bogazkoy, Neue 
Untersuchungeriy pp. 34-38, Boguzko'y, die Kleinfunde, I, pp. 35-5<^ 5 MDOG, 75, pp. 35 “ 40 - 

^PFKj pp. 14-15. 

3 OIP, XIX, PI. VII, b 2534, from Alisar 1 . 

^ Ibid,, PL VII, b 2732, from Alisar, I. 

^ Ibid., Fig. Ill, i 2472, from Alisar IL 

6 Compare OIP, XXVIII, Pi. VIII, and OIP, XXDC, PL IV, with special reference to 
b 341, b 2810, c 775, and c 231, 
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Better still, there are flat bowls with ring handles from Ahsar II 
curiousiy like the Ahlathbel bowls of the second millennium^ Dr. 

Bittel has already pointed out that the beaked jugs of Ahsar II, 

Bogazkoy, and other Hittite sites are found in the upper strata of / 

Alijar I, and that the side-spouted jugs from AHjar I and contem- 
porary settlements influenced future development. At the same 
rime he has laid stress on the general structural similarity of form in 



Alisar I and II, and on his conviction that tliis is not fortuitous.® 
That early western features can sometimes be encountered in the 
Hittite period is shown by the cut-away spout and shoulder-bosses 
on the jug in Fig. 5.® Thanks to the stratification at Bogazkoy, 
it is now possible to reconstruct the sequence of types between the 
twentieth and the twelfth century, and to check it with the help 

^ OIP, XXK, Fig. 173, c 2131-2133 ; Tiirk Tank, II, p. 52. 

® PFK, pp. 67, 72. Von. der Osten does not accept the theory of a coimexion between 
Alijarlandn; OIP, XXX, pp. 444 ff. 

3 OIP, xrx, Fig. 132 ; PI. xn, 1 2544. 
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of pictures on the Cappadocian sealsd The strata at Gozlii Kule 
(Tarsus) are also most illuminating, and Dr. Goldman’s reports on 
her Hittite material, which stands in a definite relationship to Cyprus 
and the late Helladic granary class, enable us now to include Cilicia 
on our map of Hittite dependencies.^ 

At Kusura® there is no painted interloper to disturb the procession 
of plain red, grey, and buff pottery. This circumstance is, however, 
less enhghtening than it sounds, for the vases made on that site in 
the third millennium (Kusura B) are not eastern in character like 
those of Ahsar I. The vases of the second millennium, on the other 
hand (Kusura C), can be linked with those which are contemporary 
at Alisar, Hashiiyiik, and Alaca,* and, in spite of certain local 
peculiarities, may be called Hittite in the wider sense of the term. 
Nevertheless, there is no sudden break between Kusura B and C : 
the wares overlap, and, in the strata where they do so, dated to about 
the twentieth century by the appearance of red-cross bowls like 
those of Troy V,® there is a transitional ware.® It is turned on the 
slow wheel except for a few hand-made pieces, and is of buff or red 
clay, covered either wholly or in part with a bright red sHp or a wash. 
Bowls are the most popular shape, and these gradually change from 
an early type, scarcely distinguishable from class B, to a late type 
which is the immediate forerunner of class C. The situation is a 
curious one, from which one might infer that an eastern element, 
always latent at Kusura, was reinforced and asserted itself till it 
obtained complete ascendancy. 

Nearly all the western settlements that had flourished in the 
early age of metal were destroyed or abandoned at the time when 
Troy II perished, or just before. Some disappeared completely ; 
some were reoccupied but had become enfeebled and impoverished ; 
if any one of them prospered, it has at any rate escaped the eye of 
the explorer. Tins general echpse must mirror some widespread 
catastrophe, or some great economic depression. 

Troy recovered, and its fortunes can be traced tlnough the 

^ Bittel, Bogazkdyj die Kleinfunde, I, pp. 38 fF. ; MDOG, 75, loc. cit For the pictures 
on the seals, see de Genouiliac, Ceramique Cappadccienne I, pp. 48 ff, 

2 A] A, XXXIX, pp. 526 fF. ; XLI, pp. 262 fF ; XLII, pp. 30 fF. 

2 Archaeologiaj 86, pp. 14 fF ; 87, pp. 235 fif. 

^ Alijar, DIP, xxix, pp. no fF. ; Hashiiyuk, p. 133, n. 8 ; Alaca, Belletenj I, pp. 224-225. 

^ Archaeohgia, 86, p. 4. ® Ibid,j 87, p. 237. 
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centuries that followed the destruction of the second city, so that 
we have some knowledge of events which took place on the north- 
west frontier of our territory. Much of this knowledge we owe 
to the excavations of Professor Blegen and his colleagues, who have 
put all prehistorians in their debt. With the aid of objects imported 
from the Greek mainland, he has established an approximate 
chronology for the fifth, sixth, and seventh towns, a new and 
reliable terminus ante quern for the previous four, thus providing a 
standard to which other western sites can be referred. 

The most sahent facts are these : Troy II, to which we must 
for a moment return, began, in its later phases, to use the potter’s 
wheel, to experiment with red wash on its pottery, and to make 
two-handled goblets.^ From the 1937 report we learn that Early 
Helladic sherds were found not only in Troy II but also in the upper 
layers of Troy I.® In Troy III face urns are common together with 
plain, flaring bowls, a form which disappears in Troy IV.® Pecuhar 
to Troy V are the bowls decorated with a red cross inside ; as this 
settlement has Early Helladic sherds in its lower strata, grey Minyan 
in its upper deposits,^ we can equate part of it with the twentieth 
century. Intensive study has also been given to the less remarkable 
forms and fabrics, enabling the excavators to ascertain exactly 
which kind of pottery belongs to each city ; reinforcing our con- 
viction that in spite of the changes introduced by succeeding genera- 
tions, the ceramic tradition from Troy I to Troy V remains unbroken. 

Nor does the locally made “ Minyan ” of Troy VI seem other 
than an Anatolian ware, monochrome like certain grey Hittite 
counterparts,® the natural expression of a people who had always 
preferred pots without painted ornaments. That Troy VI was 
foimded well back in the early years of the second millennium is now 
proved by the discovery of matt-painted sherds in its lower levels ; 
that it survived into the late fourteenth century is equally evident 
owing to the presence of its upper levels of datable Mycenaean 
pottery.® Yet, notwithstanding its commerce with the Aegean and 
its close contact with Macedonia, Troy was bodi too vital and too 

^ AJA, XXXIX, pp. 5 S 7 - 5 < 5 i ; XLI, pp. 22-26, 555. 

* lUd ., XLI, p. 595. s an , XXXDC, p. 562. 

^an, xxxvni, pp. 230, 233 ; xxxix, p. 562 ; xli, pp. 39, 595. 

^MDOG, 75, pp. 35, 36. 

^AJA, XXXVin, p. 239 ; XXXDC, pp. 16, 17, 568 ; XLI, pp. 40-42, 595. 
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conservative ever to have lost its national character. Troy VIk 
which, since it was burnt in the early years of the twelfth century, 
should correspond with the Homeric city,^ marks the end of a 
chapter ; for Vlk, with its Buckelkeramik, is one aspect of the 
disintegration which set in throughout Anatolia at the close of the 
bronze age. 

By way of epilogue to this review of pottery, the Phrygian 
painted vases should be mentioned.® They do not belong to 
our period, for they were made after 1300 b.c., but they concern 
us for two reasons. In the first place, though there is a gap of over 
300 years between them and the Cappadocian class, a slender con- 
necting-link may exist.® In the second place, a warning is necessary 
to the effect that only during the present decade have the Cappa- 
docian and Phrygian pots been distinguished, a fact that must be 
borne in mind when reading anything published at an earher date. 

What help can the ethnologist obtain from antiquities of other 
kinds ? It is, of course, inevitable that small objects, easily trans- 
ported, and, iti the case of metal, requiring a more than common 
technical skill, should tell a story different from that of the homely, 
brittle vases : sometimes this story will be relevant to our enquiry, 
sometimes not. 

The metal weapons, ornaments, and utensils are a somewhat 
capricious guide m AnatoHa, owmg to their uneven distribution. 
During the third millennium, when even copper was comparatively 
rare, Troy and Alaca Hiiyiik * were rich enough to stock the 
treasures of the one, the tombs of the other, while the majority 
of settlements, particularly in the east, were definitely poor : from 
the second millennium we have some interesting bronzes found in 
the east and south-east,® and very little indeed from anywhere m 
the west except from that already cosmopohtan metropohs on the 
Dardanelles. Professor Clulde ® has recently demonstrated how 
certain types, particularly the pins with double spiral heads and the 

^ AJA, XXXDC, pp. 5 JO- 55 I. 

^ Bittel, Bogazkdy, Neue Untersuchmgen, pp. 54-57 ; OJP, XXIX, pp. 350 IF. 

^ Such as the rare dark on light Hittite wares from JBogazkoy : see Bittel, MDOG, 75, 
pp. 36-40. 

^ Alaca, p. 133, n. 7. 

^ See Bittel, Anz,, 1934, pp. 349-359 ; Goldman, AJA, XLI, pp. 270-271 ; Przeworski, 
Archiv Orientalm, VII, pp. 396-414 ; VIII, pp. 49-67. 

® Liverpool Annals, XXIII, pp. 118, 119, Pi. LII. 
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(^Qppgf stsnip sc&ls decorated with geometric patterns, mark a line 
of communication, across North Persia and Asia Almor along the 
mountain zone ; the importance of these types is definitely inter- 
national, and the same is true of a number of others, though we 
cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, use any of them to 
trace the antecedents of the Indo-European Hittites. Equally pre- 
mature would be any attempt to explain the more unfamihar forms 
among the Alisar pins ^ and the more striking implements and 
ornaments from’ Alaca in the light of what we have learnt concern- 
ing the early Anatohan peoples. In the axes alone may the cautious 
student safely recognize the effect of historical events. Towards 
the end of the bronze age, shaft-hole axes (^Schaftlochaxte) and axes 
with lugs {Amchenbeile) of various forms challenge attention.^ 
Surely these reflect the mihtary activities of the later empire, which 
were part of the pohey of Suppiluhuma and his successors. 

The figurines, whether of metal, stone, or terra-cotta, are a more 
repaying study, and an amusing one. Only the main groups need 
detain us, for detailed classification can never be exact owing to the 
very natural tendency of the ancient craftsman to vary his subject 
by combining different models. 

Figures of animals may be grouped as follows : — 

(1) Primitive quadrupeds, probably sheep or oxen, in terra- 
cotta (Fig. 7, No. 3).® They occur at Ali§ar from the chalcolithic 
period onwards ; * at Ahlathbel, Alaca Hiiyiik, Bogazkoy, Troy, 
and Cukurkent ; ® and at Kusura,® where they are, oddly enough, 
absent in the period contemporary with the Hittite Empire when 
they were specially common elsewhere. 

(2) The bronze ox from Bogazkoy (Hittite), together with the 
large terra-cotta Hittite oxen,’ may be interpreted as symbols of 
the ox-cult known from hterary records and pictures on seals.® 

^ E.g. OIP, XIX, Fig. 202, b 1904. For this, see Mallowan, The Excavations at Tall 
Cha^ar Bazar, ij. 

^ See p. 139, n. 5 ; add OIP, XXDC, p. 253, atid Fig. 286 on p. 261. 

^The objects in Fig. 7, from Archaeologia, 86, p. 29, Fig. ii, were found at Kusura. 

^PFK, p. 74 ; OIP, XIX, pp. 55, 140, and Figs. 174, 175 on pp. 138, 139 ; XXVIII, 
pp. 80, 81, 180, 182, 183 ; XXIX, pp. 193 198-202. 

^ Turk Tarih, II, pp. 86, 87 ; Belleten, I, Fig. 18 ; Bittel, Bogazkoy, die Kleinfunde, I,, 
p. 28 ; SS, 7644-7649 ; PFK, p. 41. 

^Archaeologia, 86, p. 30; 87, p. 252. 

^ Bittel, Bogazkoy, die Kteinfume, I, pp. 4-5, i4"i<5, Pis. I, 2, X. 

® Op. ciL, pp. 16-18 ; Contenau, ha Glyptique syro 4 iittite , pp. 86 ff. 
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(3) In Alijar I were unearthed flat stone animals, almost two- 
dimensional, and pierced as though for attachment (Fig. 6). 


Whether they were palettes or not is uncertain. For these I know 
of no parallel elsewhere in AnatoHa. 


Fig. 7. 

Human figures. The simplest types (stone and terra-cotta) 
comprise half-discs with projections above (Fig. 7, No. 5), fiddle- 
shaped idols, and forms hke Fig. 7, Nos. 6 and 7. A further 

1 OIP, XIX, pp. 53. 55. Kg. <53 ; xxvni. pp. iSo, iSi ; PFK, p. 74. 
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development adds rudimentary arms ; contamination with more 
advanced renderings may produce the stumpy legs of PFK, Vl IX, 
4. Nor can these figures, nearly all of which are female, be al- 
together dissociated from fat or crouching ones like those found at 
Antalya and Akhisar,^ since the squatting position has been shown 
by Professor Myres and Sir Arthur Evans to have inspired the whole 
conception,^ which may be expressed in three dimensions or in two. 
Within this group one could, of course, make several sub-divisions.® 

Characteristic of many of its members are the lines crossing at 
some central point, as on Fig. 7, No. 2, and incised or punctured 
details are not infrequent (Fig. 7, No. i). No examples have yet 

appeared in period A at Kusura, and at 
Thermi the first two towns only yielded the 
simplest form in marble, though this exists 
side by side with terra-cotta in Troy I.^ In 
the second millennium they are poorly re- 
presented,® so we can fix the period of their 
greatest expansion to the middle centuries of 
the third millennium. Though not confined 
to Anatolia, they are very much at home 
there, and in their numerous guises they 
symbohzed fertility to the more primitive 
races which composed the population. 

To the Hittite period we can assign a 
number of terra-cotta figurines where almost 
everything is rendered plastically, as in Fig. 7, 
No. 4. A type with fan-shaped conical head-dress (Fig. 8) is very 
common in Ali§ar II,® which has also given us a series of interesting 
lead idols, male and female, together with a mould to show that 
they were made on the spot.’ There are other moulds from 
Akhisar.® The well-known lead idol from Troy II finds its place 

^JRAI, XXX, pp. 251 ff. ; BSA> XIX, pp. 54-56, Fig. 3. 

*JRAI, he. cit . ; P ofM, I, pp. 45 & 

® As in PFK, pp. 74-75, See also V, Muller, Fruhe Plastik in Grieckenland und For- 
derasietif pp. 22-27. 

^ AJAj XXXIX, pp. 552-553- ^ PFK, p. 76. 

® DIP, XIX, pp. 128 ff. ; 50 CIX, pp. 193-196. Fig. ii is from E. F. Schmidt, Anatolia 
thmugh the Ages, p. 86, Fig. 125. 

^ OIP, XIX, pp. 127, 128 ; XXIX, pp. 191-193 ; PFK, pp. 39, 40. 

® V. Miilier, op. cit, PL VI, 122, 123 ; PFK, p. 39, n. 3. 


Fig, 8. 
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in this context, though Schhemann’s record that it comes from the 
humt city, if accurate, provides a chronological difficulty.^ Certain 
bronze statuettes,® which can be linked by reason of their style to 
reliefs which are undoubtedly Hittite, deserve mention here but 
not description. Collected from sources other than stratified sites, 
they are the province of art criticism rather than archaeology, 
and so fall outside the scope of this paper. 

In contrast to the figurines described above, which belong to 
large famihes, there are others whose relations are either few or 
foreign. Such are the two-headed products of Kiiltepe, with their 
possible parallels in Cyprus.® The phaUoid figures from Troy 
and Ahsar are rarer than is commonly believed ; the steatopygous 
women from ^ukurkent are isolated ; * the quartette with large 
heads and leaf-shaped bodies pubhshed by Ormerod still awaits a 
home.® 

It is not worth while to dwell on the stone weapons and utensils, 
of which the general level is undistinguished, and the most out- 
standing representatives, namely, the battle-axes,® not peculiar to 
Anatoha. Indeed there remain only three classes for our con- 
sideration among the “ small finds ” from the excavated sites : the 
stamp-seals in materials other than metal— stone, terra-cotta and 
bone— which are scarce in the west ; ® the cylinder seals, brought by 
contact with the Orient to central AnatoHaand passed on to Troy ; ® 
and the lunate terra-cottas or “ loom weights ” of Fig. 9,® used, it 
would seem, all over the country in the second millennium. 

By means of sculpture on the one hand, of written records on the 
other, a more direct approach can be made to the ruling caste, for 
whom such things were destined. But both these subjects demand 

1 SS, p. 255. 

^ Some of these are listed by V. MuUer, op, dt, pp, 104-105 ; see Pi. XXXVL 

3 PFK, p. 76. 4 Ibid., pp. 38, 39, 75* 

^ BSA, XVI, p. 105 ; XDC, p. 58. There are a few other examples of this class, as far 
as I know unpublished, e.g. Berlin, 31457. 

^ PFK, pp. 42“45 ; Thermic pp. 182-185. 

PFK, pp. 56, 80 ; Archaeologia^ 86, pp. 30, 50, 54 ; OJP, XXVIII, pp. 183-85 ; XXIX, 
pp. 210 ff. 

® PFK, p. So ; DIP, XIX, pp. 142, 143 ; XXVIII, pp. 183, 184 ; XXIX, pp. 205 ff ; 
SS, 8868, 8869. 

® References, Archaeologia, 86, p. 34 ; 87, p. 256. Fig. 13 is from op, at, 86, p. 35, 
Fig. 15. SS, 8240, and Ath, Mitt, xxiv, PL iii, 32 should belong to this class. 
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treatrnent by an expert and the respectful tribute of many pages> 

neither of which can be given here. i u - 

The architectural remains observed in the settlenients should give 
more human interest to our picture of prehistoric Anatoha. Of 
what shape were the houses, what were the systems of town-planimg 
and to what extent were fortifications employed ? These questions 
can only be partially answered until more evidence is forthcoming. 
The complete excavation of an ancient town, never easy, is in this 
country rendered more than usually difficult by the fact that most 
settlements are of the high, conical type called HuyUk ; there have 
been various attempts, none completely satisfactory, to explain how 
this shape originated.^ 

Turning to our first question, we may contrast the long, narrow 
groups of rooms which form the houses at Troy and Thermi with 




the irregular complexes of rooms in Ahjar and Kusura B, that is, 
Kusura before 2000 b.c. (Pi. IV, i ; Fig. 10).=“ Evidently the former 
type was western ; in its purest form, it became the megaron. 
Oddly enough, the very badly preserved buildings of the latest 
period at Kusura ® seem to be long and thin, a fact hard to recon- 
cile with the predominance of the eastern element in the final stages 
of that town. 

The most important budding material for domestic architecture 
in ancient as in modem times was mud-brick (Pi. IV, i), which was 
supplemented by stone and sometimes reinforced by wood. Space 
does not admit detailed descriptions, but it is permissible to refer 

^ PFKf pp. 24, 60. 

® OIP, XIX, pp. 33-41. 81-108, 192-194 ; XXIX, Figs. 35, 36, Pis. XH-XVIII ; 
Archaeologia, 87, pp. 220 IF. Our Fig. 10 is from ibil, p. 224, Fig. 3. 

® Archaeologia, 86, pp. 11-14. For the megaron type at Gozlii Kule, see AJA, XLII, p. 3 3 - 
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to such features as the employment over a wide area of “ bothroi ” 
and other pits,^ the remarkable terra-cotta hearths of Ali|ar II, ^ and 
the tendency to make cupboard-like partitions, httle platforms, and 
other permanent fixtures. 

There is no town on the mainland of Asia Minor which has 
been sufficiently imcovered to indicate its general plan, though in 
Alipr II a system of streets radiating from a central point may have 
been adopted.® This system seems to underhe the plans of the first 
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tlnree settlements in Lesbos, but was later abandoned in favour of a 
new rectangular scheme.* At major sites hke Bogazkoy and Ahsar, 
a citadel was distinguished from a lower dty, imposing, no doubt, a 
certain coherence in the arrangement of thoroughfares and buildings, 

^ Themiy pp. 61-64 ; Archaeologia, 86, p. 12. 

2 DIP, XIX, pp. 86-89, 95-96 ; XXIX, pp. 22, 23. 

^ Ibid.j pp. 2, II. ^ Themi, Plans i~6. 
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and not without influence on social conditions. The need of forti- 
fications was obviously felt at an early date : they become suddenly 
conspicuous in Thermi V, ^ and appear round the citadel of AHsar I ; ^ 
they are not even absent, as was formerly beUeved, in Troy I.® 
During the second millennium, Troy on the one hand, Bogazkoy 
and Alipr on the other, constructed the most impressive defensive 
systems, the ingenuity of the posterns and interior walls of the 
Hittite capital being particularly suggestive.* We should have 
guessed, even if we had not known it already, that the inhabitants 
of the larger towns, aggressive and insecure, did not long enjoy the 
blessings of peace. 

Nevertheless, the population as a whole seems to have flourished 
and used, to the best of its abiHty, the natural resources of the 
country. Then, as now, the wide grass-lands supported flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle : their bones have been found in many 
places. Other animal bones have been identified as belonging to 
goats, pigs, deer, dogs and, in the Hittite period, horses.® The 
domestication of both horses and donkeys in the east is attested by 
other sources. Among the craftsmen and tradesmen were potters, 
smiths, workers in stone and bone ; masons quarried and hewed 
remarkably large blocks of stone ; wood-cutters exploited the 
forests ; the raw material for metal work was procured ; many 
householders, like their modem successors, must have employed 
the interlude after the harvest in making their own mud-bricks. 
Meanwhile the women wove and span, cooked and, no doubt, 
helped in the fields, earning our gratitude the while by the amount 
of interesting rubbish they allowed to accumulate round their 
homes. Contrasting with the rural, self-contained Ufe of the people 
as a whole was the urban Hfe of the large cities. There foreign traders 
maintained contact with other coimtries ; financial connexions 
necessitated the careful organization described by the documents 
of the Cappadocian bankers at Kiiltepe ; the scribes of the second 

^ Thermi, pp. 43-47- 

2 PFK, p. 62 ; OIP, XXVm, pp* 116, 118-120 ; XXIX, pp. 290-1. 

» AJA, XXXIX, p. 553 ; XLI, p, 28. 

^ See the excellent summary in Bittel, Die Ruinen von Bogazkdy, pp. 13 - 33 - 
development of fortifications at Alisar, see OIP, XXVIII, he. cit. and pp. 210 IF. ; DIP, 
XXIX, pp. 4-10, 290 ff. ; DIP, XXX, 420, 428, 434. 

^ PFK, pp. 58, 81-82 ; Thermi, p* 216 ; Ath, Mitt, XXIV, p. 15 ; BeUeten, I, p. 227 ; 
AJA, XLI, p. 597 ; OIP, XXX, pp. 294 ff- 
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millennium recorded laws and historical events which the librarians 
filed with exemplary care ; princes went to war both near home and 
abroad ; and the Hittite Empire became one of the most important 
political powers of the middle east. 

Thus rich and poor passed their days. The disposal of the dead 
was subject to a variety of practices which cannot, apparently, be 
classified according to locality. Extramural cemeteries have been 
found at Yortan,^ Babakoy near Balikesir, and Kusura ; ® on the 
other hand, at Hanay Tepe ® in the Troad, bodies of adults were 
interred witliin the settlement ; so too, at Ahsar * (all periods) and 
Alilathbel,® which survived till about 2200 b.c. The burial of 
children in the house was even more widespread. For adults as for 
children a contracted position is commonest, though both flexed and 
extended bodies occur in Alisar II, some of the latter being in a 
burial chamber and neatly accommodated in more than one jar 
laid end to end. Bodies were normally placed in jars, but cist- 
graves exist as well as pithos-burials in Alisar I and II, Kusura and 
Ahlathbel ; mud-brick graves but no pithoi, as far as we know, at 
Hanay Tepe ; while a “ cist-like space among stones ” marks a tomb 
in Troy II.® Burials in plain earth were noted in Alisar I, II, and III,^ 
in the lower strata of Bogazkoy,® at Kusura,® Hanay Tepe, and Kum 
Tepe, where they are both contemporary with and anterior to 
Troy I.^° 

The imposing grave chambers of Alaca Hiiyiik stand apart. 
Their walls are of stone ; the roofs appear to have been of branches 
covered with clay and supported on poles ; and one chamber 
measures as much as 3 ‘75 x 4*60 x 3 '95 m. Two of the chambers 
contained single individuals, the only well-preserved skeleton being 
in a contracted position ; the third held two bodies, one earlier, the 

^ References for Yortan, Thermi, p. 85, n. i. 

^ Archaeologia, 86, pp. 54 ff. Evidence for placing the Kusura cemetery in the earliest 
period of the site, pp. 16, 58, 59. 

® Calvert, in Schliemann, IlioSj pp. 708, 712-71 3. 

^ OIP, VII, pp. I ff ; XIX, pp. 72-78, 181-190, 210-212 ; XXVIII, pp. 42 ff,, 112 ff., 
135 ff., 223 ff. ; XXIX, pp. 84 ff. ; XXX, pp. 423, 429, 437* 

® Turk Tarihf II, pp. 88-100. ^ AJA, XLI, p. 27. 

7 Alisar III began before Alisar II : see PPX, p. 13 ; OJP, XXVIII, Fig. 281. 

^MDOG, 74, pp. 9-11 ; 75, pp. 16-17. ^Archaeologia, 86, p. 63. 

^^AJA, XXXIX, p. 34 ; Kosay and Sperling, op. cit, pp. 45-51* 

Belleten, I, pp. 214-217, 226-229 ; Illustrated London News, April 9, 1938, pp. 632-633. 
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other later. Quantities of animal bones accompanied the dead, to 
whose wealth and rank the grave-goods gold, silver, and copper 
vessels, horse-trappings, statuettes, jewelry, and pottery— bear wit- 
ness. The copper stags deserve special mention, particularly the 
magnificent beast whose back and neck are inlaid with silver. ^ 
Some of the vases have an unusual decoration of granular impres- 
sions,^ but the shapes and techmq^ue of the pottery as a whole, as 
well as the stratification of the tombs and the settlement wherein 
they He, point to a date not far removed from that of Ahlathbel, 
in other words, between 2500 and 2000 B.c. There is, it is true, 
a seal which does not look early in the inventory of objects from 
the highest tomb ; none the less, this tomb, as explained in the 
excavation report,^ cannot be dissociated from the others or belong 
to any period except the copper age. 

It is significant that at two important centres, namely Troy and 
Bogazkoy, cremation was introduced in the second half of the 
second millennium. Urns with ashes and charred bones inside have 
now been found in an extramural cemetery belonging to the later 
part of Troy VI,* while at Bogazkoy a newly discovered text des- 
cribes a ritual involving the burning of the deceased.® Whether 
this practice came from the Balkans or Palestine or somewhere else 
must now be ascertained, and how far it is symptomatic of that 
widespread change which afected the Near and Middle East at the 
beginning of the iron age. 

Information collected from a few sites, as our account of burial 
customs has been, may soon require modification. An even more 
constricted field is the study of physical remains, though one or 
two reports on recently excavated skulls are due to appear shortly. 
Wliilst waiting, we should do well to ignore isolated examples, or 
groups of wliich the stratigraphic context is not well authenticated. 
We know that the skulls from Alisar I are dolicho-to mesocephaHc ; 
that those from Alisar II and, as far as we can judge, from AHsar III 

^ Op. dL, loa dL ; Belkten, I, Fig. 40. The bronze or copper horse or ass above a rein- 
ring in Berlin {Berliner Museen, 50, pp- 68 IE ; Liverpool Annals, XVII, p. 3, PL 11, h, c) have 
points in common with the stag. Compare also the rein-ring in the Louvre, Syria, XII, 
pp. 48 ff, Pis. XX, XXI, I, 2. We shaU be able to estimate the connexion when all the 
Alaca bronzes have been cleaned. 

® Belleten, I, Figs. 34, 42. ^ Ibid., p. 232. 

4 AJA, XXXIX, pp. 26-30. s MDOG, 75, pp. i4-'i8, 68. 
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are, on the whole, brachycephaHc, and differ in other respects from 
the type found in the preceding strata.^ Also brachycephaHc are the 
skulls from Alaca,® which, as we have seen, should belong to the 
earlier period. The interesting pubHcations of the AJisar skeletons 
emphasize the dissimilarity between the actual crania of the Hittite 
period on the site in question and the heads illustrated on ancient 
monuments.® 

In making this survey of AnatoHan prehistory, I have tried to 
indicate which are the cliief landmarks — ^those aspects of the national 
culture least likely to be modified by factors as yet unknown. But, 
just as a map in its earhest stages includes features not authenticated 
by cross-bearings, so my paper contains points which, when viewed 
from another angle, will require readjustment. Accepting the fact 
that future discoveries will not only enlarge, but will inevitably 
change our outlook, I venture to put forward some conclusions 
wliich the present position seems to justify. 

(1) In the third millennium, the civdizations of eastern and 
western AnatoHa (omitting the “ far east ” and the extreme south- 
east, from which further evidence is required) have a fundamental 
similarity, suggesting that the natives were of kindred stock. 

(2) There are differences between east and west : some can 
be accounted for by the proximity of the west to the Aegean and 
by intercourse between the east and its foreign neighbours ; some 
are the result of local isolation ; some may possibly correspond to 
a difference, not very deep-seated, in the population. 

(3) Strangers, of doubtful antecedents, arrived between 2400 
and 2200 B.c. and introduced the painted Cappadocian ware. 
By the middle of the second millennium they must have been 
absorbed, for their handiwork is no longer recognizable. 

(4) In the second millennium, a large bulk of the population in 
central and eastern AnatoHa shows distinct affinities with the earHer 
inliabitants, if we trust the testimony of the pottery. The admixtme 
of another physical type is, however, proved for one of the m^or 
sites. The north-west, known from Troy and its neighbours, con- 
tains a strong indigenous element, but has developed independently 

1 OIP, XX, pp. 127-130 ; XXX, pp. 213 ff. ; Turk Antropologi Mecmuast, 1930, 
No. 10 ; 1934, Nos. 15, 16. 

* Belleten, I, pp. 180-202. ® OIP, XX, pp. 135-7 » XXX, pp- a?!, 276. 
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from the east, accentuating the contrast between the two areas. 
There are, however, signs that contact was maintained. What 
happened in the south-west is still a mystery. That the central 
peoples extended their sphere of influence westward is demon- 
strated by Kusura, a pleasant instance of the confirmation of 
history by excavation. 

(5) There exists in central and eastern AnatoHa a body of 
material obviously made for and associated with the ruling caste. 
This material includes buildings, sculpture, and written documents : 
outside the frontiers of the Empire, it is found in the colonies which 
survived the mother-country. In studying it we are at length 
brought into touch with the Hittites in the strict philological sense 
of the term, that is, the users of the more or less Indo-European 
language of the Bogazkoy texts. 

Some day etbiologists, historians, and archaeologists may be 
equipped with sufficient data to assign each class of antiquities to 
the race wliich made them ; to assess with reasonable accuracy the 
part played by the Indo-European Hittites, the Proto-Hatti, the 
Luvians, and the rest in producing the remains unearthed by the 
spade ; to trace the origins of the various peoples and cultural 
elements. Let us hope that progress will be as steady in future 
years as it has been in the past, so that the solution of these 
problems may not be too long delayed. 



UNSEMITISCHE OKTSNAMEN IN NORDSYRffiN 
von Enno Littmann 

In meinem Aufsatze “Zur Topographic der Antiochene und 
Apamene ” (Zeitschr. £ Semitistik u. verwandte Gebiete, Bd. I, 
S. 165) wies ich darauf bin, dass ich von den vorsemitischen Orts- 
namen in Nordsyrien demnachst eine kurze Zusammenstellung zu 
geben hoffte. Das Material dazu hatte ich in den Jahren 1916-18 
gesammelt ; nur wenige Namen wurden sparer hinzugefiigt. Zu 
einer wirkhch wissenschafthchen und griindlichen Bearbeitung der 
Siedlungsgeschichte des alten Nordsyriens, wie sie sich in den 
Ortsnamen darstellt, fehlen mir Zeit und Musse ; fiir die aramaische 
Periode habe ich in dem oben erwahnten Aufsatze einige Angaben 
gemacht. Nun gibt es in Syrien bis auf den heutigen Tag eine 
ganze Anzahl von Ortsnamen, die weder semitisch noch indoger- 
manisch, noch tiirkisch zu sein scheinen. Wer in Nordsyrien reist 
und die Namen Armenaz, Segeraz u.a. hort, sagt sich alsbald, 
dass dies Namen sind, die einer nichtsemitischen und nichtgrie- 
chischen Sprache angehoren ; das Tiirkische kommt nicht in Betracht, 
da Armenaz bereits in vortiirkischer Zeit vorkommt. Und wer 
dort bei Tkad bezw. Tokad vorbeikommt, denkt alsbald an die 
Stadt Tokat in Kleinasien und an den davon abgeleiteten tiirkisch- 
armenischen Namen Tokathan in Konstantinopel. Namen dieser 
Art nenne ich hier “ unsemitisch,” um den fiir jene Gegenden etwas 
unklaren Ausdruck vorsemitisch ” zu vermeiden. Allerdings 
sind auch die griechischen, tiirkischen, kurdischen und armenischen 
Namen “ unsemitisch ” ; aber diese schhesse ich hier aus, und 
darum lautet der Titel meines Beitrags nicht “ Die unsemitischen 
Ortsnamen in Nordsyrien.” Ob einige der von mir gesammelten 
Namen aus der Mitanni-Sprache stammen, kann ich nicht beiu- 
teilen. Am ehesten konnte man vielleicht sagen Kleinasiatische 
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Ortsnamen,” da die meisten von iktien aller Walirsclieinlichkeit 
nach mit Edeinasien zusammenhangen. 

Ed. Meyer sagt in seinem Buche Reich und Kultur der Chetiter 
(Berlin, 1914), S. 3 : “ Andererseits werden wir auch die alteste 
Bevolkerung Nordsyriens und des nordlichen Mesopotamiens 
dieser kleinasiatischen Volksgruppe zurechnen diirfen : auch hier 
sind alle alteren Ortsnamen bis nach Damaskus hinab nicht semitisch.” 
Aber um die Bezeichnung “ kleinasiatisch ” mit Siclierheit zu be- 
griinden, rniisste die Untersuchung viel weiter ausgreifen, als es 
mir moglich ist. 

Auf nichtsemitische oder vorsemitische Ortsnamen in Palastina 
und Syrien ist auch sonst schon ofters hingewiesen. Man denke 
nur an Damascus und Karkemisch. H. Grimme woUte den Namen 
Jerusalem aus Kleinasien herleiten [Oriental Lit.-Ztg., Bd. 16, 1913, 
Sp. 152-157). M. Lidzbarski vermutete in den Namen von Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama und Hadrakli semitisierte, am ehesten chetitische 
Fornien [Ephem. f. semit. Epigr,, III, S. 175). Die Verfasser von 
Geschichtswerken iiber das Volk Israel betonten mehrfach das 
Vorkommen von nichtsemitischen Namen in Palastina und fiihrten 
Beispiele an ; zusammenfassend berichtete dariiber W. Boree, 
Die alien Ortsnamen Paldstinas , Leipzig, 1930, S. 1 12-120. R. 
Dussaud wies in seinem monumentalen Werk Topographie his- 
torique de la Syrie antique et medievale gelegenthch auf diese Probleme 
hin. Weiterhin vergleiche man F. Bilabel, Geschichte Vorderasiens 
und Agyptens vom 16.-11. Jahrhundert v. Chr., S. 245, 2<5o, 281. 

Wenn ich nun das von mir gesammelte Material, das auf 
Vollstandigkeit keiiierlei Anspruch macht und durch weiteres 
Nachsuchen sehr vermehrt werden konnte, hier mitteile, so bin ich 
mir wohl bewusst, wie viele Fehlerquellen darin enthalten sind. 
Manches Unsichere habe ich weggelassen ; aber auch m dem, was 
ich gebe, wird noch manches unsicher sein. Die Erklarung von 
Eigennamen ist an und fur sich sehr schwierig, zumal sie ja oft im 
Laufe der Zeit ihre Formen verandem. Da ich nur solche Namen 
gebe, die ich auf neueren Karten imd in neueren Reisewerken 
gefunden habe, so mag manch einer von ihnen in friiherer Zeit 
anders ausgesehen haben, als er jetzt aussieht ; unsemitische Namen 
mogen semitisiert oder tiirkisiert sein. Vor nichtsemit. Namen 
tritt zuweilen ein aram. Wort wie h (bet), “ Haus,” der “ Kloster,” 
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kefr, “ Dorf.” Einige Namen mogen auch anders etymologisiert 
und eingereiht warden, als es hier geschehen ist. Um. ganz sicker 
zu sein, rniisste man Literaturen verschiedenster Art nach diesen 
Namen durchsuchen ; dock das ist mir unmogkck. So geke ick 
denn gewissermassen nur das Rokmaterial und kofFe, dass Kenner 
der liier in Betrackt kommenden Literaturen und Spracken 
dadurck zu weiteren Forsckungen angeregt werden. 

Fiir die genaue Umsckreibung der keutigen Ausspracke kariri ick 
nur bei solchen Namen biirgen, die ick selbst auf meinen Reisen in 
Nordsyrien (1899/1900 und 1904/5) gekort kabe, und das ist nur 
ein kleiner Teil des Ganzen ; bei den anderen muss ick mick auf 
meine Gewalirsmanner verlassen. 

P. Kretsckmer kat in seiner epockemackenden Einleitung in 
die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache die Suffixe zusammen- 
gestellt, die in den kleinasiatiscken Spracken zur Bildung von 
Personennamen und Ortsnamen verwendet wurden. Einige davon 
finden sick kier wieder und weisen von Nordsyrien nack KJeinasien. 
Personen- und Ortsnamen kangen oft miteinander zusammen, 
und so mogen Suifixe von nordsyr. Ortsnamen auck mit denen 
von kleinasiat. Personennamen vergHcken werden. Neben dem 
Buche von Kxetschmer kommt das Buck von Jok. Sxindwall, 
Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier nebst einem Verzeichnisse klein- 
asiatischer Namenstdmme (Leipzig, 1913), kier zum Vergleick in 
Betrackt. 

Ick gebe zunachst die Namen aus Nordsyrien und den angren- 
zenden Gebieten systematisch nach SufBxen geordnet und dann ein 
alphabetisches Verzeichnis mit kurzen Angaben iiber die Lage. 
Weitere Literaturangaben konnen bei der Besckranktheit des 
Raumes nur in wenigen Fallen gemacht werden. Ausser auf die 
in II unter “ Abkiirzungen ” genannten Quellen sei hier nock be- 
sonders verwiesen auf die Karten von R. Dussaud {Topographie 
historique) und die Deutsche Generalstabskarte. Fiir einige wenige 
Orte stand mir 1916-1918 eine tiirkische Generalstabskarte zur 
Verfiigung. Die neueren franzosischen Karten, die von R. Dussaud 
verwertet werden konnten, waren mir unzugangHch. 
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Das s- S uffix 

Es erscheint als z, s, und s mit langen und kurzen vorhergehenden 
Vokalen verschiedener Qualitat. 

-az : Afmenaz ; Balkufaz ; Ger^anaz (wohl -az) ; Kemaz ; 
Kuminaz ; Mar'anaz ; Segeraz ; Sofraz oder SytBz ; Siwaz (?) ; 
Taftenaz. 

-Iz : Kitkiz. ~oz : Dalaboz. -uz : ‘Allar iiz ; Antiiz ; Atsuz ; 
Halluz. 

-iz : Berliz ; Birtiz ; Kefiz ; Killiz. 

-as : Berka^ ; Dibbas ; Tintas. •* Sendris. 

-as : Derkus ; Hatbanus. In anderen Fallen gehort diese 
Endung nicht hierher ; so in Merrus und ‘Alius, die nach Hart- 
mann, ZDPV, Bd. 14, S. 239 (zu Nr. 15 und 20), Koseformen fiir 
Maryam und ‘Ali sind. Audi in Btammu^ “ Haus des Tammur” 
(ibid., S. 223, Nr. 39) wird eine aramaisch-arabische Koseform 
vorliegen. Unsicher ist die Notiz bei Berggren : “ Guide fran9ais- 
arabe,” Sp. 244 : “ un couvent catholique situe dans une ville, est 
souvent appele anthousch.” 

-is: Binnis ; vgl. Karkemis. 

-as.' Amas (oder Amas). -as : Baghras. -es-: Dehes. 

-is : Minis ; Kirdellis. -us : Ob Fatlus Irierher gehort, ist 
unsicher ; vielleicht ist es ein entstellter Name von anderer 
Herkunft wie z. B. Furklus von Proclis. 


Das 1- Suffix 

Dies Suffix kommt mit a, e, i, o, u, vor, am meisten mit i. Bei 
den -il- Formen ist die Ableitung manchmal unsicher. Einerseits 
kann -il gelegenthch das tiirkische Wort fiir “ Stammesabteilung ” 
sein (vgl. ZDPV, Bd. 23, S. 127, Anm. 2, u. die Worterbiicher), 
und andererseits kann die Endung til dem arabischen tell “Hiigel ” 
entsprechen, mit der Variante dil, und in tiirkischer Weise nach- 
gesetzt sein. Ebenso konnte in Zergil das kurdische Wort gil 
“ Hiigel ” enthalten sein, gleichfalls in tiirkischer Weise nach- 
gestellt. Daher ist gerade bei diesen Namen noch manches 
zweifelhaft. 
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-a/; Jural; Zaidal. ><?/; Kursel. 

-//: Achrail (?) ; Kefr Ambil ; Ardyl (?) ; Bajil ; Benabil ; 
Bismil (?) ; Fastil (?) ; Kertil (?) ; Kortil (?) ; Kurzahil ; Manil; 
Merichdil (?) ; Minatil (?) ; Minil ; Rail (?) ; Rasil ; Der Sambil ; 
Sarebil ; Saril ; Siilemtil (?) ; Terentil (?) ; Tibil ; Zergil (?) . 
Vielleicht ist -bil (in Benabil, Der Sambil, Sarebil, Tibil) ein 
eigenes Sufifix. Es sei noch bemerkt, dass aucli im Kaukasus-Gebiet 
manche Ortsnamen auf -il vorkommen. 

-o/; Sinibbol. -ul: Nubbul ; Orul ; tflbiil. 

Das Suffix -din 

Eine Anzahl von Namen ist mit dem Suffix -din zusammen- 
gesetzt, das, wie schon M. Hartmann sab {ZDPV, Bd. 14, S. 233), 
mit arab. din “ ReHgion ” nichts zu tun hat. Daneben scheint die 
phonetische Variante -tin vorgekommen zu sein : Beledin ; 
Fafirtin ; ^gdin ; Igdin ; Kdin ; Kefredin ; Kiftin ; Kfel- 
ludin ; Klaidin ; Serdin, das aus Serredin verkiirzt zu sein 
scheint ; Suwedin (?) ; Terdin. 

Das Sufhx -men. 

Wer von Smyrna aus mit der Bahn ins Innere gefahren ist, 
erinnert sich der Station mit dem sonderbaren Namen Menemen. 
Das darin enthaltene Suffix -men scheint in Nordsyrien wiederzu- 
kehren : Hulmen ; Keremen ; Merzimen ; Tulmen. Da aber 
auch ein n- SuflSx fiir kleinasiatische und palastinische Namen nach- 
gewiesen ist, konnte man -men in m + en zerlegen. Zu -en gehort 
dann auch Erzen, und vielleicht ist das n- Suffix auch in anderen 
auf -n ausgehenden Namen enthalten, wie z. B. in Ibbin, das aber 
aramaisch sein kann, und in manchen anderen Namen auf -in, 
u.a. Kfellusin. 

Das Suffix -nd- 

Die mit -nd- gebildeten Ortsnamen sind fiir Kleinasien besonders 
charakteristisch ; vgl. Kretschmer, a.a.O., S. 307 ffi, wo vorher 
auf den Wechsel -nt- und -nd- aufmerksam gemacht ist. Ein paar 
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Beispiele deuten fiir Nordsyrien alinliches an. Neben Meilend 
(IVIlend) und Tumnda stehen Kursente und Bsindelinte. Der 
letzte Name wird in B + sindel + inte zu zerlegen sein. Das B 
stelit fiir syr. bet “ Haus.” Der mittlere Teil des Namens ist auch 
in Bsindelaya enthalten, das wiederum eine aram. Endung hat. 
Ob Berbend auch hierher gehort oder ob es persisch-kurdischen 
Ursprungs ist, bleibe dahingestellt. 

Spreu 

Auf Tokad ist schon oben hingewiesen, und wie Tokat und 
Amasia in Kleinasien nicht weit voneinander Hegen, so auch 
To|:ad und Amas in Nordsyrien. Der Ort Idlib in Nordsyrien 
ist bekannt ; er scheint mit einem Suffixe -ib gebildet zu sein wie 
Nizib und Tinnib. Ein b-Suffix erinnert alsbald an Haleb (Aleppo) ; 
vielleicht liegt es auch vor in -tab (-tab), das mit den semit. 
‘ain und kefr zusammengesetzt ist (‘Alntab und Kefr Tab), wenn 
nicht ‘Aintab zur Halfte semitisiert ist. Dagegen ist es wohl 
kaum identisch mit dem b in Nerab, dem Namen des Ortes, der 
dutch seine altaram. Inschriften beriihmt geworden ist ; denn 
dieser ist wahrscheinhch aus dem akkad. neribu “ Pass, Schlucht,” 
abgeleitet, das im Syrischen (nerebha) auch “ Gipfel ” bedeuten 
soU.— In dem Namen Kefrmu ist Kefr das aram. Wort oder ist 
ihm angeglichen, wahrend -mu an Panammu und Kalammu und an 
die vielen mit -muwa gebildeten Namen Kleinasiens erinnert. — Ein 
eigenartiges Kompositionselement ist tat in Tatmara^, Tathums, 
Kefr Tat, Surtat. Ob es mit kleinasiat. tata, tatta (Kretschmer, 
a.a.O., S. 348) zusammenhangt, ist sehr die Frage, zumal das klein- 
asiat. Element ein Lallwort fiir Personennamen ist. Abet semitisch 
scheint es auch nicht zu sein. Ist tat ein fremdes Element, so wird 
man -maras auch zu MaPas stellen ; das ‘ kann leicht wegen des 
r entstanden sein wie in arab. ‘Ammuriya == ’A/xopiov. 
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ALPHABETISCHE LISTE DER BESPROCHENEN ORTSNAMEN 
Abkurzungbn 

AE == Publications of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria, Part I, New York, 

1914* 

HH = M. Hartmann, Das Eiwa Haleb (Aleppo) und ein Teil des Liwa Dscliebel Bereket, 
in der Zeitschr, L Ges.f. Erdkunde^ Bd. }&IX. 

HL = M. Hartmann, Das Liwa el-Ladkije und die Nahije Urdu, in der Zeitschr. d. Deutsck 
Ealastina-Vereins (ZDPF), Bd. XIV, 1891. 

Jac. — Jacufs Geograpliisches Worterbuch, hrsg. v. F.Wustenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-70. 

KK^ BL = H. Eiepert, Karte von Kleinasien, Blatt. . . . 

KO — Karte von R. Kiepert bei v. Oppenheim, “ Vom Mittelmeer znm Persisclien Golf,’' 
die auch in AE zugrunde gelegt ist. 

PE = Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria, Division 
I, Leyden, 1930. 

TAA = Littmaim, Zur Topographic der Antiochene und Apaniene, in der Zeitschr. £ 
Semitistik u. verwandte Gebiete, Bd. 1 . 

Die Umschrift ist etwas vereinfacht ; fiir dsch setze ich stets fur sch stets s, Lange 
Vokale nach Massgabe der Quelien, nur mit Langezeichen und oline Zirkumflex. 
Die Buchstaben s und s, stehen bei s,^t steht bei t. Die Lage bekannter grosserer 
Orte ist nichit angegeben. — 6. = Gebel^ “ Berg, Gebirge," 


Achratl : zwischen Aleppo und Killiz ; KO. 

^Aintab : n. von Aleppo. 

^Atlanlz : im 6. Riha ; AE^ S. 107 ; Dussaud, Topogr. histor.^ S. 167 £, 176 £, 192. 

Amas : in neuerer Zeit noch nicht wieder identifiziert ; zwischen Kennesrin (Chalkis) und 
Antiochien ; im Mittelalter Amis, Honigmann in Z. Sem. I, S. 23 ; TAA, S. 174; 
vgl. Amasia in Kleinasien. 

Amhil in Kefr Ambil “ Dorf Ambil " : im G. Riha ; AE, S. 116. 

Antuz : HL, 231, Nt. S2. . 

Ardyl {?) : n.o. von ‘Aintab ; so nach KK, BL Malatja. Turk. Karte hat Erzenil. 

Armenaz : am W.-Abhang des 6. il-Ala ; AE, S. 108 ; in syr. u. arab. Literatur und in 
einer arab. Inschrift erwahnt. 

Arsuz: HPI,S. 494,^111 

Baghms : zwischen Iskenderune und Antiochien ; Jac., I, 693. 

Bajil : bei Adijaman, AX, Bl. Malatja. 

Balkurdz : in TeU Balkuraz, am Euphrat zwischen Biregik und Chalfati. 

BeledJn : w.s.w. von Biregik ; Tiirk- Karte. 

Bendbil : im 6. il-Ala ; AE, S. no ; vgl. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze d. byzantm Reiches, 
S. 8, 3 5, wo das mesopotam. Benabil besprochen ist. 

Berfcwd (^^) ; HH, S. 514, Nr. 23. 

; HH, S. 514, Nr. 9. 

Berfe; n. von Marias ; XX, BL Malatja. 

BmmJ : n.o. vonldlib ; AE, S. no ; PB., S. 59, 

Birtiz : n. 5 . von Mar'as ; XX, Bl. Malatja. 

Bistnil {?) : o. von Dijar Bekr am Tigris. 
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BsiMayS n. B}mdelinte: /u:, o. - 

Dalabdz : w.s.w. von Homs ; KO. 

6 . Bariia. bekannt dutch eine syr. Inschnft {AE, IV, 

■ Wie £ 
ersichtlich. 

Der Sambil s. Sambil y. , t, ^ 

Derkus: am Orontes, n. von Gist is-Sugr ; Jac, II, 569- 
“ l^oster ”) nnd kul zusammengesetzt. Davon ist u> 
Nosairier-Gebirge, ein arabisches Diminutivum. 

Dites; HL, S. 218, Nr. 30. . 

Erzen : mehrfach belegt, u.a. ZDPV, Bd. 23, S. 24, Nr. 274, m 

n.' von. Fayas, etwas landeinwarts vom Golf von Iskraderune 

er-Rum (Erzen-i Rum) u. obeii Ardyl ; >., 1 , 205 £ 

Fajirtm : im 6 . Tede des 6 . Sim an ; PE, S. 73 ; Bell, The Desert 
Fastil{?): w. von Chalfati ;^TurL Karti^ 

Paths (?) : im w. Teiie des G. Rina ; AE, b. ii 4 * 

6 aidtn : w. von Biregik ; Tiirk. Karte. ^ 
dermmz : s. 6 . von Ma‘arrit^in-Nu‘man 
nord-est de Hama, S. 2 £ {Gerganaz). 

By/Zt/z: HL, 5/213, Nr. 122. ^ ^ 

Harbanus ; am S. O. Ende des G. Barisa AE, 114 ; Jac., R 333 
ijulmen : an der^Bahn von Aleppo nach ^wbis. 

Ibinn : 6. vom G. Barfia ; AE, S. 115 ; PE, S. 59 - 

mu ■ n. vom G. Riha : vgl. u.a. Dussaud, a.a.O., Index, s.v. 


iin 6 Bariia bekannt dutch eine syr. Inschrift {AE, IV, S. 23 ff ; PE, IV, B, S. 64). 
“ch i (G. L. BeU, The Desert and the Satan, S. 297, 302) dazu verhalt, istmcht 


Lassus, Inventaire Archeologique de la region au 


Kefr Tab ; zwischen Ma arrit in-Nu man und Akppo ; Jac,, III, 289. 
Kefredm : HL, S, 212, Nr. 68 ; wohl aram. kefr + edtn. 

Kefrmu : amWestabhang des G. il-*A la ; 5 . 117. 

Keremen : o. von Mar*as ; KK, Bl. Malatja. 

Kernaz : ZDPV, Bd. 23, S. 19, Nr. 201. 

Kertil (?) : s. von Biregik ; KK, Bl.^Haleb. 

Kfelliidm u. KfellUsm : w. vom G. Seh Berekat ; AE, S. 117 ; j . 

zusammengesetzt aus aram. kfer > kfel {- kefr) + kidm u. , 
Kiftin : o. vom G. Barisa ; AE, S. 118. 

KilUz : n. von Aleppo ; in syr. u. arab. Literatur erwahnt , Jac., iV 
KirdelUs ; HL, S. 218, Nr. 123. 

Kirkiz : s. von Biregik ; AE, S. 118. 

Klaidm : HH, S. 497, 4» Nr. 6. , ^ . 

KMl (?) : n. von Mar‘as ; KK, Bl Malatja. y,, ^ I 1 
Kuminaz : s. b. von Idlib, s.w. von Sermm ; KK, Bl. Haleb. 

Kursel : n,w. von Aleppo ; ebd. 

Kursente: bei MaWt in«-Nu man ; P£, S. 59* 

Kurzahil : n.v7. von Aleppo, am Nalir Afrm 
* s' 384 ; in syr. u. arab. Literatur erwalmt. 

Manil : s. von KiUiz ; KK, Bl Haleb ; - Minil, KO. 

Maranaz : HH, S. 518, Nr. 2. 


Mel de la Fac. Orient, Beyrouth, Bd. II, 
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Mar^a^?) : aii der Gretize zwischen Kleinasien und Nordsyrien ; oft in der syr. u. arab. 

Literatur erwahiit, ausfiilirlich beschrieben Jac., IV, 498. Uber das ‘ vgl. oben Spreu.** 
Meitend : ii,w. von 6isr is-Sugr ; KO ; identiscb mit Miend ; HH, S. 496, Nr. 44. 
Merichdit (?) : KK, BL Malatja, C 3 ; auf Turk. Karte mit r statt d geschrieben ; kdnnte 
tiirk.-arab. “ Marsbiiger' bedeuten und ist vielieicht so aus einer aiteren Form um- 
gedeutet. 

Merzimen : Name eines Flusses, der bei Chalfati-Rum Kal e von W. in den Euphrat fliesst ; 

Tiirk. Karte ; KK, Bl. Malatja, C 4, hat Merziman. 

MilUs : w. von Idlib ; PE, S. 77. 

Minatit : n.o. von Killiz ; KK, Bl. Haleb. 

Miml ; s. Manil. 

Mknd : s, Meilend. 

Nizib : w. von Biregik ; KO. 

Nubbul : (i) n.w. von Aleppo, auf KO, etwas anders gelegen als nacli AE, S. 122. (2) HI, 
S. 217, Nr. 112. 

Orul : HH, S. 493, XI (bei ‘Aintab) ; auf KO, wohl etwas tiirkisiert, OgruL 
Rail (?) ; s.o. von Killiz, KK, BL Haleb. Nach HH, S. 521, Nr. 28 Rail ZDPV, Bd. 23, 
S. 18, Nr. 185, ein Ort ^Kefr Ra n. von Hama, bei Moritz, Zur antiken Topogr. i. 
Palmyrene, S.5, Kefar Raa. Wenn dies Ra mit Rad zusamnienhangt, wird -// hier 
das tiirk. Wort sein ; s. oben "" Das 1 -Sudix.” 

Rasil : w.n.w, von Biregik ; o. von ‘Aintab ; KK, Bl. Haleb. 

Sambil in Der Sambil : im 6. Riha ; AE, S. 112. Vielieicht fiir Sandil; TAA, S. 186. 
Sarebil : zwischen Aleppo und Ealliz, nahe am W.-Ufer des Kuwek, KO. 

Saril : n.n.d. von ‘Aintab ; KK, Bl. Malatja, B 4 ; vielieicht tiirkisch. 

Se^eraz : s.w. von Killiz ; KO undHH, S. 518, Nr. 3. 

Sendrts : HH, S. 4^, Nr. 21. ^ 

Serdtn : zwischen G. il-Ala u. G. Barisa ; AE, S. 123. 
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Tuhnen : KK,M.Md3J^yE4. 

Turunda: HH, S. 52a, Nr. 3 ; Jac.> 1% 534- = Turund: Mil de k Fac. Orimtak, 

Beywirfi, Bi II, S. 382. 
omi: EH, $.521, Nr. 37^ 

Zaidal : ZDPV, Bd. 22, S. 164, Nr. 35, Bd. 23, S. 6, Nr. 44 ; aiich Zedal 
Zergil (i) : n.w. Yon Biregik ; Turk. Karte. 

Aus dem Gesamtproblem ist das hier Gebotene nur ein kleiner 
Aussclinitt ; er will als das genommen werden, was er ist, d.li. als 
ein tastender Versuch. Etymologien babe ich ntir in ganz wenigen 
Fallen gegeben, wo mir die in Betracht kommenden Sprachen 
bekannt waren. Es ware sehr zu wiinschen, dass Kenner der alten 
kleinasiatischen Sprachen und des Mitanni diesen Fragen naher 
nachgingen. Aber schon jetzt kann behauptet werden, dass in 
den heutigen nordsyrischen Ortsnamen noch viel altes Sprachgut 
enthalten ist. Die spezifisch semitischen Laute kommen in ihnen 
nur wenig vor ; aber es ist aulFaUig, dass h in mehreren Nainen 
enthalten ist, z.B. Haleb, Halluz, Harbams, Dehes, Kurzahil, wie 
auch im Anlaut von Hama und J^oms. 

Moge dieser Beitrag zur Festschrift fiir den verdienten Erforscher 
Kleinasiens ein Zeichen der Anerkennung sein fur seine selbstlose 
Forderung der Wissenschaft und zugleich ein dankbares Zeichen der 
Erinnerung an gemeinsame Arbeit in ICleinasien, England, Amerika, 
und Deutscliland ! 


ROME AND THE CITY-STATES OF WESTERN ASIA 
MINOR FROM 200 TO 133 B.C. 

ij/ David Magie 


According to ancient Roman historians, the city of Asia Minor 
with which Rome first established friendly relations was the home 
of the Trojan Aeneas. As the myth relating the hero’s journey to 
Italy and the foundation of Rome by one of his descendants was 
current in the late third century before Christ, it is in itself not 
improbable that a connexion was formed with Ilium at that time. 
There is no rehable evidence, however, for the existence of any 
connexion before 205 B.c., for it is difficult to believe in the genuine- 
ness of the “ ancient letter ” brought before the Senate in a.d. 53 
to show that a “ King Seleucus ” (who could have been only 
Seleucus II) received fiom the Romans a promise of friendship and 
alHance on the condition that he would declare the Ihans, “ then 
kinsmen,” exempt from all obhgations to liimself.^ 

In 205 the Romans concluded the treaty of Phoenice with Phihp 
V of Macedonia, and Livy’s account of the transaction names 
Ilium, as well as Attains I of Pergamum and several states of Greece, 
as signatories of the treaty on the Roman side, i.e. as allies of Rome. ^ 

^ Suetonius, Claud,^ 25, 3 ; for the date and circumstances see Tacitus, Amu, XII, 58, l, 
where we are told that the young Nero by an eloquent speech, in which he related the story 
of Aeneas aliaque hand procul fahutis vetera, brought it to pass ut Ilienses omni publico munere 
solverentur. The genuineness of the “ letter ” has been generally accepted, most recently 
by De Sanctis, Star, d, Romani, III, i, p. 277, and III, 2, p. by Stahelin in RE, 11 , A, 
1240, and by Beloch, Grieck Gesck^, IV, i, p. 663. Its authenticity was rejected, on the other 
hand, by Niese, Grieck u, Maked. Staaten, II, p. I53> n- 4» P- Willrich in Klio, 

III (1903), p. 404, by Taubler in Imperium Romanum, I, p. 203, and especially by HoUeaux 
in Rome, la Grhe et les Monarchies Hellenist, (Paris, 19^1), p- 4<5 f > and in CAH, VII, p. 823, 
Both Niese and HoUeaux assumed that the ‘‘letter*' was an invention on the part of the 
Romans ; it seems much more probable that it was a fabrication of the Ilians, who pre- 
sumably bolstered up their request for immunitas by what they hoped would be regarded 
as documentary evidence. 

2 Livy, XXIX, 12, 14, where thcfoederi adscripti ah Romanis are enumerated as the Ilians, 
Attains I, Pleuratus the Illyrian, Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, the Eleans, the Messenians, and the 
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The correctness of this hst has been challenged on the grounds, 
first, that the passage in question was taken, at least in part, from a 
Roman annalist, and, second, that Livy himself in another passage 
says expressly that as yet Rome had no allies among the cities of 
Asia. While it is probably true that the Greek states named by 
Livy did not participate in the signing of the treaty, there is every 
reason to suppose that Attalus, who really was an ally of Rome’s, 
did sign it, and Ihum had previously (in 218 B.c.) entered into friendly 
relations with him. It is evident, moreover, that the second passage 
of Livy is also based on some annalist and, accordingly, rests on no 
better authority than that containing the list of the signatories. A 
connexion between Rome and Ilium was certainly estabhshed 
before 197-196, when the envoys of Lampsacus in the Troad, as 
will presently be shown, based a plea for Roman protection on the 
ground of their “ kinship ” to the Romans. Moreover, in 190 the 
consul Lucius Scipio offered sacrifice in the temple of Athena Ilias 
amid the acclamations of the citizens, who boasted that ancient 



Troy was the mother of Rome. ^ Although perhaps it is not easy 
to see why iHum, which in 190 had so decreased in size and im- 
portance that it was a mere “ village-city,” ® should in 205 have 
been recognized by Rome as an ally, the arguments against this 
recognition are not convincing. 

It was not until after her victory over Philip V at Cynoscephalae, 
however, that Rome began definitely to concern herself with the 
cities of Asia — a step taken, perhaps, under the influence of the 

Athenians. For the statement : NuUasdum in Asia socks civitates habebat populus Romamis see 
Livy, XXIX, II, I. For the arguments against the inclusion of Ilium in the treaty, see 
Niese, II, p. 502, n. 4 ; Taubler, p. 214 £ ; HoUeaux, Rome, la Grke, etc., p. 258 £ Holleaux 
showed with great probability that Nabis, the Eleans and the Messenians, as allies of the 
Actolians, had, together with them, made peace with Pliilip in 206 and that the Athenians 
had not as yet entered into relations with Rome. Attalus, however, as Holleaux himself 
admitted (p. 264, n. i), was an ally of Rome and not of the Aetolians, and therefore was a 
signatory to the treaty of Phoenice. For the relations of Attalus I and Ilium in 218, see 
Polybius, V, 78, 6. One of the iHan city-tribes was named ^ArroAk, presumably after this 
monarch ; see CIG, 3616 = LW, 1040 = IGR, IV, 216. 

^ Livy, XXXVII, 37, 2 £ (probably taken from Polybius). Ilium, it is true, had pre- 
viously been forced to surrender to Antiochus III. He had offered sacrifice to Athena in 
192 (Livy, XXXV, 43, 3), and his supremacy in the city is also attested by an inscription 
containing mention of an oath taken in his name and by a fragmentary letter, apparently 
written by him, promising to preserve the dtkens’ “ ancestral privileges ” ; see Dorpfeld, 
Tfoja u, lUon, p. 448, No. Ill and No, IV = Welles, Royal correspondence in the Hellenistic 
period (New Haven, 1934), Mo* 4^- 

® It is said by Strabo (XIII, i, 27, p. 594) to have been a KKopoiroXi^ at this time. 
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Rhodians, whose representations, combined with those of Attains, 
had induced the Senate to enter the war against the Macedonian 
king. In the treaty concluded with PhiHp in the early summer of 
196, a special clause provided that the Carian towns Bargylia, lasus, 
Euromus, and Pedasa, which the king had seized in the autumn of 
201, and Abydus, which he had captured in the late summer of the 
following year, should be evacuated by his troops and henceforth 
be independent ; ^ tliis provision amounted to a guarantee by the 
two contracting parties. A further assurance of the hberty of the 
Greek cities of Asia was given after the signing of the treaty, when 
Titus Flamininus caused the herald to proclaim at Corinth that they, 
hke the cities of Greece itself, were to be “ free, ungarrisoned, 
exempt from tribute and self-governing.” ^ 

The treaty with PhiHp naturally provided only for those com- 
munities of Caria seized by him which had a Greek tradition. 
These lay on the Aegean and in or around the broad valley— the 
modem Plain of MendeHa — which is separated from the coast by 
the mountain-range of Grion. No provision was made for the 
non-Hellenic cities lying further to the east, namely, Alabanda and 
Stratoniceia. The former, under the new name of “ Antiocheia 
of the Nation of the Chrysaoreis ” had, a few years previously, 
received from Antiochus III a promise that he would “ preserve 
the democracy and peace ” of its citizens,® but later, the city, if not 

^ Polybius, XVni, 44, 2 £ = Livy, XXXIII, 30, 2 £ For the treaty see Holleaux m 
CAHj VIII, p. 180 £, and. Passerini in Athenaeum, X (1932), p. no £, and for the guarantee 
involved see Taubler, p. 43 3 £ The city called Il'qSaara — ^which must be distinguished from 
other places of die same or a similar name (see Ruge in RE, XIX, 26 £) — ^is evidently the 
IJlBaaa widi which, in 176-175, Miletus made a treaty o£sympoliteia ; see Milet, 1 , 3, p. 350 £, 
No. 149, and, for the date, Rehm in S,B. Bayer Akad., phil-hist. Kl, 1923, VIII, p. ii £ 
This treaty mentions ( 1 . 39 f.) some of the Pidaseis as landowners in the territory of Euromus 
(on the eastern edge of die Plain of Mendelia) and also provides for the construction of a road 
leading from Pidasa to loniapolis on the Gulf of Latmus. The place was situated, accordingly, 
not far from Euromus and probably in the hill-country north or north-west of the Plain of 
Mendelia. 

^ Polybius, XVIII, 46, 1 5 == Livy, XXXIII, 33,7. The Greeks of Asia are not mentioned 
in the parallel accounts of Diodorus (XXVIII, 12), Appian [Maced,, 9, 4) and Plutarch 
[Flam,, 10), Taubler observed (p. 438) that by this proclamation the Romans recognized 
the fuU sovereignty of the free cities of Asia Minor (although not of the cities of Greece), 
but gave no guarantee that they would never take possession of them. 

^ OGI, 234 = SGDI, 2529, an Amphictyonic decree in which the Council recognized 
Alabanda [ol ol iK rov Xpvaaopicav Wvovs) as ovyyevrjs eoucra rwv ^EXXdvojv 

and declared both the city and its territory sacred to Zeus Chrysaoreus and Apollo 
Isoteimos. The decree is dated under the Delphian archon Philaetolus, whose year of office 
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actually captured by Philip, was at least compelled to furnish supphes 
to his armyd Stratoniceia had been seized by the king’s troops 
and its territory was still held by them in 197.® 

Little, indeed, was done by the Romans to carry out the clause 
of the treaty providing for the cities of Asia. In 196, one of the 
commissioners, Publius Lentulus, sailed to Bargyha in order to 



arrange for its freedom,® but nothing seems to have been done in 
the case of either Abydus or lasus. Even before Lentulus’ voyage 
to Bargylia, Abydus had been seized by Antiochus III,‘ and lasus, 
either at this time or soon afterward, accepted his promise to “ pre- 
serve its democracy and autonomy.” ® The Rhodians, acting with 
more energy, on hearing of the victory at Cynoscephalae, declared 
the communities still subject to Egypt, namely, the Carian cities 
Caunus, Hahcarnassus, and Myndus, and the Island of Samos, 
independent city-states.® 

Even before the treaty with Philip had been signed, the hope 
was aroused in Asia that Rome would act as the protector of the 
Hellenic cities. In the early spring of 196 the Senate received an 
appeal presented by envoys from Lampsacus, the first of the Asianic 
city-states to send ambassadors to Rome.’ On leaving honie, 

was placed about 202-201 by Flaceliere, Le$ Aitoliens h Delphes (Paris, I 937 )» PP- 3^2, 412 £, 
and 493, but Antiochus* action may well have taken place a year or two earlier. 

1 Polybius, XVr, 24, 8. 

2 Livy, XXXIII, 18, 6 f. Two inscriptions have been found at the neighbouring 
Panamara, honouring, respectively, Philip himself and an imardrrjg appointed by him ; 
see BCHj XXVIII (1904), p. 345 £, No. i and Nos. 2 and 3, combined by H. Oppermann, 
Zeus Panamaros (Giessen, 1924), p. 20 £ The latter inscription is dated in 199-198. 

3 Polybius, XVIII, 48, 2, and 50, i = Livy, XXXIII, 35, 2 and 39, 2 ; Plutarch, Flam,, 

12, 1 . Lentulus may also liave had to arrange for the embarkation of Philip’s troops, which, 
after their defeat in 197 by the Rliodians, had retreated to Bargylia ; see Livy, XXXIII, 
iS,X 9 . ■ . 

4 Livy, XXXIII, 38, 4. 

® GIBM, 442 = OGI, 237. The exact date of this promise is not known, but it is evi- 
dently to be placed after Antiochus* arrival in Asia Minor in the autumn of 197 (see n. 7). 
During his previous campaign (in 204-203) lasus evidently had no relations with him, for 
when its territory was attacked by Olympichus (presumably the Carian tyrant of this name), 
acting as an agent of Philip, the citizens appealed to Rhodes ; see CIG, 2679 == GIBM, 
441 ~ Rev, tt. Gr,, XII (X899), p. 21 £ = Rev, & Anc, V (1903), p, 224 £ 

® Livy, XXXIII, 20, 10 £ The Rhodians, however, afterward took possession ^of 
Caunus, which, they later asserted, had been sold to them by the ** generals of Ptolemy ** ; 
see Polybius, XXX, 31 (XXXI, 7), 6 . 

7 591 == IGR, IV, 179 ; on this inscription see Bickermann in Philol, LXXXVII 

(1932), p. 277 £ Since the envoys presented their request to the Senate before the signing 
of the treaty in the early summer of 196 and had previously- travelled from Lampsacus to 
Marseilles and back to Rome, they can scarcely have left Lampsacus later than the end of 





probably in the autumn of 197, these envoys had had an inter- 
view with Lucius Flaniininus, the commander of the Roman fleet 
operating in the Aegean. He, somewhat exceeding his powers, 
promised them that “ if he should swear friendship with any com- 
munities, he would include Lampsacus and would maintain its 
democracy, autonomy, and peace ” and would not allow anyone 
to molest it. But, apparently feeling the need of stronger support, 
the envoys travelled on to Massaha, a colony of Phocaea, the re- 
puted mother-city of Lampsacus, and officially a “ friend and ally ” 
of Rome. Escorted by representatives appointed by Massalia, they 
finally appeared before the Senate, presenting a petition to be in- 
cluded in the treaty with Philip as a signatory power— which would 
mean recognition as an independent state in alhance with Rome. 
The Fathers gave them to understand that this plea would be granted, 
but, apparently, like their other requests, the petition was referred 
to Titus Flamininus and his fellow-commissioners at Corinth. On 
meeting the. commissioners, the envoys again presented their petition 
for the recognition of the city’s independence. They seem to have 
been received with all courtesy, but the commissioners’ reply to 
their request had been lost. In any case, if Polybius’ version of the 
treaty is accurate, their desire to sign it was not fulfilled. 

It is evident that this request of the Lampsacenes was due to the 
aggressive policy of Antiochus III. This ambitious and energetic 
monarch had already, in 204-203, begun a campaign of goodwill, 
during which he tried to secure the allegiance of several cities of 
Asia by granting them privileges.^ He now made a more vigorous 

197 and so not long after Antiochus’ arrival at Ephesus. For the significance of the inclusion 
in the treaty as a signatory, see Bickermann, ihid,, p. 278 £, and in Rev. Philf LXI (193 5)» 
p. 61 f. Bickermann also showed that Lampsacus did not sign the treaty ; nevertheless, 
it is evident that something was accomplished by the mission, for otherwise this decree 
in honour of its leader would not have been enacted. 

^ For the campaigns of Antiochus in 204.-203 and i 97 -' 3 : 9 < 5 , see E. Degen, Kritische 
Ausfuhrmgen z. Gesck Antiochus d. Grossen (Basle, 1918), p- 30 £ In his account of the 
earlier of these campaigns Degen cited the king’s attempts to win over Magnesia-on- 
Maeander (see Inschr, v. Magnesia , 18 = OGJ, 231 = Welles, No. 31), Alabanda (see p. 163,. 
n. 3), and Teos (see p. 168, n. 3). To these instances maybe added Antiochus’ establish- 
ment, in 204, of an dpxi^p^ia for his wife Laodice in Caria (OGI, 324 = BCH, LIV [i93o]». 
p. 250 £ = Welles, Nos. 36-37), his promise, in 203, to Amyzon to grant all the privileges that 
the citizens had enjoyed under their alliance with Ptolemy, and his guarantee of the davXla 
of their sanctuary [GIBM, IV, 3, 1035 == Welles, No. 38 : OGl, 217 = Welles, No. 39 ; 
CIG, 2899 = Welles, No. 40), and, perhaps, his apparent grant to Tralles of exemption 
from taxes or tithes and his promise to Nysa, where he seems to have confirmed the in- 
violabihry of the Plutonium (Welles, Nos. 41 and 43). 
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attempt to strengthen his power in the western part of his empire. 
Early in 197, sending his army overland from Syria, he himself 
with his navy sailed along the coast of Cilicia, forcing the towns 
and strongholds, nominally under the rule of Egypt, to receive him.^ 
The Rhodians at first forbade him to advance beyond the Cheli- 
donian Islands, but, on hearing of the victory at Cynoscephalae, 
they allowed him to proceed on his way.^ By the device of Hbera- 
ting Samos and the Carian cities they prevented Antiochus from 
seizing these places, for the king, unwilling to antagonize the owners 
of so powerful a navy, made no attempt against the Hberated com- 
munities.® 

Taking possession of Ephesus— whether by force or persuasion 
is not known— Antiochus established himself there for the winter 
of 197-196 and in the spring embarked on his programme of bring- 
ing back the city-states of Asia Minor iw antiqmm imperii formulam.* 
He was ready to win them by the promise of freedom, but he was 
also prepared to use force. His seizure of Abydus ensured the con- 
trol of the Hellespont and made it possible to take possession of the 
shore of Thrace, which he claimed as territory conquered by 
Seleucus I. The possession of this strategic point also enabled 
Antiochus to take measures against Lampsacus. He ojffered to 
recognize the city’s independence, with the understanding, of course, 
that it would enter into an alliance with him— an arrangement by 
which, though nominally an ally, he would gain control of the city 
and dominate its policy. At the same time, he threatened, in case 

1 Polybius, XVIII, 39, 3 ; Livy. XXXIH. 19, 9 £ Hhil, 20, 2 £ 

®The decaik of Antiochus’ further voyage, omitted by Livy, can be suppKed, at least 
in part, from Hieronymus, Comm, in Daniel, XI, 15 = Porphyrius frg. 46Jac. (F. Gr. Hist., 
11 , p. 1224), originally dependent on Polybius. After being allowed to proceed, he occupied 
die Lycian Corycus ; then, rounding the Chelidonian Islands, he took possession of Limyra, 
Andriace (the port of Myra), Patara, and Xanthus. In the case of Xanthus, he seems to 
have gained the city’s submission by dedicating it to Leto, Apollo, and Artemis ; see TAM , 
n, 266 = OGI, 746. He appears also to have made overtures to Cos, if an unpublished 
fragment of a letter of his to the Coans mentioning his physician and confidant Apollophanes 
may be regarded as evidence that he sent an envoy to the city at this time ; sec Herzog in 
Arck Jahrh., XX (1905), Arck Anz,, p. ii, and Hist. Ztschr., CXXV (1922), p. 231, n. 2. 
The Coans evidendy did not accept any offer from Antiochus, for they erected a statue of 
Titus Flamininus in recognition of his services to the demos of Cos, its allies and the Greeks ; 
see Paton-Hicb, Inscr. 0/ Cos, No. 138= SGDI, 3656. For Antiochus’ grant to lasus, 
probably about this time, see p. 164, n. 5. 

^Polybius, XVIII, 41a, 2 ; Livy, XXXIil, 38, i f. ; Appian, Syr., i. For ids method 
of conciliation see also Plutarch, Reg. et Imp. Apophtk, p. 183 F. 
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his offer was refused, to attack Lampsacus with the garrison he had 
placed at Abydus. He used the same tactics against Smyrna also, 

; sending some of the soldiers he had with him at Ephesus to begin 

^ war on the city and thus enforce its submission. 

The Lampsacenes’ determined resistance to Antiochus’ over- 
tures was undoubtedly strengthened by their hope of receiving 
I help from Rome. A similar hope seems to have encouraged the 

^ citizens of Smyrna. In any case, in 195 they took a step designed to 

wm Rome’s favour by erecting a temple to the deified Urbs Roma, 
signifying that the goddess had become the guardian of their city 
and that they had placed themselves under Rome’s protection.^ 
Alexandria Troas likewise resisted all Antiochus’ advances and, 

I perhaps at this time, turned to Rome for support.® 

The Romans, meanwhile, had taken up the cause of the cities. 
In the summer of 196 Antiochus’ envoys at Corinth were informed 
by the Roman commissioners that the king must keep his hands 
off the autonomous cities of Asia and refrain from making war on 
any, and that he must evacuate those which he had taken from 
Ptolemy and Phihp.® In the following autumn the representatives 
of Lampsacus and Smyrna took part in the conference between the 
Roman commissioners and Antiochus at Lysimacheia in Thrace and 
angered the king by the freedom with which they presented their 
I case against him.* 

In the negotiations that were carried on between the Senate 
and Antiochus during the next three years the Romans maintained 

^ Tacitus, Ann.f IV, 56, i, quoting the claim of Smyrna’s envoys to the Senate in a.d. 26 
I that their city had built a temple of Urbs Roma in 195 B.c. For the significance of the 

I establishment of this cult, see O. Hirschfeld in S.B. BerL Akad., 1888, p. 835 = Kl. Schr, 

! p. 474. 

; ^ Alexandria Troas does not appear until 192 among the cities that defied Antiochus ; 

j see Livy, XXXV, 42, 2, where it is included among those which he neque vi expugnare ad 

earn diem poterat neque condicionibus in amicidam perlicere. Consequently, Cardinah {Regno 
di PergamOj p. 69, n. 2) and Bickermann '{Hermes^ LXVII, p. 65) supposed that it did not 
join the other cities in their resistance until this year. The wording of the passage of Livy, 
however, suggests that Antiochus’ efforts against all three of the cities had been maintained 
* for some time, and it is difficult to see how Alexandria, if it had once submitted to the king, 

; could have defied him later, especially since he had troops in Abydus. In the negotiations 

; carried on between the Scipios and Antiochus in 190 (see p. 170, n. 8) Alexandria is named, 

together with Lampsacus and Smyrna, as one of the cities which had been the cause of the war. 
3 Polybius, XVm, 47, I = Livy, XXXIII, 34, 3 - 

; ^Polybius, XVIII, 52 ; Appian, Syr., 2. The statement of Appian that the majority 

; of the Greek cities had by this time joined Antiochus and received his garrisons is evidently 

I untrue. 
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the principle which they adopted at Lysimacheia, namely, that if 
the Icin g asserted a claim to any part of Europe, as he had done by 
his occupation of Tlirace, they had an equal right to protect the 
' freedom of the cities of Asia, preserving Rome’s existing alhances 

with those cities, and, if desirable, forming alhances with others. 
Antiochus, on his side, declared with hke firmness that Rome had 
no place in the affairs of Asia, and that the cities must derive their 
freedom from himself alone.^ At the beginning of 193 the Senate 
even went so far as to announce to the representatives of the cities 
both of Asia and of Greece, who were then in Rome, that “ unless 
Antiochus withdrew from Europe, the Romans would defend the 
hberty of the Greeks with the same courage and fidelity with which 
they had defended it against Phihp.” ^ 

At this juncture the Senate received a petition from Teos. 
This city was at least nominally free, and about 204 it had requested 
various powers of Greece, including the Aetolian League and the 
Amphictyonic Council, as well as several of the cities of Crete, to 
recognize both the city of Teos and its territory as sacred to Dionysus 
: and therefore inviolable.® The Teian envoys sent to Crete at this 

^ The respective positions taken by Antiochus and the commissioners at Lysimacheia 
I were maintained in the winter of 194-193 by the king’s envoys in Rome and by Flamininus 

/ (although in a somewhat milder form) in his reply to them ; see Livy, XXXIV, 57, 6 £ ; 

J Diodorus, XXVIII, 15 ; Appian, Syr,, 6 , The Roman embassy sent to Antiochus a little 

: later replied to the argument of die king’s representative Minnio that Antiochus had die 

same rights over Lampsacus, Smyrna, and the cities of Aeoiis and Ionia that the Romans 
; had over the cities of southern Italy and Sicily by pointing out that these cities had not been 

in continuous subjection to the Seleucids and hence there was no analogy between them and 
u the cities of Italy and Sicily ; see Livy, XXXV, 16. For the embassies sent by Andochus 

[; and the Senate, respectively, in this year, see Holleaux in Rev, A. Anc,, XV (1913), p. 22 £, 

and CAH, VIII, p. 200 £, and Degen, ibid., p. 59 £ Bickermann {Hermes, LXVII, pp. 50 £ 
and 58 £) held that in accordance with the Greek theory of possession, the cities, as formerly 
a part of Lysimachus’ empire, belonged to Antiochus by right of conquest, and that their 
autonomy was revocable at the monarch’s pleasure. This view, however, failed to take 
into consideration the fact that their independence, granted by Alexander and recognized 
by Antigonus, had, in general, been confirmed both by Antiochus I after his father’s conquest 
of Lysimachus’ empire and by Antiochus IL On die other hand, Bickermann pointed out 
very pertinently (pp. 53 £ and 60 £) diat, from the standpoint of Antiochus, Rome’s re-» 
cognition of the cities’ independence constituted a promise to recognize their sovereignty, 
and that the king could not accept the existence of these buffer-states protected by Rome 
without danger to his dominions in Asia. 

^Livy, XXXIV, 59 , 4 f. 

^ For the guarantees of the davXia of Teos given by the Amphictyonic Council and by 
the Aetolian League, see Syll^, 564, and IG, DC^ i, 192 = Syll.^, 563, and for the guarantee 
given by Delplii, see LW, 84 = GG.^, 1898, p. 218 £, and Syll\ 565. The Aetolian decree 
k dated under the arpariqyds Alexander of Calydon, whose year of office was placed in 
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time had been accompanied in three cities by a representative of 
Antiochus, who acted as their spokesman ; similarly in 193 the re- 
quest made to Rome was presented by Menippus, who was one of 
Antiochus’ envoys to the Senate and had been “ appointed also by 
the citizens to act as envoy with regard to the city.” ^ The petition 
was granted by the Fathers, who declared in reply that Teos was 
“exempt from payments of money as far as the Roman people 
was concerned,” signifying thereby that Rome recognized its in- 
dependence. The declaration, containing also a laudatory mention 
of Menippus, was calculated to show all pohteness toward the king 
in granthig the request preferred by his envoy ; it also gave the 
Senate an opportunity of reaffirming its pohcy with regard to the 
cities of Asia. 

It is, nevertheless, liiglily probable that the Romans, in their fear 
that Antiochus would estabhsh himself in Europe, were much more 
concerned about liis withdrawal from Thrace than about the free- 
dom of the Asianic Greeks, and that had the king consented to 
abandon his claim to the European side of the Hellespont the Senate 
would have readily sacrificed the cause of the cities.^ When the 

204-203 by KlafFenbach (IG, IX^ i, 95, n. i, and p. L) ; the same envoys were received 
by the Amphicryons and the Delphians under the archon Megartas, whose year was dated 
about 205-204 by Flacehere {Aitoliens a Delphes, pp. 322, 412, and 491 £.). The envoys 
sent to Ae Cretan communities Eleuthemae {CIG, 3047 = LW, 71 = SGDI, 5177), 
Rhaucus {GIG, 3051 = LW, 63 = SGDI, 5167), and Lappa {GIG, 3056 = LW. 68, 
corrected in Klio, XIII [1913], p. 146, n. 5) were accompanied by Hagesandrus of Rhodes, 
who is described as d rrapa r& jSacriAeaJs 'AvTt 6 x<‘i TTpea^tnds. At Eleuthemae, as well 
as in seven other cities, the envoys were accompanied by Perdiccas, a citizen of Teos, who 
acted as the representative of Philip V. Because of this preponderance of instances of his 
appearance over that of Hagesandrus, Holleaux concluded (Klio, XIII, p. 138 f.) that 
Philip’s influence was dominant in Teos at the time and that, therefore, the embassies to 
Crete should be dated in 201, after his invasion of Asia Minor. There is no evidence, 
however, that Philip occupied Teos either during his raid on Pergamum or in his sub- 
sequent invasion of Caria, and, as Ruge pointed out (RE, V, A, 549), the presence of 
a representative of Antiochus would be hard to explain, were Phflip master of Teos at the 
time, whereas that of Philip’s representative, in view of the king’s great influence in Crete, 
is readily understandable. 

^ CIG, 3045 = LW, 60= SylL^, 601 =IGR, IV, 1557, a letter of M. Valerius Messalla, 
praetor in 193, which conveyed the Senate’s reply to the request of the Tcians. The de- 
claration that Teos was dioooAdvnTO? dvd rov Svuov roO 'P<autalMV, inasmuch as there 
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war broke out, however, the Greek city-states of Asia accepted 
Rome as their champion. Not only Smyrna, but also Erythrae, 
Mytilene and Cos contributed ships to the navy of Rome and her 
alhes, and Miletus, Halicarnassus, Myndus, and Cnidus carried out 
orders given by the Roman naval commander, presumably for 
furnishing ships or supphes.^ Chios and Samos served, respec- 
tively, as headquarters for the commissary and for the navy.^ 
Adramyttium and Notium resisted attacks by the king and were 
saved by the arrival of a Roman-Pergamene fleet.® Clazomenae, 
to wliich after the war the Roman commissioners granted additional 
territory, and Mylasa, which they declared independent,^ seem also 
to have supported Rome. 

Antiochus, on the other hand, in addition to Ephesus, which 
remained his headquarters during the war, and the neighbouring 
Magnesia-on-Maeander, which was occupied by his troops,® held 
only lasus, where he had stationed a garrison, and Teos, which 
he had previously brought imder his control.® During the war, 
Phocaea, which at first declared for Rome, was betrayed to the 
king by liis partisans in the city, and Cyme and other towns of AeoUs 
were compelled by his son Seleucus to surrender.’ 

When, finally, at the end of 190, the Scipios with their army 
entered Asia Minor, the freedom of the cities, whatever its impor- 
tance at the beginning of the war, had ceased to be the main issue. 
Antiochus’ offer to give up all claim to Lampsacus, Smyrna, and 
Alexandria Troas, as well as to any other cities in Aeolis and Ionia 
which had sided with the Romans and which they might wish him 
to cede, was, accordingly, rejected.® Rome now demanded the 

^Livy, XXXVII, 10, ii ; ii, 13 f. ; 12, s ; 16, i £ ; 23, 2. 

®Livy, XXXVI, 43, ii ; XXXVII, 10, ii ; i3, 6 £ ; 14, 4 ; 27, i £ The state- 
ments of Appian (Syr., 25) and Hieronymus {Comm, in Daniel, XI, 18 = Porphyrius 
frg. 47 Jac.) that Samos surrendered to Antiochus are clearly incorrect. 

® Livy, XXXVII, 19, 8 ; 3 i, 4 ; 26, 5 £ ; 31, 3. « See p. 171, n. 3. 

®Livy, XXXVII, 10, 12 £ (where the addition of ad Sipylum in ii, 3 is evidently a 
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complete evacuation of the whole of Asia Minor west of the line 
of the Halys river and north of the range of Taurus. 

After the battle of Magnesia, not only those communities winch, 
Hke Ephesus and Magnesia-on-Maeander, had been held by Antio- 
chus, but also the city-states in general, surrendered to the Romans.^ 
The Scipios, in replying to a delegation sent from Heracleia at the 
foot of Mt. Latmus, after expressing their goodwill to “ all the 
Greeks,” promised full independence to the city, “ as also to all 
other cities which placed themselves under the protection ” of Rome, 
i.e. surrendered in full. It may be inferred that the ojffer was not 
made to Heracleia alone but to all others as well wliich fulfilled the 
necessary condition attached. Another letter from the two generals, 
written in reply to an embassy from Colophon, seems to have 
guaranteed the inviolability of the neighbouring sanctuary of Apollo 
Clarius. 

During the year’s interval that elapsed between tliis general 
surrender and the signing of the treaty with Antiochus, embassies 
from nearly all the city-states of Asia, as well as from Eumenes II 
of Pergamum and from the lUiodians, went to Rome to present 
their various pleas, * and at the conference held at Apameia after 
the treaty was signed, the Roman commissioners carried out faith- 
fully the obligations they had assumed.® All the cities which had 

^ Livy, XXXVII, 45, i £ For the Scipios’ letter to Heracleia ad Latnium, see CIG, 
3800= LWj 588 = SylL^, 6 iS= SEG, 11 , 566. The letter was formerly attributed to 
Cn. Manlius Vulso, but it was shown by De Sanctis in Atti Accad. Torino, Cl Sc. Mor., etc., 
LVII (1921-22), p. 1 17 £, and HoUeaux in Riv. Fil, 111 (1924), p. 29 £, that it was written 
by the Scipios. The clause ( 1 . 1 1 £) oaat rr^v hrirporr^v iSwKav is the equivalent of 
Livy’s in Jidem consulis dicionemque populi R. sese tradehant ; the expression appears frequently 
in this sense in Polybius, e.g. II, ii, 8 ; XV, 8, 14 ; XX, 9, 12 ; XXXVI, 3, 2 £ For the 
Scipios’ letter to Colophon see SEG, I, 440 = IV, 567, and HoUeaux, ibid., p. 32 £ ; the 
inscription was found in the ruins of the temple of Apollo Clarius. A letter of the Scipios 
to Heracleia Pontica is quoted in Memnon, 26, 2 (FHG, III, p. 539)* 

2 Polybius, XXI, 17, 12 ; 18, i £ ; 22, 2 £ ; 24, 4 — Livy, XXXVII, 45, 21 ; i ; 
54 , 2 ; 55, 4. 

^ For the action of the Roman commissioners at Apameia see Polybius, XXI, 46 (48}, 
2 £ = Livy, XXXVIII, 39, 7 £ ; Diodorus, XXIX, ii ; Appian, Syr., 44. The version of 
Livy contains (§ 10) the following clauses which do not appear in Polybius : et lliensihus 
Rhoeteum et Gergithum addiderunt, non tarn oh recentia ulla merita quam originum memoria ; eadem 
et Dardanum liberandi causa fuit. This statement is probably an insertion from some Roman 
aimalist who wished to emphasize the relationship of Rome to Ilium ; see Mommsen, 
Rom. Forsck, II, p. 53 8, and Niese, II, p. 760, n. 2. It is, nevertheless, presumably true, for, 
in spite of Ilium’s defection to Antiochus (see p. 162, n. i), the Scipios had sacrificed there 
immediately after landing in Asia, and the commissioners could scarcely have failed to confer 
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previously been free and had sided with Rome during the war 
were recognized as independent, and Smyrna, Miletus, Erythrae, 
Clazomenae, and Clhos obtained additional territory. Even Phocaea 
and Cyme were pardoned for their enforced defection and received 
their freedom. 

Although Antiochus’ entire possessions in western and central 
Asia Minor, with the exception of the grants of territory to the 
cities, were divided between Pergamum and Rhodes, Rome’s 
influence became dominant in the Peninsula. Her power was 
shown when, after the cities of the Lycian Confederation had re- 
volted against Rhodes in i8o, the Senate revoked its previous 
“ gift ” of Lycia to the Rhodians,’- and especially in 167, when 
Caunus and inland Caria, as well as the Lycians, were taken from 
Rhodes and declared independent.® 

some benefit on it ; Dardanus, moreover (as well as Rboeteium), had surrendered in 190 
to the Roman commander Livius Salinator and had also received the Scipios (Livy, XXXVII^ 
9, 7, and 37, 1 ). Polybius’ account of the awards made at the conference, as well as a parallel 
passage containing the instructions given at Rome to the commissioners (XXI, 24, 7 £ == 
Livy, XXXVII, 55, 5 £), lacks precision and is also incomplete. The statement that the 
autonomous {'EXXrjvibcsin XXI, 24, 8) cities which had previously paid ^opos to Antiochus 
but had sided with Rome should henceforth be exempt, while those which had paid a 
ovvra^is to Attains I should continue to pay ^opos- to Eumenes, fails to take into account 
not only the distinction between <f>6pos and avvra^is (on which see Schwahn in RE, IV,. 
A, 1455), but also the fact that aj^opoXoyriaid was an essential concomitant of adrovopLla. 
Moreover, there is no general statement regarding those cities which had always been free 
and had paid no (j>6pos to either monarch. This missing detail appears in Livy, XXXVII, 
56, 2, where we are told that the commissioners were ordered to give Eumenes Mysia, 
Lydia, and Ionia extra ea oppida quae libera fuissent quo die cum rege Antiocho pugnatum est, 
a statement taken from some Roman source, but evidently a reliable one, ultimately de- 
pendent, perhaps, on the original document containing the instructions or the records of 
the Senate, as is the case with other details contained in this passage but lacking in 
Polybius; sec Mommsen, /W., II, p. 523 £ 

^ Polybius, XXIV, 15 (9), 13 ; XXV, 4 f . ; Livy, XLI, 6, ii £ The Senate declared 
that the Lycians had been awarded to Rhodes ovk iv Sojpea, to 3c TrXeiov cus* (j>iXoL koI 
avpbpaxoit thus apparently reversing the decision of the commissioners in 188, who, accord- 
ing to Polybius, XXII, 5, 4 £, had assigned them iv Bwpea. The arrival of the Lycian 
embassy in Rome is placed by Polybius in 177, by Livy, probably from an annalistic source, 
in 178, evidently a year too early. In 174 the Rhodians were still engaged in suppressing 
a revolt in Lycia, which, they later declared, had been fomented by Eumenes ; see Livy, 
XLI, 25, 8, and XLII, 14, 8. 

^ Polybius, XXX, 5, 12 ; Livy, XLIV, 15, i (where the ‘‘ liberation ” ofLycia and Caria, 
taken from an annalistic source, is placed in 169, two years too early) ; Appian, Syr., 44, 
and Mith., 62, The Senate’s action followed a revolt of Caunus and an attack on the terri- 
tory of Euromus by Mylasa aided by Alabanda (Polybius, XXX, 5, ii, and 13 £ — Livy, 
XLV, 25, II £), and the Rhodians were ordered to remove their garrisons both from 
Caunus and from Stratoniceia (Polybius, XXX, 21 (22), 2 £ ; Livy, XLV, 25, 6 ; Appian., 
Mith.j 23}. 
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Toward the Greek cities of the Aegean coast, Rome assumed 
the role of ally and protector, a position not very different from 
that held by the early Seleucids, and the cities accepted from her 
what some of them had refused to accept from Antiochus. Those 
whose freedom was “ preserved ” by Rome were, in theory, in- 
dependent states. Although in substance they were dependent upon 
her favour, their legal status differed in no way from that of Per- 
gamum or RJiodes.^ 

At Apameia the commissioners had interfered in the cities’ 
affairs only to the extent of assigning the adjudication of their 
disputes to other, neutral, cities, agreed upon by the disputants 
themselves.® This pohcy of refraining from interference was con- 
tinued for nearly two decades. Miletus, for example, carried out 
a union with Pidasa and concluded a treaty with Heracleia ® ap- 
parently without reference to any possible interest on the part of 
the Romans ; while in the latter document the two parties bound 
themselves to do nothing contrary to their alhance with the 
Bdiodians, there is no mention of Rome. 

With the outbreak of the war against Perseus of Macedonia, how- 
ever, Rome’s relations with the cities of Asia, as well as of Greece, 
began to grow closer. It was Rome’s first war in the East since 
the overtlirow of Antiochus, and aid was offered by those eastern 
cities which had previously given her support. In 171, the first 
year of the war, Samos, as well as Chalcedon and Heracleia Pontica 
sent contingents of slnps to join the Roman navy.* In the following 
year representatives from several city-states appeared before the 
Senate,® among them envoys from the Milesians, who professed 

^ See P. GHone iii Mem. Accad. Torino, CL Sc. Mor., etc., LV (1905)? p- 74 * 

2 Polybius, XXI, 46 (48), i. The principle was, of course, no new one, for as early as 
the middle of the seventh century the expedient had been adopted of submitting territorial 
claims to the decision of a neutral power ; see A. Raeder, L* Arbitrage internat. chez les 
Helllnes (Oslo, 1912), p. 144 £, and M. N. Tod, Internat. Arbitration amongst the Greeks 
(Oxford, 1913), p. 54 £ What was new, however — ^if the dirSw/cay of Polybius is to be 
taken literally — ^is that the commissioners assigned the referees. 

® For tlie sympoliteia with Pidasa (or Pedasa) in 176-175, see p. 163, n. i. For the treaty 
with Heracleia ad Latmum, see Milet, I, 3> p- 357 £> No. 150 = Syll.^, 633, dated in 173-172 
by Rehm in S.B. Bayer. Akad., 1923, VIII, p. 12 £ This treaty, in keeping with the com- 
missioners’ injunctions, contained a clause (L 78 £) providing that a dispute over a certain 
territory should be referred to hiKaaral to oe sent by some free city. 

^ Livy, XLII, 56,6. 

^ Livy, XLIII, 6, i £ The whole passage is taken from an annalistic source. It is not 
improbable that the envoys from the cities came to Rome at this time, but the correctness 
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themselves ready to carry out whatever the Fathers might enjoin. 
Lampsacus also sent envoys, who brought a golden wreath as an 
offering to Jupiter Capitolinus, and, repeating the petition presented 
in 196, requested that the city might be included in whatever treaty 
should be made at the end of the war and so be acknowledged as an 
ally. Their request was granted, and Lampsacus, the first of the 
Asianic cities to enter into relations with the Senate, was now for- 
mally enrolled among the aUies of Rome. Samos, Miletus, and 
Heracleia Pontica had presumably been previously included in the 
list of allies, and before 160, Priene and Magnesia-on-Maeander, 
who are referred to as “ friends and alhes ” in a senatus consultum 
apparently passed not later than this year,^ were also admitted. 

It is possible that at this time an alliance was made with Alabanda. 
According to Livy’s chronology,^ the city in 170 sent envoys to 
Rome, who, like those from Lampsacus, brought a golden wreath 
to Jupiter ; they also informed the Senate that Alabanda had built 
a temple to Urhs Roma, thus placing itself, like Smyrna in 195, 
under the protection of Rome. Unfortunately the status of 
Alabanda during this period is unknown. Manlius Vulso had 
befriended the city in 189,® but we may not infer from his action 
that the freedom previously conferred on Alabanda by Antiochus III 
was acknowledged by Rome or that the city was not included in 
that portion of Garia which Rhodes had received at Apameia. 
In any case, Alabanda seems to have tried to weaken the power of 
Rhodes in Caria, for in 167, about the time of the “ Hberation ” 
of this district from Rhodian rule, it combined with Mylasa in an 
attempt to gain possession of the Plain of Mendelia but was defeated 
by a lUiodian army.* If the date of the city’s mission to the Senate, 

of the details is perhaps questionable. In particular, die statement attributed to die envoys 
from Lampsacus, namely, that the city had been under die power of Philip and Perseus 
(§ "was regarded as fictitious by Nissen {Krit, Untersuchungen, p- 258) on the ground that 
it is improbable that, after resisting Antiochus, Lampsacus submitted to Macedonian rule. 

^ Insckr. v.Magn., 93 ~ SylL^, 679, dated between 175 and 160 by HoUeaux in BCH^ 
XLVIII (1924), p. 396 = SEG, IV, 50|. Priene, as well as Samos, is also described as an 
ally in a senatus consultum of 135 (see p. 182, n. i). 

^ Livy, XLIII, 6, 5 £ Since other events, the record of which was taken from a similar 
amialistic source, are dated too early (see p. 172, nn. 1 and 2), it is not improbable that Livy's 
date of this embassy is also incorrect and that its arrival should be placed somewhat later. 

® Livy, XXXVm, 13, 2 £, where it is related that Manlius captured for the city a re- 
bellious castellum. 

^ Polybius, XXX, 5, 15 ~ Livy, XLV, 25, 13 ; see also p. 172, n. 2, 
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as recorded by Livy, is correct, the purpose of the Alabandians was 
presumably to secure Rome’s support against Rhodes ; / if, as is 
not impossible, the date should be placed somewhat later, their action 
may have been taken in consequence of the hberation of Caria. 

It is tempting to coimect with this mission a decree of Alabanda, 
honouring a citizen who was sent as envoy to the Senate on two 
different occasions.^ On the first of these he reminded the Fathers 
of the services which the city had rendered to their armies, and 
succeeded in obtaining his request for the renewal of the existing 
good relations and the grant of an alHance ; on the second, he 
secured a senatorial “ decree for exemption from the payment of 
tribute.” The difficulty, however, both of dating the inscription 
and of defining what is meant by this “ exemption ” makes it 
impossible either to estabhsh any definite connexion with the mission 
placed by Livy in 170 or to determine the time at which Alabanda 
became a Roman ally. 

^ Alabaiida’s establishment of the cult of Urbs Roma was attributed by von Wilamowitz 
{GG.^j 1914, p- 98, n. i) to the citizens* desire to secure Rome’s aid in freeing themselves 
from Rhodian domination. 

^ BCH, X (1886), p, 299 £, No. I == Gr./XI (1898), p. 258 £, a decree in honour 

of Pyrrha[cus]. The reference to ras [as] Trapdaxrjrai (Alabanda) €ls ra arparoTrc- 

Sa adriov is most naturally to be comiected with the visit of Manlius Vulso in 189, and the 
inscription, accordingly, was dated at this time both by the original editors and by Holleaux 
in Rev, it. Gr., XI, p. 261 £ It is difficult, however, to believe that the Senate entered into 
an alliance with Alabanda as early as 189, and, moreover, the use of the perfect tense makes 
it possible to suppose tliat the time at which the “ services ” were rendered was long past. 
The statement that Pyrrhaciis’ second mission was 7T€[pl t]wp ^opcov and that he secured a 
Boypia 7 T€pl rrjs aj>opoXoyr]aias is harder to explain, since there is no reason to suppose that 
in the second century Alabanda paid <f>6pos to Rome. It is possible that here, as in the Roman 
praetor’s letter recognizing the inviolability of Teos (see p. 169, n. i), d(f>opoXoy7)crla was 
loosely used for avTovofila, and the hoy pa may have been tlie recognition of Alabanda’s 
liberation from Rhodian rule. The chief difficulty contained in the decree, however, is the 
statement that Pyrrhacus died in the course of a mission 9Tpd[s’] Td[j^] BaaiXia Trepl rojv 

rcop. The monarch in question can hardly have been Antiochus III (as Holleaux 

suggested) or any of his successors, for after his expulsion from western Asia Minor it is 
difficult to understand why Alabanda should have sent an envoy to one of the Scleucids. 
A different solution of the problem was proposed by Willrich in Hermes, XXXIV (1899), 
p. 305 £, who suggested that the king ” was Mithridates Eupator and, accordingly, dated 
the inscription after the First Mithridatic War. It is even more difficult, however, to see 
why, after Mithridates had abandoned all claim to western Asia Minor and returned to 
Pontus, Alabanda should have sent an envoy to him. The only other possibility is a Perga- 
mene monarch, either Eumenes 11 or Attains II, whom Alabanda might conceivably have 
requested to recognize its independence. But it seems scarcely probable that a city of 
Caria, which was not included in the Pergamene kingdom, would refer to either Eumenes 
or Attains as “ the king.” The problem, therefore, of the date of the inscription and the 
occasion of the various missions it records seems to be insoluble. 
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- ■ - h highly probable that after the revocation of the '' gift '' 
of Caria and the consequent diminution of the power of Rhodes, 
Rome adopted a more Hberal policy in regard to entering into 
alliances with the cities of Asia, It is perhaps possible to place at 
this time a dedication on the Capitolium made by Tabae, a city on 
the eastern edge of Caria, in which Tabae is described as a '' friend 
and ally’’ of Rome.^ This monument has generally been dated 
after the defeat of Mithridates Eupator, when a senatus consultum, 
issued under Sulla confirmed the freedom of Tabae ; but the fact 

1 CIL, 73ot = VI, 30922& = IG, xrv, p. 696 = IGR, I, 63. For the senatus con-- 
sulturn de Tabenis of the time of Sulla, see OGf, 442 ; a much improved copy has been made 
by Buckler and will appear in MAMA, VL The inscription of Tabae at Rome was on the 
same monument as a bilingual dedication by King Mithridates Philopator Philadelplius 
{CIL, P, 730a = VI, 3Q922a = Dessau, ILS, 30 == OGI, 375 = IGR, I, 62), and, to judge 
from the place where it was found, was erected on the Capitolium. This monument was 
assigned to the time of SuUa by Mommsen in Zft.f. Numism., XV (1887), p. 209 f. — Ges, 
Schr., IV, p. 71 £, who identified the monarch with a hypothetical son of Mithridates Eupator, 
supposed to have been made king of Paphlagonia by Sulla. Other monuments from the 
CapitoHum record dedications to Jupiter by the kolvov of the Lycians KOfiiad^evov t^v 
TTOLT pLov SrjfxoKparlav {CIL, P, 725 == VI, 30920 = IG, XIV, 986 = Dessau, 31 = OGI, 
551 == IGR, I, 61) and by two unknown Greek cities, each described as anjfifiaxos (CIL, 
12^ y32 = VI, 30921 [= IG, xrv, 988] and 30928 = IGR, 1, 66 and 67), as well as a dedica- 
tion by King Ariobarzancs (CIL, P, 731 = VI, 30924)* usually identified with the prince of 
this name whom Sulla acknowledged as king of Cappadocia. Anodier group of monu- 
ments, which perhaps stood on the Esquiline Hill, consisted of the mention of a favour to 
the Lycians {CIL, P, 726= VI, 30927= Dessau, 32), a bilingual dedication by the Laodiceians 
{Populus Laodicensis af Lyco, CIL, l\ 728 = VI, 30925 = IG, XIV, 987 = Dessau, 33 = 
IGR, I, 65), and a Latin dedication by the Ephesians {CIL, P, 727 == VI, 30926 = Dessau, 
34). All these inscriptions, like the monument of MiAridates Philopator, were assigned to 
the time of Sulla by Mommsen (CIL, P, p. 170) and by Hiilsen {Rom, Mitt., IV [1889], 
p. 252 £ and CIL, VI, 4, p. 3034), whose dating was adopted in CIL, P, p. 534. It was 
shown, however, by Th. Reinach in Rev. num., VI (1902), p. 54 L = VHist. par les 
Mommies {Paris, 1902), p. 129, that the monarch is Mithridates IV of Pontus, who succeeded 
his brother Pharnaces I about 169, and this identification has found acceptance, e.g. by Geyer 
in RE, XV, 2161 £, No. 10. This monument, accordingly, must be dated between 169 and 
150, and presumably soon after Mithridates' accession, when his offering would most 
naturally be made ; the dedication by Tabae would, therefore, also date from tliis period, 
i.e. about 1 67, when Caria was taken from Rhodes. Reinach also pointed out that the Lycian 
inscriptions are most easily placed in this time also, when the Senate likewise freed them 
from Rhodian rule *, Mommsen's argument that this action of the Senate's resulted only in 
the withdrawal of the Rhodian garrisons and that the Lycians did not actually receive their 
liberty until the time of Sulla is based only on a brief list of Appian {Mith., 61) containing 
the names of some states freed by Sulla, all of which are known to have been free pre- 
viously. If the inscriptions of Mithridates, Tabae, and the Lycians are to be dated about 1 67, 
the question arises whether those of Laodiceia and Ephesus may not also be assigned to tins 
time. With regard to these two cities, Mommsen argued that the Laodiceians, who had 
surrendered to Mithridates Eupator after suffering serious loss durmg a siege by the king 
(Appian, Mith,, 20, and Strabo, XII, 8, 16, p. 578), could have regarded the Romans, when 
finally victorious over him, as their “ saviours," and that the Ephesians, although Sulla 
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that the name of Mithridates’ grandfather (or great uncle) also 
appears on it seems to place it soon after 169. About the same time 
Laodicek-on-Lycus erected a monument in Rome, in which it 
described the Roman people as the city’s “ saviour and benefactor.” 
The inscription may refer to the recognition of the city’s independ- 
ence, which was perhaps granted at this time. It is also possible 
that Ephesus, which, because of its support of Antiochus, had been 
assigned to Eumenes II by the commissioners at Apameia, received 
independence at this period. A somewhat similar inscription re- 
cords the presence in Rome of two envoys sent by the Ephesians 
and an offering in gratitude for the restoration of their city’s 
“ ancestral freedom.” Ephesus was autonomous in 132, when it 
manned a fleet of ships and defeated Aristonicus during his attempt 
to seize the kingdom of Pergamum,^ and also toward the end of 
the second century, when it owned an extensive territory, including 
the neighbouring town of Pygela on the coast south of the city. 

In any case, with the victory over Perseus in 167 there began 
a period of greater friendliness toward the communities of Asia. 
In this year many cities sent embassies to Rome, ^ as did also 
the Rhodians, who were importuning the Senate for the coveted 
alliance. Soon afterward there arrived two envoys from Teos.® 
Their errand was not for the benefit of their own city but for that 
of Abdera in Thrace, which had been colonized by Teians. A 
petition had been presented to the Senate by the son of King Cotys 
of Tlirace, who wished to aimex Abdera to his own kingdom and 

poaislied the partisans of Mithridates (Appian, Mitk, 6i), received from him the hrnioKparla 
which had been abolished under Pontic rule ; these arguments, however, are too imaginative 
to be convincing. No argument as to the date, moreover, can be drawn from the inscription 
of Ariobarzancs, for it is expressly noted that this is in litteris paulo recentwribus, 

^ Strabo, XIV, i, 38,p. 646 ; for Ephesus* ownership of Pygela, see IG, XII, 3, 171, and 
Suppl. 1286 = IGRj IV, 1029, Ephesus was evidently independent about 104, when it 
sent Artemidorus as a special envoy to the Senate to protest against the seizure of certain 
revenues of Artemis by the publicani and to ask for a decision in the city’s favour against a 
rebellious dependency (Strabo, XIV, i, 26, p. 642), and also in 94-*93, when with the help 
of the Roman governor Scaevola it made a treaty with Sardis {Inschr, v. Perg. 268 = OGI, 
437 = JGR, IV, 297). ^ ,■ 

2 Livy, XLV, 20, 4 (from an annalistic source). Rhodes was not formally received into 
an alliance until 164 ; see Polybius, XXX, 31 (XXXI, 7), 19 £ and Livy, Per., XLVL 

® SylL^j 656 = IGR, IV, 1558, a decree of Abdera honouring the Teian envoys. The 
inscription must be dated after 167, when Cotys* son Bithys, who had been captured in the 
war against Perseus, was sent back to his father by order of the Senate ; see Polybius, XXX, 
17 (18), and Livy, XLV, 42, 6 £ 
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desired the Fathers’ consent, and this annexation the Teians en- 





deavoured to prevent. Their method seems to have been one of 
private persuasion rather than of argument before the Senate, for 
they presented their case to the individual senators who favoured 
Cotys’ petition, “ taking part m the daily round of visits to their 
atria” The honours conferred on them by the demos of Abdera 
seem to show that they accomphshed their purpose. 

Unfortunately it is not clear whether Rome’s alliances with the 
cities of Asia made during this period were based on sworn treaties, 
which, as long as both parties abode by the terms prescribed, could 
be revoked only by mutual consent, or whether they depended on 
grants made by the Senate and therefore revocable by an act of 
the Fathers— whether, as it is technically expressed, the cities were 
civitates liherae et feeder atae or simply civitates liberae^ Apart from 
the perhaps untrustworthy mention of a sworn treaty between Rome 
and Heracleia Pontica, said to have been concluded not long after 
1 8 8,® the first definitely known instance of a treaty of this kind with 
an Asianic state is that made with Cibyra, east of Caria.® Manhus 
Vulso, during his predatory expedition in Caria and Pisidia in 189, 
by tlireatening to sack the city and devastate the country, had ex- 
torted one hundred talents and a quantity of grain from the local 
tyrant Moagetes. Cibyra and its extensive territory were not at- 
tached to the Pergamene kingdom but continued to exist as an 



independent state, placing itself under Rome’s protection by erecting 
a statue, evidently a cult-image, of Roma. Tliis treaty is to be 
dated not long after the conference at Apameia, and in any case 
earher than 167, when Cibyra refused to harbour Polyaratus, 
a Rliodian agent of Perseus, whose surrender had been demanded 
by Rome. It is evident, accordingly, that by the end of the first 

^ For the distinction see Mommsen, Rom, Staatsrecht, III, p. 652 £ 

^ Memnon, 26, 4, where it is said that copies of the treaty, inscribed on bronze tablets, 
were set up in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome and in that of Zeus in Heracleia. 

® OGJ, 762. The lettering is that of the early second century. The treaty ordered 
that copies should be inscribed in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and iirl rijs- 

'Piu/utTj? at Cibyra ; as this must have been a sacred place, it may be supposed that a cult of 
Roma had been established in the city. For the date of the treaty see Taubler, Imp, Romanumf 
I, pp. 44 £ and 454 £, where the Polyaratus-incident (for which see Polybius, XXX, 9, 13 f.) 
is placed, through an oversight, in 187-1S6 instead of in 167-166. For Manlius in Cibyra 
sec Polybius, XXI, 34, 3 £ == Livy, XXXVIII, 14, 3 £ For Cibyra*s existence as an in- 
dependent state down to 84 b.c, see Strabo, XIII, 4, 17, p. 631. 
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third of the century, the Romans had at least begun to recognize 
the city-states o£ Asia as dvitates foederatae. 

The second formally sworn treaty of which we have knowledge 
is one concluded with Methymna on the Island of Lesbos.^ This 
document, which contains the clauses customarily found in treaties, 
including the promise of mutual assistance in the event of war, is 
usually dated about the time of the formation of the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia. This dating, however, rests on very slender evidence, 
and at the time of Aristonicus’ revolt in 132 Methymna had already 
formed an alliance with Rome. Moreover, as will presently be 
shown, the city was treated as an ally by the Romans in 154. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that the date should be placed before the 
middle of the century. As there is no particular reason why a city 
as insignificant as Methymna should be singled out among the 
communities of Asia for such a distinction, it may be supposed that 
in the course of the second century, before Rome acquired the 
province of Asia, similar sworn treaties were concluded with other 
free cities, which thus became civitates foederatae.^ 

The power of Rome, however, loomed large in Asia Minor, 
and the communities hesitated to take any step wliich might dis- 
please her. Thus in 163, when Rhodes, though now formally an 
ally, was not held in high favour at Rome, the unimportant town 
of Calynda on the neighbouring mainland, after revolting from 
Caunus, appealed for aid to the Rhodians. In return, the citizens 

^ IG, Xn, 2, 510 = SylL^, 6 c)i == IGRf IV, 2. The resemblance of tliis treaty to that 
concluded with Astypaiaca in 105 (sec n, 2) was regarded by Cichorius in Rhein. Mus.^ 
XLIV (1889), p. 443 £, as sufficient reason for dating it about the same time. Mommsen 
assigned it to die time of the revolt of Aristonicus [S.B. Berl Akad,, 1895, p. 900 £), and 
this view was accepted by Dittenberger, Taubler {Imp. Romanum, I, p. 45), and Rehm 
{Miletf I, 7, p. 294), This dating is based, however, solely on the fact that the lettering is 
of the period prior to the First Mithridatic War ; a date earlier in the century therefore is 
equally possible, in fact, a resolution of the Neoi of Methymna, passed at the time when the 
Romans were engaged in war in Asia, and so presumably during the revolt of Aristonicus, 
mentions rrjv vndpxovaav 7 rpo? avrovs (i.e. ^ PwpLalovs) (jvpLpax^o.v ; see *Apx- AeXr. 
VI (1920-21), p. 99 £, N o. 1= SJB’G, III, 710, For the close similarity of the clause providing 
for mutual assistance in war with the corresponding clauses in the treaties with Cibyra and 
Astypalaea, see Taubler, p. 55 £ 

^ After the formation of the province there are several instances of formal treaties 
e.g. with a city near the mouth of the Caicus, perhaps Pergamum, concluded soon after the 
revolt of Aristonicus (Sy//.®, 694 — IGRj IV, 1692), with Astypaiaca in 105 (GIG, 2485 
IG, xn, 3, 173 == IGR, IV, 1028), with Mydlene in 25 (IG, XII, 2, 35 = IGR, IV, 33), 
and with Cnidus perhaps about 45 B.c. {^Adrjvd, XI (1899), p. 283 £, Nos. 3 and 4=: Taubler, 
Imp. Romanum, I, p. 450 £ and Cichorius in Rhein. Mus., LXXVI (1927), p, 327 £). 
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offered, to place themselves and their city in the RJiodians’ hands, 
but the offer was not finally accepted until envoys from Rhodes 
had gone to Rome and received the Senate’s formal ratification of 
Calynda’s proposal.^ Nevertheless, in its dealings with the city- 
states the Senate seems to have been scrupulous in observing the 
conventional forms of pohteness. In i6i the Consul, C. Fannius 
Strabo, in obedience to a senatus consultum, wrote a letter to the 
magistrates of Cos, formally requesting a safe passage through the 
city’s territory for some returning Jewish ambassadors.^ 

An aUiance with Rome, it is true, was not without responsibili- 
ties. In the war against Perseus, Samos and Miletus seem to have 
taken the initiative in offering their services. But in 155, when 
the Romans, after a delay of two years, finally intervened in the 
war between Attains II of Pergamum and Prusias 11 of Bithynia 
and renounced their alhance with the latter, they called upon their 
alhes among the Ionian and HeUespontine cities to break off their 
relations with Prusias and assist Attains to the best of their power.® 
Cyzicus, at least, responded, sending twenty warships to Attains’ 
aid. As Prusias was evidently the aggressor, since he had invaded 
the Pergamene kingdom, that clause of a treaty which called for 
assistance in a war of defence could properly be invoked. 

An alliance with a protector as powerful as Rome had, on the 
other hand, its distinct advantages. During his invasion of Attains’ 
kingdom Prusias had ravaged the territories of Methymna, Aegae, 
and Cyme, and when the Romans finally forced him to make peace, 
they ordered him to indemnify these cities for the losses they had 
suffered, as well as Heracleia Pontica, an ally of Rome, on which 
he had likewise inflicted damage.^ About the same time, the 



^ Polybius, XXXI, 4 (15) £ On the other hand, Ceramus, in forming an alliance with 
Rhodes, does not seem to have thought it necessary to secure Romeos permission ; see 
JHSf XI (1890), p. 113 £, No, I == Michel, 458, a decree honouring the citizen who secured 
the alliance, and dated at this time by the editor (Hicks), followed by van Gelder in Gesch. 
d. Alien Ehodier (Hague, 1900), p. 158, and Hiller von Gaertringen in RE, SuppL V, 798. 

^Josephus, AnL Jud., XIV, 10, 15, §233, The C. Fannius C. £ orpaTr^yos vrraros 
who wrote the letter was supposed by Miinzer {RE, VI, 1991) to be the C. Fannius who was 
propraetor of Asia in 49. He was identified, however, with C. Fannius C. £ Strabo, consul 
in 161, by Niese in Oriental Stud, Tk Noldeke . . . gewidmet (Giessen, 1906), II, p. 817 £, 
and by HoUeaux in Erparrjyos (Paris, 1918), p. 5. 

» Polybius, XXXIII, 12, 8 £ 

^ Ibid,, 13, 8. The indemnity for the four cities amounted to one hundred talents. 
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Senate intervened in behalf of Priene.^ The city’s territory had 
been plundered and the place itself besieged by Attains II and his 
brother-in-law Ariarathes V of Cappadocia in revenge for its refusal 
to surrender to the latter a treasure of 400 talents deposited in 
Priene for safe-keeping by his rebelhous half-brother Orophemes. 
The citizens, unable or unwilling to resist the attack of the two 
kings, appealed to Rome. The situation was not without its com- 
phcations, for not only Priene but both monarchs also were Roman 
allies. Nevertheless, the Senate took formal action, bidding a 
magistrate write to the kings remonstrating with them for their 
acts of aggression. 

On a later occasion, about 135, Cyzicus likewise requested 
Roman protection. During a war, in the course of which the city 
was actually besieged by the enemy, an envoy was despatched to 
the Roman praetor in Macedonia to ask for intervention.® It is 
recorded that the envoy “ secured every advantage for the city ” ; 
nevertheless, he proceeded to Rome and obtained from the Senate 
a response which was “ in keeping with his fellow-citizens’ goodwill 
toward the Roman people.” 

It might seem that the protection thus extended by Rome 
would result in a certain amount of patemahsm restricting the 
cities’ freedom. This would apply especially to their relations with 
one another, and, in particular, to the settlement of the disputes 
which were continually arising. In fact, in several known instances 
where the method of adjudication by a neutral city, recommended 
by the commissioners at Apameia, was used by the disputants, the 
referee was appointed by Rome. The earhest of the cases of which 
we know was a dispute between Priene and Magnesia-on-Maeander, 
which seems to have taken place between 175 and 160.® The bone 

^ GIBM, 424 == Inschr. v, Priene , 39 = OGIj 351, For the mcident see also Polybius, 
XXXIII, 6. 

25.B. Berl Akal, 1889, p. 3<>7=-=Mem, Acal 1 Inscr: et B.-L,, XXXVII (1903), 
p. 323 — IGR.f IV, .134, found at Ulubad but generally assigned to Cyzicus. The praetor 
M. Coscoiiius was engaged in war in Thrace in 135 ; see Livy, Per,, LVL The editors of 
the inscription, Cichorius and Foucart, foEowed by Munzer in RE, IV, 1669, supposed that 
the war mentioned in the document was the revolt of Aristonicus and that the envoy was 
sent to ask for assistance against him. But, apart from the fact that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Cosconius was still in Thrace in 132, it is highly improbable that Cyzicus was 
threatened during this revolt, which seems to have been coimned to southern Mysia, Lydia, 
and Ionia. 

V. 93 == Sy/l®, 679 (see p. 174, n. i). 
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of contention was some territory near the mouth ot the Maeander, 
which had apparendy been awarded by a previous decision to 
Magnesia but was now claimed by Priene on the ground that the 
Magnesians had ceded it. Both claimants sent representatives to 
the Senate requesting the appointment of an adjudicator, and a 
senatus consultum was passed bidding the praetor name some free 
city, agreed upon by both parties, but with the further provision 
that if no agreement could be reached, he should make the appoint- 
ment at his own discretion. The adjudication was referred to 
Mylasa, whose representatives, after a careful inspection of the land 
involved, decided in favour of Magnesia. 

In 135 a dispute over land claimed by Priene and Samos was 
brought before the Senate.^ The quarrel had raged for centuries. 
A portion of the territory had been awarded to Samos by Lysi- 
machus, and at the beginning of the second century the Rhodians, 
with the consent of both parties, had assigned the remainder to 
Priene ; this decision, however, had been reversed by ManHus 
Vulso and his fellow commissioners, who awarded the land to Samos. 
Now both parties sent envoys to the Senate, each desiring the con- 
firmation of the award previously made in its favour. In tins 
case the Fathers themselves rendered a decision, ruling that it was 
“ not expedient ” to alter the Rhodians’ decision. 

During this century also the Senate dealt with what seems to 
have been a dispute between Mylasa and Stratoniceia, of which, 
however, aU precise knowledge is lacking,^ and a quarrel between 
Priene and Miletus was referred to Smyrna, apparently by a Roman 
magistrate, but possibly by a king of Pergamuni.® 

Even in cases lying outside Asia Minor, the judgment was 
referred to Asianic cities. About 140 a dispute between the 
Messenians and the Lacedaemonians was adjudicated by the 
Milesians, acting on instructions from the Senate conveyed in a 

^ CIG, 2905 = LW, 195-198 = GIBM, 405 = Ittschr. v. Priene, 41 = Syll.^, 688. 
For the history of the long dispute, see GIBM, 403 = Inschr, v. Priene, 37 == Syll^, 599 
( 11 . 1--44 only), and Lysimachus’ letter to Samos, CIG, 2254 = OGI, 13 = Welles, No. 7, 

^ BCH, V {1881), p. loi £, No. 6 ; see also E. Somxe, De arbitris externis, etc. (Gottingen, 
1888), p. 17. The portion of die inscription dealing with this apparent dispute is almost 
entirely lacldiig. 

^ GIBM, 412 == Inschr. v. Priene, 27 === Welles, No. 46 (a mere fragment). As Welles 
observed (p. 190), the peremptory tone of the letter suggests that the writer was a Roman 
rather than one of the Pergamene kings, who ordinarily used greater courtliness in their 
communications to the cities. 
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, letter from the praetor.^ During tlie following decade— probably 

in 133— a dispute between the communities of Itanus and Hierapytna 
in Crete, which appears to have been one of long standing and 
, even to have involved the two communities in war, was brought 

I to the Senate by the two parties separately.® The Fathers there- 

I upon referred the matter to Magnesia-on-Maeander, which seems 

i previously, likewise at the request of the Senate, to have rendered 

[ a decision on the same question. 

I We may not suppose, however, that the disputants were com- 

i pelled to submit their quarrels to Rome for decision. In the dis- 

I putes of Priene with Magnesia and with Samos and in that between 

j the two Cretan cities — the only cases of which we have full details 

j — the cities themselves took the initiative by appealing to the Senate. 

J There are other cases, dating from this century, in which no part 

i was taken by Rome. Thus a dispute, probably before 150, between 

i the two communities of Methymna and Eresus, in which land 

( seems to have been involved, was settled by a body of arbitrators 

I from Miletus, Samos, and Aegae,® and the claims of Mytilene and 

Pitane to territory bought by the latter from Antiochus I were 
I adjudicated by representatives of Pergamum, which, apparently, 

[ intervened in the quarrel on its own initiative.* Even after the 

[ ^ Inschr. v . Olympia, 52 = Syll.^, 683. 

I ^ The document exists in two copies (neither of which is complete) found, respectively, 

near Itanus and at Magnesia : C/G, 2561/;, and Inschr. p. Magn., 105, combined in SylL^, 

I 685 = IGR, 1 , 1021. it can be dated only by the mention of the consul L. Calpurnius L.f. 

] Piso. It was held by Ritschl in Rhein. Mus., XXVIII (1873), p. 601 £, followed by 

' Mommsen in Hermes, IX (1875), p. 281 f. = Ges. Schr., IV, p. 146 £, that the pracnomen of 

Piso, consul in 139, was Lucius, as given in Valerius Maximus, I, 3, 3, and not Gnacus, as in 
Cassiodorus, and Viereck in Genethliacon Gottingensc (Halle, 1888), pp. 60 and 64, observed 
that the consul of this inscription may have been cither this man or the consul of 13 3 , whose 
name is known to have been L. Calpurnius L.f Piso. This view was followed by Eem, 
Dittenberger, and Miinzer (in RE, HI, 1382 £, No. 73). In the Epitome of Livy subse- 
quently found at Oxyrhyncus, however, the praenomen of tlic consul of 139 appears, in 
agreement with Cassiodorus, as Gnaeus ; see Korncmann in Klio, Beiheft II, p, 31, and 
p. 73, n. 3, and Munzer in RE, Suppl., lll, 230, If the reading of the Epitome may be re- 
garded as correct, the Piso of the inscription is evidently the consul of 13 3. 

^Milet, I, 3, p- 368 £, No. 152. During the early second century a dispute between 
Phocaea and Smyrna Seems to have been negotiated by at least one sent by 

Priene {Inschr. v. Priewe, 65), and during this century Miletus sent two Sfc/cacrral to the 
Wvo9 of the Thessalians (/G> IX, 2, 508), but for what purpose the present condition of the 
inscription does not show. 

^ Inschr. p. Perg.f 24s " OGI, 335. The date of the inscription is doubtful To judge 
by the lettering, it is not earlier than 150, and because of the letters . . . ov §am . * . . in 
1 . 90 it has generally been dated under one of the Pergamene kings, either Attains If or 
Attains III. The evidence of these few letters, however, is not conclusive, and the fact that 
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Romans acquired the province of Asia they continued to refrain 
from interference in the cities’ afiairs. When Rhodes and Strato- 


niceia, in a dispute over their respective boundaries, voted to send 
representatives to Rome to ask for a decision, the cities were able 
to rescind their action at the suggestion of envoys from Bargyha and 
to submit the question to Bargyha for adjudication.^ Even in a case 
in which Romans were involved, namely, the protest made by 
Pricne to the Roman governor against the seizure by the publicani 
of salt-pans claimed by the Temple of Athena, the Senate seems to 
have referred the matter to Erythrae for decision.^ 

However insincere the Romans may have been when it served 
their purpose against Pluhp and Antiochus to profess an interest 
in the freedom of the Greeks, and however opportunistic their 
foreign policy in general during the second century, there is no 
evidence either of insincerity or inconsistency in their dealings with 
the city-states of Asia. In i88 they fulfilled their promise by re- 
cognizing the independence of those communities which had sided 
with them. During the half-century that followed, many cities 
were received into the alEance which they coveted in the belief that 
it would assure them protection. Their frequent embassies seem 
always to have been received by the Senate with courtesy, despite 
the flow of Greek oratory which must often have tried the Fathers’ 
patience. In all known instances the cities’ requests were granted, 
and the gifts which they sent were politely accepted. We know 
of no dealings with any city-state in which the initiative was not 
taken by the city itself, and there is no instance of Rome’s inter- 
ference in a city’s internal afiairs or in its relations with another 



community. As far as our knowledge extends, Rome, during 
this period, made no misuse of her power nor was she guilty of 
any act of aggression toward the cities. 

The motive that prompted this policy, so consistently followed, 
hes entirely within the realm of conjecture. In this age in which 
any government’s actions are viewed somewhat cynically, it is 

Pergamum seems to have been acting as an independent city suggests the period after Attains 
HI, by whose will it was declared free. 

^ Mem, Acad, Inscr, et XXXVII (1903), p. 334 £ == Bxv, it, Anc., XXI (1919), 
p. 16 = Holleaux, itudes d^ipigr, et d'Hist Grecques, 11, p. 194 £ 

^ Inschr. v, Prkne, in, L 114 £ During the same period Pricne seems to have been 
involved in disputes with Miletus, which, with the aid of the Senate, were settled by Erythrae 
and Sardis ; see Inschr, v, Prkne, iii, L 145 £ ; 120 ; 121. 
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difficult to believe that the Roman Senate was actuated by a genuine 
and consistent interest in the cities’ welfare or by a real desire to 
promote the prosperity of Asia. It is also difficult to suppose that 
the aid rendered by the cities in time of wat was of real importance 
to Rome. It is possible that the influx of Itahans, large numbers of 
whom settled in Asia after the formation of the Roman province,^ 
be gan during this period, and that their presence furnished a reason 
for maiataining cordial relations with the city-states, which were 
the ports of the country. On the other hand, it is perhaps no mere 
coincidence that Rome’s friendliness to the cities seems to have 
increased after the war with Perseus, at the close of which the Senate 
humihated Eumenes II and deprived the Rhodians of a large part 
of their mainland dominions. The suspicion inevitably arises that 
those who wished to lessen the prestige of Pergamum and to weaken 
the power of RJiodes beheved that the cultivation of good relations 
with the city-states and the consequent strengthening of their 
position might aid in accomplishing tliis purpose. 

Although a certain amount of patemahsm may have resulted 
from the protection given by an all-powerful ally, and although the 
Greek spirit of independence may have been weakened by the 
restraint imposed on the cities’ ancient privilege of setthng their 
disputes after their own fashion, as Miletus and Magnesia had done 
by the war wliich was brought to an end in 196 by the mediation 
of nine Asianic communities acting together with Athens and the 
Achaean League,® it is, nevertheless, evident that the power of Rome 
promoted the general peace of Asia and the prosperity of the in- 
dividual communities. The cities, moreover, seem to have ac- 
quiesced in whatever loss of hberty was involved. When Attalus 
III bequeathed the possessions of his dynasty to the Roman people, 
and his half-brother, disputing the bequest, raised the standard of 
revolt, the Greek cities held fast to their alhances with Rome and 
none of them, with the single exception of Phocaea, willingly 
supported the claimant.® 

^ About 125 B.c. there was an organization of resident Romans in Pergamum, who had 
presumably settled in the city under the kings ; see OGJ, 764 — IGR, IV, 294, 1 . 19, cor- 
rected in Ath. Miit.f XXIX (1904), p. 389, and for the date BCH, LIV (1930), p. 337. 

I, 3, p. 341 £, No. 148 = SylL^, 588, Miletus was aided by Heraclcia and 
Magnesia by Priene. 

^Justin, XXXVII, I, I. According to Florus, I, 35, 4, Aristonicus captured Myndus, 
Samos, and Colophon by force. 



KARIC TOWNS IN THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 
by Benjamin D. Meritt 


It is a pleasure to submit to Mr. Buckler suggestions for the loca- 
tion or identification of several towns in Karia, for which evidence 
is to be derived from the Athenian tribute-quota lists of the fifth 
century. The following items depend on new readings or inter- 
pretations in the lists of 453-452 and 451-450 b.c. 

1. Alinda 

There appears in SEG^ V, 4 (col. V, 1 . 21), the entry HA-- 
' AX\oTreKovv 4 (rLOL\. This reading represents the traditional text, 
except for the first pubhcation by Pittakys, who restored 
[X]aA[K77To/>et?] without, however, giving correctly the dis- 
position of the letters on the surface of the stone. ^ The stone is 
preserved to-day, and there can be no doubt that the initial letters 
of the name are alpha lambda. The third letter, following the 
lambda, has not been preserved ; but so much of the surface re- 
mains that die possibility of reading omicron ( — omega) is almost 
certainly excluded. The letter, although no trace of it now exists, 
must be restored as iota, for the condition of the stone shows what 
the letter must have been, though the letter itself is completely lost. 

The restoration ' AX^iKapvaa-cnoL] is rendered improbable by 
the fact that the tribute-quota of Hahkamassos appears elsewhere 
in the same inscription (col. I, 1 . 31). Nevertheless, the identifi- 
cation with towns of Karia of most of the names in the lower 
register of this last column of SEG, V, 4, makes it extremely prob- 
able that this entry also represents a Karic city. I suggest the 
restoration ’AA[fvSey]. 

^ ''E<f> 7 ]iM€ph ^ApxatoXoyiKT}, 1853, No. 1284. I note in passing that Robert's reading 
XoA/ccropets- (AJA, XXXIX, 1935, p. 338), corrects the accent as reported by Craterus of 
Macedon, but that it records a wrong quantity for the second vowel. Cf. Steplianus of 
.Byzantium, s,v. XaXfa]T 6 piop. 
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Alinda was a city of sufficient importance,^ so that the quota 
of HA — does not represent an amount of tribute unduly large. 
The numerals preserved indicate an odd sum, probably an incom- 
plete payment, in the year 451-450 b.c. If this is true, the normal 
quota may have been at least 150 or 200 drachmai. It is a figure 
which renders probable the restoration of still another item in one 
of the earher hsts (SEG, V, 2, col. IV, 1 . 19 : HH ’A[Ati'des‘]). 




II. Bolbai 

In the quota hst, SEG, V, 2, the reading ATbH Bo[u^eie]y was 
given in col. I, 1 . 14. The name had usually been restored as 
[Bou^eic]? ^ or as B[oy( 9 e£e]f.® Actually, part of the first letter is 
preserved, so that it may be interpreted as beta or lambda ; part of 
theomicron is preserved ; and the complete final sigma is clear. 
One may also detect on the stone part of the penultimate epsilon, 
and the correct reading in SEG, V, 2, should therefore be 
Bo[y^6£]6S. 

This seemed reasonably certain until Wade-Gery’s discovery 
that SEG, V, 7, was in part from the same quota hst as SEG, V, 2.* 
It so happens that in SEG, V, 7, the item HHH Bovdeie{s) has been 
preserved. This represents apparently a complete payment of 
tribute, sufficient to cover all the members of the Erythraean syntely 
except Erytlirai. Another payment from Boutheia, recorded at 
the beginning of the same hst, and with a quota of only 17I drachmai, 
would be anomalous. Furthermore, the association with other 
Karic names at the bottom of col. I, and particularly the curious 
similarity of the quotas, mifitate against including Boutheia, an 
Ionic town, in the group. Another restoration must be sought 
for the preserved letters in question. 

For this item I suggest Bo[Aj8a£]?y, with reference to Stephanos : 

BdA)6at, TToXis Kaptay to 16vlkov BoA/3atos. The variant form 

of the ethnic is no more irregular than that of Hairai, which appears 
in the quota Hsts now as haipcuoi and now as bcupath. The town 
of Bolbai was not a regular member of the Athenian Empire, but 

^ See Hincbfeld, s.v, in RE, For the site of Alinda, see Robert, Vilks d^Asie Mineure^ 
p. zz, 

^ Kohler, UrkunJen und Untersuchungen, p, 8. 

3 Kirchhoff in JG, I, 227 ; Hiller in JG, P, 192. ^ BSA, XXXIII, pp. 101-113, 
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for that matter neither were some of the other cities listed with it 
in the same section of S£G, V, 2d 

III. OULA 

In SEG, V, 2, the reading AFfH ’'OAa[r]es‘ appears in col. I, 
1 . 20. Tliis is not the traditional text, for Koliler and Kirclihoff 
both read the name as ’O A a. The restoration ’'OAa[r]ty was 
adopted by Hiller in the editio minor o£ the Corpus , IG, P, 192, from 
a form proposed by Bruno Keil.® It is my belief, after studying 
squeezes and photographs of the stone, that the missing letter can- 
not have been tau. There is enough space still preserved after the 
alpha so that part of the horizontal stroke, if there ever was one, 
should now appear on the stone. The nature of the fracture makes 
the letter iota alone seem possible, and the restoration should be 
given as ’OAa[t]lf. This name has nothing to do with the ’’OXares 
or with the 'OXariKos TroXefios, but represents, rather, the ethnic of 
a small town, Oula or Oulai, presumably not far removed from the 
other Karic communities listed in this inscription at the end of 
col. L* 

IV. Thydonos 

In SEG, V, 4, there is listed the entry Arbllll QvSa in col. 

V, 1 . 29. The same reading was given by Meritt and West in their 
publication of this quota list in 1925,= based upon the text as it 
appears in the Corpus, IG, P, 194. In neither case is the final 
alpha marked as doubtful, though the supposed reading from the 
stone has never amounted to more than the left stroke of the letter. 
This was shown in Kohler’s plate on fragment 13, though he 
restored 0 i;d[a] - - Kirchhoff, in IG, I, 229, was the first to 
read the alpha without restoration. 

^ See Meritt, Documents on Athenian Tribute, p. 92. 

2 Urkunden und Untersuchungen, p. 9 ; IG, I, 227. ® Hermes, XXXI, p. 472. 

« Allen West always suspected the restoration 'OAa[r]es. I am indebted to Malcolm 
McGregor for calling my attention to Kiepert’s suggestion {FOA, IX, p. 5) that the name 
may have survived in the modem Ula, near the head of the Keramic gulf. In his indfv 
Kohler suggested the restoration ’OAa[i]e? (op. cit., p. 191) and a possible identification 
with AvAiarai. This interpretation is precluded by the fact that the name AbAiSrai 
appears elsewhere in both the lists of 454-453 and 453-452 B.c. 

® Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., LVI (1925), plate facing p. 256. 

® Urkunden und Untersuchungen, pp. 13, 202. 
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may now be entirely disregarded. In the meantime, Boeckh * had 
copied the majuscule text as given by Rangabe ; he proposed no 
restoration, but read the entry merely as ArHIII evB-- {op. cit, 
p. 441 ) and mentioned the possibility of its identification with 

Thydonos in Karia {op. cit., p. 690). 

The identification given by Boeckh was correct. The present 
text has grown with progressive certainty for the alpha, though in 
fact the only authority is Rangabe’s reading of the tip of one stroke. 
This tip appeared as a complete stroke in the m^uscule texts of 
Kohler and Kirchhoff, and again as a mere tip, taken from Ran- 
gab^, in the pubUcation by Meritt and West. An exa^ation of 
the stone now shows no tip like that which Rangabe recorded ; 
on the contrary, there is preserved above the omicron, of 2iAo[t] 
from the line below enough of the original surface of the marble 
to render extremely unlikely any letter, like alpha, which must 
have extended well down and to the left in its letter space. The 
reading should, I beheve, be ©i;5[oi'Of]. Thydonos is named as 
one of the Karic towns by Pliny {Nat. Hist. , V, 109) , and it appears 
in an appropriate context with other Katie towns near the end of 
col.Vin 5 EG,V, 4 . 

^L’andenneAthenes (ms),?- 430. ^ Antiquita Helliniques, I {1S42), No. 142. 

® *^Q^i7/x€ptS‘ *-^4pxatoAoyt#f7}, 1853, No. 1162. 

^ Staatshaushaltung der Athener, IP (1851), No. XVIII (Plate 11 ). 


DIE ERSTE MILESISCHE KOLONISATION IM 
SUDPONTUS 


von Franz Miltner 

ScHON vor Jahren hat Th. Lenschau darauf hingewiesen, dass die 
ionische Kolonisation in. der Anlage ihrer Siedltingen von einer 
weitgehenden Systematik beherrscht erscheint, die aus handelspoli- 
tischen Erwagungen heraus insbesondere auf die Gewinnung der 
Endpunkte der durch das nordliche Kdeinasien verlaufenden Handels- 
strassen bedacht war ^ und die Ausschaltung der durch den lydi- 
schen Imperiahsmus geschafFenen Behinderungen bezweckte.* Da 
es sich dabei einerseits um die Strasse handelt, die an die Kiiste der 
Propontis herabfiihrt, andererseits um jene, die in dem ostlichen 
Abschnitt der pontischen Sudkuste das Meer erreicht, so muss es 
auffallig scheinen, dass in diesen beiden Bereichen die tJberlie- 



rerung scnon lur me iviitte aes 8. jns. v. unr. von iitadtegrun- 
dungen wissen will, indem Eusebios, unsere diesbeziighche Haupt- 
quelle, sowohl fiir Trapezus wie fur Kyzikus das Jahr 756/5 als 
Zeit der Griindung angibt.® Da er aber fur Kyzikus mit 675/4 
ein zweites Griindungsjahr iiberliefert, das sich dem allgemeinen 
chronologischen Rahmen der Kolonisationsbewegung ungezwungen 
einzufiigen scheint und Trapezus als Tochterstadt von Sinope nicht 
wohl vor dieser Griindung angelegt sein kann, so hielt man sich 
fiir berechtigt, die alteren Griindungsdaten als iibertrieben, einfach 
als Erfindtmg hinzustellen.* 

1 jRTiw, XIII, 1913, pp. 175 ff 

^ Vgl. aucli U. Wilcken, Gr. Gesch,^, p. 66 £, und das etwas einschrankende Urteil bei 
Serve, Gr. Gesck, I, p. 123 J 

, Liste bei Beloch, Gr. Gcsch., I /a®, p. 231, und Silabei, Die ionische IColotiisU'^ 

twn, p. 66. 

^E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Altert., II, p. 443, Anm. ; Beloch, Gr. Gesch., p. 232 f. ; 
Ruge, I^, P- 2215 ; hinsichtlich Kyzikus entscheidet sich Ruge, RE, XII, p. 229 fiir 
kernes der beiden Daten. Zweifelnd, wenn auch nicht voUig ahlebnend verhalt sich T L 
Myres, CAH, III, pp. 658 ff. ‘ 
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Ware fiir eine derartige Behauptung iiberhaupt einmal erst der 
Beweis der Erfmdung oder wenigstens ihrer Veranlassung zu er- 
bringen, so berechtigt jedesfalls die Wichtigkeit der Frage eines 
griechischen Vorstosses in der Mitte des 8. Jhs. v. Chr. in das 
pontische Meer, dem entsprechende Erkimdungsfahrten schon 
einige Zeit voraufgegangen sein miissten, zu einer nochmaligen 
Durchsicht der freilich sehr sparlichen tiberlieferung, die vor- 
laufig noch jeder ausreichenden Erganzung dutch archaologische 
Feststellungen entbehrt. 

Nun ist es aber keineswegs zutrefFend, dass die beiden Angaben 
iiber die friihe Griindung von Kyzikus und Trapezus in der Mitte 
des 8. Jhs., also ethche Zeit vor dem Kimmeriereinfall, voUig 
vereinzelt dastiinden.^ Denn in seinem Bericht iiber Sinope weiss 
Ps.-Skymn. 941 fE, dessen Wert als “ leidlich friihe und ziemlich 
ergiebige Quelle ” ^ gewiss nicht iiberschatzt werden soil, aber auch 
nicht unterschatzt werden darf,® davon zu erzahlen, dass liier eine 
miiesische Kolonie, der iibrigens ein thessahscher Ansiedlungsver- 
such vorangegangen sein soil, von den Kimmeriem zerstort wurde ; 
nach dem Kimmeriersturm legten die Milesier hier dann erne neue 
Kolonie an. Da iiber das zeithche Verhaltnis der ersten milesischen 
Ansiedlung zum Kimmeriereinfall nichts gesagt ist und wir die 
Notiz jedesfalls nicht deshalb, wed sie die einzige Nachricht iiber 
eine altere griechische Ansiedlung in Sinope ist, einfach verwerfen 
diirfen,^ so hindert nichts, zunachst diese Kolonisation ebenfalls in 
die Mitte des 8. Jhs. v. Chr. hitiaufzuriicken und mit den Fest- 
setzungen in Kyzikus und Trapezus fiir gleichzeitig zu halten ; ob 
schon damals Trapezus, was fiir die spiitere Kolome bezeugt ist, 
Tochterstadt von Sinope oder eine selbstandige rmlesische Kolonie 
war, lasst sich nicht entscheiden, wiewohl erstere Annahme sehr 
wohl denkbar ist. 

In diesem Zusammenhange muss aber auch noch die Griin- 
dungsgescloichte von Amisos Beriicksichtigung fmden, das nach 

^ Auf die Parallele mit Siaope weist auch Ruge, RE, III /A, p. 252 £, hin, ohne diese 
Nachricht positiv auszuwcrten. 

^ Burchner, ** Die Besiedlung des Pontus Euxeiuus dutch die Milesier,” Gymn,->Progr, 
Kempten, 1885, p. 58. 

® Dazu neigt Bdabel, a,a, 0 ., p. 30 £ 

^ Wenn Bdabel, p. 32, aus Herod. IV 12 eiaen Gegenbeweis gegen die Skym- 

uosnachricht herauskonstruieren will, so interpretiert er offensichtlich zuviei in die Herodot- 
stelle hinein. 
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Strabo XII 547 zuerst von Milesiem besiedelt worden ist. Leider 
ist der Text an dieser Stelle gestort ; es wird, ohne dass der Zusam- 
menliang eindeutig klar ware, von einem kappadokischen Fiirsten 
gesprochen und dann als dritte Epoche die Gewinnung der Stadt 
durch die Athener erwahnt, wobei ihr Name in Peiraieus um- 
geandert worden ware. Mit diesen Angaben ist die Notiz bei 
Ps.-Skymn. 917 £ zusammenzulialten, die leider aucli verstiimmelt 
ist. Hier wird nach der Liicke die Stadt eine Kolonie der Phokaer 
genannt, die vier Jahre vor dem pontischen Heraklea, also etwas 
vor 560,^ angelegt worden sein soil. Der Liicke durch die vorge- 
schlagene Wendung von [ABrjuauov /cat] ^coKamp beikommen zu 
wollen, ist, wie schon Bilabel ^ festgestellt hat, vollig unmoglich, 
da die athenische Aktion natiirHch wesenthch sparer angesetzt 
werden muss.® Aber auch sein Vorschlag, [MiXtjo-Icop /cat] ^coKaecop 
zu lesen, befriedigt nicht ohne weiters, da erstens, wie er selbst 
hervorhebt, die Liicke viel grosser angenommen werden muss, 
und da zweitens ein Zusammenarbeiten von Milesiern und Pho- 
kaem * angesichts der im Handelsleben selbstverstandlichen Riva- 
Htat hochst unwalirscheinlich ist. Da die athenische Siedlung 
sicher nach der phokaischen anzusetzen ist, erstere bei Strabo als 
die dritte Epoche bezeichnet wird, die Phokaer bei Ps.-Skynmos 
sicher nicht als die erstcn Ansiedler genannt waren, welche nach 
Strabos ausdriicklicher Angabc vielmehr die Milesier darstellten, 
so liegt es wohl nahe, die beiden Uebcrlieferungstriimmer dahin zu 
vereinigen, dass wir in Amisos zunachst eine milesische Kolonie, 
an zweiter Stelic cine gegen die Mitte des 6. Jhs. angelegte phoka- 
ische anzusetzen haben, die sich der inzwischen ofFenbar kappado- 
kisch gewordenen Stadt bemachtigte, und an dritter Stelle die athe- 
nische. Wenn aber diese Auslegung der beiden Stellendas Richtige 
trifft, dann ist es auch sehr wahrscheinlich, dass wir die milesische 
Kolonie in Amisos ziemlich friih anzusetzen haben. Denn als 

^ Ed. Meyer, Gesck d, Alt., 11 , p. 665. ^ p. 29. 

^Beloch, Gr. Gesck ^ p. 199 ; A. H. M, Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman 

PropinceSj p.. 149. ■ 

Wenn Bilabel, a.a.O.j p. 29, Aiim. 2, auf Naukratis als Parallele fur ein gemeinsames 
Vorgelien hinweist, so ist das nicht sticlihaltig, da es sich hier doch nicht um eine geineinsamc 
Griindung, sondem mn eine beidc Teiie bctrefFende Zuwcisuiig des Faktorcigebietes von 
Scitcn der agyptischen Regicrung haiidelt. Das zweite von ihtn angefiihrte Beispiel 
ApoEoiiia-Antheia ist aber auch nicht beweiskrafdg, da es sich hier offeiikundig um kein 
Nebeneinander, sondern um ein Nacheinander handelt. 

13 
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Sinope nach dem Kimmeriereinfall milesische Kolonie wurde smd 
von hier aus die verschiedenen Orte an der siidlichen Pontuskiiste 
anselegt worden; ware damals auch Amisos von Sinope aus 
mdesisch geworden, so ware das voUige Fehlen in den Listen der 
sinopeischen Tochterstadte ebenso auffallend, wie es bei Strabo 
eigentUch niemals als eine echt milesische Griindung hatte bezeichnet 
werden konnen ; ausserdem ware es aber nicht verstandlich, warum 
die Milesier daiui spater diese Stadt den Phokaern frciwiUig oder 
unfreiwillig batten ausliefern sollen. Eher verstandlich ist es hinge- 
gen, dass die Phokaer diese vermutHch wegen ihrer wenig giinstigen 
Hafenverhaltnisse von den Milesiem eben nicht wieder beriick- 
sichtigte Siedlung fiir sich besetzten. Fallt dann aber Amisos nicht 
in die milesische Kolonisationstatigkeit des 7 - Chr., so 

muss die bei Strabo bezeugte milesische Ansiedlung vor den Kim- 
meriereinfall gehoren, also in die Zeit, in der auch die Griindung 
von Sinope, Trapezus und Kyzikus bezeugt ist. 

So lasst es sich doch an Hand einer grosseren Anzahl von Sied- 
lungen ^ zumindest wahrscheinhch machen, dass Milet schon um 
die Mitte des 8. Jhs. v. Chr. einen grosszugigen Vorstoss in die 
Propontis und an die pontische Siidkiiste untemommen hat. Diese 
Wahrscheinhchkeit erfahrt eine nicht unbedeutende Erhohung,- 
weun wir unter Berticksichtigung der Tatsache, dass auch die 
milesische Kolonisation des 7. Jhs. v. Chr. in starkem Masse von 
handelspohtischen Beweggriinden geleitet war, uns vergegenwar- 
tigen, dass eine ahidiche machtpohtische Situation, wie sie im 7. 
Jh. V. Chr. in AnatoHen das Lyderreich darstellte, im 8. Jh. vom 
phrygischen Reich geschaflen wurde. Gestatten auch die altphry- 
gischen Inschriften ^ noch keine absolut sichere Datierung, so lasst 
doch ihr Verbreitungsgebiet einen Riickschluss auf die Ausdehnung 
des phrygischen Machtbereiches zu, der seinen Hohepunkt unter 
Midas II. (738-696) gewann; dadurch war aber die Bewegungs- 
freiheit auf den zentralanatoHschen Handelsstrassen schwer bedroht 
und es ware nur begreiflich, wenn die milesischen Handelsherren 
dieser Bedrohung schon zu Beginn der Entwicklung, welche ver- 
muthch bereits vor Midas II. einsetzte, auszuweichen und den sich 

^tibrigens gewiunt unter diesem Gesichtspunkt auch ^ Grundungsdatum fur 
Astakos (712) und Parion (708), gegen Beloch, a.a.O., eine erhohte Bedeutung. 

2 Die ubersichtlichste Zusammenstellung derzeit bei J. Friedrich, KlemastaUsche Sprach- 
denkmaler, pp. 125 ff. 
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bildenden Block im Nordosten zu umgehen versuchten. Und 
dass man wirklich in der Bildung der phrygischen Maclit den 
Anlass fiir den ersten milesischen Vorstoss zu sehen hat, dafiir scheint 
auch noch folgende Tatsache zu sprechen : Als dutch den Einfall 
der Elimmerier zu Beginn des 7. Jhs. v. Chr. die Errungenschaften 
an der pontischen Kiiste verloren gingen, da bHeben den kleina- 
siatischen Griechen die zentralanatoHschen Strassen nach wie vor 
verschlossen und so entschloss man sich in Jonien jetzt zu einem 
Umgehungsversuch im Siiden. Man woUte in EjJikien festen Fuss 
fassen, um hier den vorderasiatischen Handel gewissermassen ab- 
fangen zu konnen. Das fuhrte dann zu dem Zusammenstoss mit 
Sanherib (705-681) im kdikischen Gebiet,^ der mit einem Misser- 
folg der Griechen endete, so dass deren Interesse sich wieder den 
nordhchen Linien, die sie schon einmal aufgesucht hatten, zuwendete. 


^ VgL dariiber J. Keil, Mitt d, Ver. Mass, PhiloL i, Wien, III, 1926, pp, 15 f£ 








NIKOKLES KING OF PAPHOS 


by T. B. Mitfobd 


Kouklia, the ancient Palaipaphos, is the site of Paplhan Aphrodite’s 
celebrated temple, which was the holy place of Cyprus. Some two 
miles S.E. of this village the river Khapotami strikes the sea ; and 
there, in a shed immediately above the modem road, in the early 
spring of 1937, the following inscription was found : ^ 

A stele of grey sandstone, broken away at the bottom, its edges 
chipped. Height I'i3 m. ; thickness 0'2j ; width across the shaft 
of the stele 0‘3<5. At the top it has two horns, separated by a pro- 
nounced trough (Pi. V). Width across these horns o’495. 

The shaft carries a syllabic inscription of six lines, ^ damaged at 
both margins and weathered especially in the last two lines. Along 
the fracture at the bottom of the inscribed face are the possible 
traces of a lost seventh line. From the nature of this fracture and 

^ The land at the river’s mouth is a fi^roxt' o( St. Cadiarme’s monastery in Sinai. It 
was long farmed by a venerable but passive monk. In 1936 my friend Father Daniel came 
from Sinai to take his place. The discovery of this inscription is due to his energetic ren- 
ovation of the out-buildings on the property. It has now been conveyed to the local 
museum at Ktima. 

^ The actual state of die text as read from two squeezes, a hand-copy and photographs^, 
is as follows : 1 . I ; (7, only the right-hand end of the horizontal ; u, right-hand arm rudi- 
mentary. 1. 2 ; ni, right half of the horizontal and a suggestion of the shaft. 1. 3 ; 0, only' 
tip of Ae horizontal ; a scratch runs from the i across the je ; the stone is flaked awa^r 
above the re ; fa has the horizontal stroke faint and incomplete. 1. 4 ; va, upper anJ 
lower right-hand arms of cross, with the right-hand slanting stroke and a suggestion 
of the upper vertical ; ma, the left-hand tips of the cross and the left-hand slanting 
stroke. 1. 5 ; ko^ the right-hand comer of the upper part of this character ; ni has its 
lower slanting strokes damaged ; pa, horizontals damaged ; po, a scratch running from 
the bottom of I. 4 crosses this character and also the TE of I. 6 , and the lower stroke 
is fragmentary. 1. 6 ; si, on one squeeze there is a suggestion of the right-hand tip ; 
le, the upper dash is not legible ; vo is complete, but the stone is damaged to Ae right of the 
parallels ; after se, the diacritical mark is not visible, but the spacing suggests that it was not 
omitted ; KA, only the angle of this character is certain, the scratch already mentioned runs 
across it, and the uncertain markings on the stone are more in favour of po ; the left half 
of the horizontal and the left slanting stroke of fe are possible, but the stone is here badly 
scratched. 
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the shape of the stele it is unlikely that there has been any further 

loss. The first character in each of 
the six lines is fragmentary, the last 
broken away. The inscription reads 
from left to right. ^ 

The characters, which are well 
cut, are from 0-035 to 0-07 in 
height. They are of the Paphian 
class throughout.^ The form of se. 
here used, viz. Y, with an isolated 
exception from Golgoi, is peculiar 
to Palaipaphos, and apparendy does 
not occur even in the Rantidi in- 
scriptions. 

If this inscription be compared 
with two other inscriptions of the 
same Nikokles, from Hagia Moni ® 
and from Kouklia,* it is clear that 
a verb of dedication, with or with- 
. . , out an object, and the name of a 

0- ni 5€»j to* pa* po- deity are to be restored. It is prob- 
able that the stele was transported 
^ ^ ^ V' firom Kouklia.® The following text 

, _ is therefore offered on the basis of 

sc le* Vo* sc- KA-TE* t- 1 1 -c 

. this probabihty : 

^ As regularly in Paphian inscriptions. One exception only is known to me, Meister, 
Sitzh. k. preuss, Ak. Wiss.j 1911, Jan.-Juni, p. 639, no. 61 from Rantidi as correctly read by 
Sittig, Z. 5 pr., XII, 1924, p. 202. 

® Additions to Deecke’s table in SGDI are : /?, /e ; 1 ^, se (with the discontinuous up- 
right) and 5 ^, ko (with the large rhomboid head). This last form is found in Hoffmann, Die 
Dialekte, I, no. 102, at Hagia Moni, mentioned below. In the shorter text from the 
.same locality, Hoffinann, op. cit, no. loi, the head is likewise large, but rounded. 

^ Deecke, Bezzenh, Beitr., XI, p. 315 {Master, Die gr. Dialekte, II, p. 179, ^6a ; Hoffmami, 
>op. cit., I, no. 102 ; Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 32, no. 10 ; Sittig, Z. vergl Spr., LII, 1924, 
p. 199 ; SEG, VI, 820), Hogarth^s text, which is less complete Aough more accurate than 
that of Sittig, is as follows : '0 Ild^w paaiXevs NcKOKXepTjg | d hpevs rds Favdaorm | d 
^aoiXipos Tipdpxco tvi^ | ra$ KI • JO(?) * NA • U • ( 5 ) • NE • A • SE • | Karicrracre ra 
$€<pr§^Hpa. 

^ Hoffmann, op. cit., no. 105, now in Constantinople : Uatfia} ^aaiXevs NiKOKXip}^ 

d Up^vs rds Favda(o‘)as9 [ d pamXrjos Tipdpxoo tvig, /carccrraac rat Oewc. 

^ In the Rantidi forest, not far from where the present inscription came to light, Zahn 
excavated in 1910 a sanctuary of Apollo and Aphrodite. Meister has published over a 


0* pa* po*| pa* si* Ic* u* 

1 ^ 2: 

III* ko* ke* le* ve* 

j. jk i V A t’ h 

o* i* je* re* u* se*| ta* 

^ T y f' A- sk 

va* n®* ^a* fel. ma- 
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o I Ni/co/cX6f7;[s‘]> ] o Ijepevs [ Fapd(r((r)a^^ 

5 o T^/xa[/)]j|;)(co r <3 Ila^ci) [/3c^\criX7jf09^ KaT€\a\Taae toll dedt.'] 

'' Nikokles, king of Paphos, priest of Vanassa/ son of Timarchos, 
king of Paphos, erected (this stele) to the goddess/' 

The inscription belongs to an interesting series in which Nikokles 
son of Timarchos appears as king and priest of Aphrodite/^ 
That he is that Nikokles who in 321 made terms with Ptolemy 
Soter and who built the walls of New Paphos,^ though probable, 
has been questioned (c£ F. Stahelin, RE, I, xvii (1936), 35i? 
Nikokles 3). For Ivis, confined in epigraphy to these inscriptions 
of Nikokles, c£ Hoffmann, op. cit, I, p. 285. o Ttfialplx^ ™ 
Jldipco [^aJcrtX^Fos' : the phrase elsewhere used is 0 (iao-LXrjfo^H tixdpx!^ 
It would seem that we have here an echo of the Phoenician 
royal genealogy.® 

For the shape of tliis stele, I can offer no convincing explanation.® 
Since it has doubtless a religious significance, it may conceivably be 
a remote derivative from the Minoan '‘Homs of Consecration." 
The well-known inscription of Nikokles at Hagia Moni is cut on a 
stone wliich has a similar trough, without, however, the distinctive 
horns.’ 

hundred syllabic texts which were there discovered, Sitzh. k. preuss. Ak Wiss,, he. cit., 
pp. 630-650. Of these it is true one, p. 638, no. 60, is dedicated rd Oedi rd Falvdacrai] ; 
but the sanctuary was rustic, the objects from it for the most part uncouth in the extreme. 
A royal monument such as the present is more likely to have been erected at Palaipaphos, 
where the king iiimself was high priest. 

^ In syllabic inscriptions from Kouklia the goddess is invariably worshipped as Vanassa, 
the Lady, cf. Hoffmann, op. ciL, nos. 103, 104, 105, 107 and no. Dedications, however, to 
the Paphian or to Paphian Aphrodite are found at Kyrenia, Kythrea, and perhaps Golgoi. 

2 Hoffmann, op, ctL, nos. loi and 102, both immured into the church of the monastery 
of Hagia Moni near Chrysorroyiatissa ; and 105 given by Hoffmann as from Kouklia, 

^ JHS, IX, 1888, p. 239, no. 46, now in the British Museum, but not in the Catalogue 
of Inscriptions. 

^ Cf. also the heterographic ” inscription from Soloi, Hoffmann, op, at, no. 68. 

® Cf. the Phoenician inscription from Kition, Berger, CRAI, 1887, pp. 203 sq. : Baal- 
mclek, king of Eution and Idalion, son of king Azbaal, king of Kition and Idaiion. . . 
Further, Berger, Rev. d'Ass., Ill, 1894, pp. 69 sq. from Larnaca tis Lapithou : “ Jatanbaal, 
lord of the land, son of Gerostratos, lord of the land.’’ 

® Mr. F. N. Pryce was kind enough to suggest to me tentatively a derivation from the 
archaic Cypriot statuette with the uplifted hands {e.g. Ohnefalscli-Richter, Kypros, die Bibel 
und Homer, II, Plate LI, 6 ; Swedish Cyprus Expedition, Plates, I, LXVin,6 ; II, CCXXXVI, i). 
But, as Mr, Pryce himself observed, there is no vestige of the head. 

Hoffmann, op. ciL, I, no. 102, mentioned above. The stone is 1*67 m, in length; 0*64 
in wndth. The trough at its top is 0*48 in diameter and 0*23 in depth. 
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hy William Mitchell Ramsay 

I. Era. The date is placed by general consent and apparently by 
Dio Cassius, LIII, 26 , 3, in 25 B.c. as the immediate consequence of 
the death of Amyntas, king of Galatia and a large territory in central 
and south Asia Minor. He struck silver coins at Side,^ and copper 
at Kremna, his only notable conquest in Pisidia. Dio, l . c ., mentions 
“ the lands of Pamphyha assigned to Amyntas,” implying that 
other lands there were not assigned to him. Access to a harbour 
was necessary for his proposed conquest of Taurus ; Side and 
the way to it through Cilicia Tracheia were given him 

Dio on early Galatia has been misinterpreted : he differs from 
Strabo and is right. In 25 b.c. he briefly mentions the war of 
Varro (successful) against the Salassi ; of Augustus (unsuccessful) 
against Astures and Cantabri, and his illness in Tarraco ; the 
failure of Antistius his successor ; the final success of Carisius ; the 
settlement of his veterans in Colonia Augusta Emerita (Merida) ; 
the rewards of the still active soldiers ; the granting to Juba of 
parts of Gaetuha (resumed from LI, 15, 6, 30 b.c.) along with the 
lands of Bokkhos and of Bogud ; after Amyntas died (resumed from 
LI, 2, I, 31 b.c.) Augustus did not give his realm to his sons, but 
brought it into the Empire, and thus Galatia with Lykaonia (but 
no part of Pamphylia) received a Roman governor ; Vinucius’s 
success against the Celts. No one has thought that all these 
events though noted annalistically in 25 could happen within one 
year. Dio regarded those old wars as monotonous, needing no 

^ I began on too large a scale, trying to make the article worthy of the scholar 
whom we write to honour ; and have now excluded several illustrative inscriptions 
and proofs of disputed points. These are printed in my Social Basis of Roman Power in 
Asia Minor ^ to which I must refer. I regret that after careful study I got little help from 
an article in Klio^ 1934, p. 129 f. ; Mr. Syme’s method of reasoning differs from mine ; 
also his interpretation of Dio. I quote him where he seems to me right. 

The genuineness of his gold coins is disputed, and we set them aside ; the silver and 
copper are accepted by all numismatists. 
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detailed notice, and occasionally he sums up under one year a 
great many wars (as here and in a.d. 6, LV, 28, 36)d 

One point is important : Amyntas failed ; neither Pisidia nor 
Isaurika, nor any part of the great Taurus plateau except Cremna 
was included in the province at first, a direct contradiction of 
Strabo, who twice says that all the realm of Amyntas was included 
in the new province. Strabo speaks about the province after 
the war of Quirinius.® Dio is accurate. Dio’s statement about 
Pamphylian lands and Side would be discredited, if it were not 
confirmed by coins. That Augustus took a Greek city from its 
own special province and placed it under a barbarian king, is 
contrary to his whole policy and practice. 

The explanation evidently must be that a special plan was 
arranged to conquer the Taurus tribes, Pisidae, Isauri, Homanades, 
etc., by a concerted attack from north and south. Amyntas had no 
regular drilled army, no troops that could be used by Rome Hke 
the legions of Deiotaros. He needed for this attack, munitions, 
which are costly, and a harbour where they could be landed ; 
they were doubtless to be suppHed by Roman negotiators. This 
attack never came off : Amyntas was HUed. After an interregnum 
of five years, his kingdom was made a Roman province (p. 203). 

Augustus might have made the kingdom a personal property 
(like Egypt) administered by a procurator eques,® or entrusted it 
again to a king (or kings). To make it a province of the Empire 
was a serious matter,* and Augustus did not take such a step without 
careful enquiry. Dessau first wrote to me suggesting that 35 B.c. 
was a less probable date than 20 B.C., when Augustus (whose work 
was so permanent because always unhurried) studied and regulated 
the affahs of the East in Samos (21-19 Dio, LIV, 7, 4 to 9, 7). 
At one time I thought that a head of Augustus mourning proved 
the colonia and the province to be older than 33 (JHS, I930> p- 263),® 

^ See below, p* 205. ^ Even in that case not correctly. 

^ Certain properties, which seemed personal to Amyntas, e.g. his slaves and flocks and 
royal dues at Iconium, Laodicea, etc., Augustus took over ; but those in tribal Galatia were 
left to Amyntas’s son, Pylaimenes, who lived in princely state at Ancyra, at least as late as 
A.D. 23. 

^ It must be worthy, i.e. in an orderly condition, to be a province of the Empire, as 
Strabo explains. 

^ That discovery communicated by letter made Dessau Anally decide for era 25 B.c., 
Gesck, II, 612. 
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but my reasoning was false, for the Synagogue (in which it was 
found) was as old as the Greek city, c. 280 B.c. ; the Jews foresaw 
the trend of events, and were his partisans before they became his 
subjects. The colonia and the province were created together 
(Dessau, GescA., II, 612). 

Goins are the best, often the only, authority for eras. For a 
Galatic era they fail, except one coin of Tavium (not observed 
by Kubitschek in RE, s.f. Aera 41). 

A coin of Tavium was struck under M. Aure. Antoninus 
K(aisar) Caracalla : rev. 2 e. Tpo. TaovLavoov It. CHI (218). If the 
era began from 25 b.c., 218 would mean a.d. 193, when Caracalla 
was stiU named Septimius Bassianus. In 196 his name was changed 
to M. Aurehus Antoninus ; the coin must have been struck 
later. In 198 Caracalla was made Augustus ; therefore this 
coin with title K(aisar) was struck before that was known in 
Tavium. The year 197 is impossible, for that would make the era 
21 B.c. ; ^ now Galatia was organized by Lollius PauUinus,^ who as 
consul in 21 was engaged in Rome. The inference is that the coin 
was struck in 198, before the news that Caracalla was Augustus 
reached Tavium. When the news came, Tavium immediately 
struck coins reading ANTONINOC AYTOYC, with the title cut 
short in this odd style. The provincial era began in 20 B.c. ; the 
organization was entrusted to PauUiuus immediately after his con- 
sulate. The general form was indicated by Augustus ; the details 
were worked out by a consular. Though the province was to be 
praetorian, the first governor needed higher powers. 

A parallel case to Galatia was Armenia. Corbulo fought the 
Armenian war for twelve years, and returned to the West in 67 ; but 
it was not till 72 ® that Armenia Minor was incorporated in the 
province Galatia-Cappadocia : the evidence is in coins (Th. Reinach 
in Rev. £t. Anc., 1914, p. 133 f. ; Vick, ihid., 1914, p. 283 f. ; 
Brandis in RE, Suppl. I, 138 ; also Cumont quoted by Hm).^ 

The province did not include the whole Regnum Amyntae : 

^ I consolted Mr. E. S. G. Robinson, who confirmed the coin, but expressed doubt 
about the era 25 B.c. 

^ Cognomen v. Liebenam, Legaten, p. i66 ; Nipperdey, Roulez, Perrot, quoted by 
him ; name Paullinus wasusedinprovince. 

^ The Asian year beginning Sept. 23, A.D. 72. 

^ Cumont, Reu. de Vlnstr. puhl. en Belge^ 1900, tivr. 6. 
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the Amyntian lands (xcapta) in Pamphylia were restored to their 
separate ^ governmental district (provincia) and Cdicia Tracheia 
was given to Archelaos, king of Cappadocia, as part of the general 
settlement.^ Seleukeia was not given to Amyntas with the rest of 
Tracheia; it remained philo-Roman (Strabo 671) and struck im- 
perial coins.® Strabo twice says that all the Regnum Amyntae 
was included in the province ; but the expression is loose and 
inaccurate ; compare the exaggeration in XIV, 5, 7 (671), about 
the view from Lycian Olympos, or the vague statement in XIII, 
4, 13 (629) which led me to place the Killanian plain far to the 
west of its true position (as demonstrated by Calder, AJA, xxxvi, 
1932, p. 453 £).« 

There was nothuig unusual in sending a consular to organize 
a praetorian province ; that was the custom, as higher powers were 
needed in the process. 

2. Military Equipment. No legions were stationed in the 
province. When Corbulo went to conduct the Armenian war in 
54 extra ordinem as consular legatus of Galatia and Cappadocia, 
he got legions from Syria and Europe, but could only order a 
special (compulsory) levy from his own two provinces. No 
legion was stationed in Cappadocia till 72. A cohors Bracar- 
augustana ® was stationed near Col. Archelais by Claudius at Tetra- 
pyrgia; also cohors Hispanorum near Col. Germa by Domitian 
at Spania-Justmianopohs (Sivri Hissar).® 

Augustus tried to cut down the number of legions ; perhaps he 
foresaw the danger of an army too powerful. He left only twenty- 
five in that vast Empire.'^ Galatia was not exposed in 20 B.c. The 
Parthi were quiet. The province was protected by vassal kingdoms 

^ tZioSf individual, special (opposed to general), is typical Greek usage, e.g, Herod., IV, 
18, ^dvos tStov Kal ouSaftojs* ZkvOikov, Pampkylia was procuratorial like Egypt 
(BCH, 1883, p. 259). 

^ Dio, LIV, 9, 2, can be quoted. 

® Imperial coins are numerous after Hadrian. In a.d. 72 it was part of Cilicia. 
Mionnet records a coin of Tiberius, but his authority is doubtful. 

^ Strabo^s work contains statements open to criticism ; sometimes he contradicts his 
own statements ; he was probably engaged in a revision of his work when he died. 

^ Argustana error for Augustana (corr. Forbiger, Alte Geogr., p. 305), 

® Proof of the statements in this sentence must be postponed. 

^As in A.D. 23 under Tiberius. Under Trajan there were thirty, under Caracalla 
tliirty-three (Ritterling). 
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on N.E., E., and S.E. ; only on the south it was open to raids of 
the Taurus tribesd Dio, LV, 28, 2 f., sketches the age-long situation 
there. 

The Emperor tried the experiment of a military colonia in 
Galatia. Domaszewski says that the coloniae of the first century 
were all effective ; “da der Besatzungsdienst der Veteranen in den 
Mihtarcolonien ein effectiver gewesen ist.” Those colonies were an 
always ready force. The veterans were not superannuated, but 
immunes, experienced and disciplined, who received lands on a 
tenure of mihtary service, but were free from the heavier duties 
of a soldier. The duoviri of the coloniae were ex officio comman- 
ders of the coloni on service (as the consuls were of old in Rome). 
The coloni were organized in alae ; and every duumvir got eques- 
trian rank as praefectus alae.^ 

The first coloni must have suffered much in the wars of 20-8 
B.c. In later history few original coloni are mentioned, mainly 
incolae who won civitas and magistracy and equestrian rank by 
service. Raids from Taurus kept the soldiers busy ; hfe was com- 
fortless for those exiles. The town was practically a camp ; many 
died; children were few. After 8 B.c. the pressure relaxed ; 
active warfare ceased, though training seems to have continued 
(probably till A.D. 70) ; and the duoviri were ex officio always 
equites. The town became a busy city of trade and wealth ; coin- 
age was abundant. Officially the colonia used Latin till Claudius 
11 ; but under Diocletian it was made metropolis and ceased to be 
a colonia. Coloni proudly used Latin, but trade used Greek. 
St. Paul heard only Greek in the streets. 

Augustus and the early emperors trusted defence of Anatoha to 
coloniae, auxiliaries, some legionary soldiers in personal attendance 
on the commanders of provinces, and in the last resort to the Syrian 
legions. Even after there ceased to be any protecting client 
kingdoms like Cappadocia on the east, no legions were stationed 
in Galatia (as Corbulo found), diough it presented a wide flank 
open to the east. The urgent duty of defence was neglected. 

^Northern and all Western Taurus submitted in 8 b.c. as far as the Lycian frontier. 
In Southern Taurus, Cilicia Tracheia (called Isauria after 138) was given to Archelaos in 
20 B.c. except Seleukeia. 

^ Rk Mus., N.F., XLVni, p. 345. He quotes in a note, Jos., AnL, XVII, 10, 9 ; B], 
n, 5, 1 ; Lex. Col. Genetiv., 5, 2 sq. and 3, 23 sq. 
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Tiberius (as has often been remarked) allowed the Augustan 
system to remain practically unmodified. Claudius saw the need, 
and created colonia Archelais to protect the eastern frontier. The 
subject kingdom of Cilicia Tracheia needed protection, and re- 
ceived it twice from Syria. The Syrian legions were deliberately 
made the only guard for Cappadocia in a.d. 17, which was con- 
stantly open to barbarian attack. The Empire was distracted, till 
Vespasian came to power with his Eastern experience. He placed 
probably two ^ legions in Cappadocia in 72 ; and two legions 
guarded Cappadocia from Trajan onwards. 

3. Dea Julia Augusta. Suetonius, Seneca, Dion, mention 
that Claudius consecrated his grandmother, Livia Drusfila,® named 
Juha Augusta in the will of Augustus ; this was his first act after 
the succession was settled in the Senate. That the consecration 
was not merely nominal is proved by the epitaph of the first priestess 
of the new goddess at Colonia Caesarea (found there in 1927). 
The text is much worn (except 11 . 6-9). 

[D. ? M. ?] 

[Caristaniae Fronti]- 
nae Ijuhae sa[cer- 
d]o[ti] deae Iu[hae 
Au.]gustae ma[ndatu 
4 T. Vojlumni Varro[9is 
Iljvir. quaest. Ill 
pjontif praef. coh. 

. C.R.] Itahc. trib. mil. 

8 l]eg. Vn Claudiae 
piae fidehs 

[CC? DD?] 

Several other restorations were tried and found open to serious 
objections. This dlummes the history of the colonia. 

The stone is a good block of die local limestone, 10 ft. up in 
the wall of a house at the right of a window protected by wire 
netting,® opening on a room belonging to the women. Expulsion 
was inevitable sooner or later ; and immediate work was necessary. 

^ Suet. Vesp. 8. Conjecture of Ritterling, XVI Flavia. 

^ She died in a.d. 29, aged 86. ® The house is new built in European style. 
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On a ladder given by the owner, work could not be forbidden, 
and I stood fast on it for three hours till Hght failed. Next morning 
I returned, hoping to make a squeeze. The lord of the mansion 
{voiKOKvpcs) gave the ladder with a quaint smile. Ascending, I 
found that the stone was covered with a layer of mortar. Then I 
understood that smile. 

In copying 1 . 2, I had in mind the name [Claujdiae Iu[hae], 
but the letter after D seemed m some Kghts to be T, not I, and deae 
did not occur to me till night. In 1 . 7, the faint traces are consistent 
with C.R. ; VOL(untariorum) was not on the stone. Civium 
Romanorum was the title of the cohors. 

The surface was smashed above 1 . i and below 1 . 9 ; the limits 
of the stone could be seen m the wall. There was room for one or 
two lines below 1 . 9, and for three or four at top. The left side 
was broken more than the right in adjusting the stone to the 
wooden window frame. The upper lines were faint and worn. 
DOQ were very broad ; ERi comparatively narrow. 

The restoration depends on the situation in the colonia and the 
Empire. The date is therefore important. The lettering is post- 
Augustan, and earher than Domitian. Legio VII Claudia Pia 
Fidelis was originally VII simply ; Claudius gave those titles in 
43. The priestess was nominated in 41, and her epitaph was en- 
graved probably about 65-75. The name colonia Caesarea was 
abandoned, and colonia Antiochea came into use under Vespasian. 
She was probably born about 4 B.c. (as we shall see). 

To do honour to the cult of the new Julium sidus, the priestess 
was selected from the noblest family of the colonia, daughter of 
C. Caristanius Fronto Caesianus Julius, who was quite young as 
leader and magistrate of the colonia in 11-8 b.c. The name Caesianus 
was adoptive and did not last ; Julius was a signum conferred by 
Augustus and would assuredly be retained by the daughter. The 
name Julius is not known in the colonia at that time, except in 
this family. 

[T.] Volumnius Varro, incola at Col. Caesarea, was a soldier hi 
a cohors or ala, and thus acquired civitas. The praenomen occurs 
(Keil-Knoll 77) at Vasada ; T. Volumnius T. F. Vel(ina), son of a 
soldier at this time. Both got their nomen from the same Roman 
officer. The soldier of Vasada had no cognomen, which indicates 
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early dateA Volumnius fought his way from the ranks (like P. 
Anicius Maximus, CIL^ III, 6809, who was praefectus Ahenobarbi 
probably in 40), became equestrian as duumvir, and served 
two equestrian militiae after 41. Cahgata militia was, as usual, 
omitted. As duumvir and pontifex he nominated Juha Caristania 
priestess of Juha Augusta.^ 

Widi T. Volumnius Varro, compare the following P. 
Volumnius Rufus at a village near Derbe in Galatia, named 
Armasun (Sterrett, WE, 44 ; R. 1901). 

IToTrAfoy OvoXovjxvcos TovXaOti tols 

Povcpos OvoXov{xvia $v]yaTp[d(riv 

Ka/iara kul OuoXov- 


Armasun is close to Almasen, both originahy one large village, 



which depopulation in Turkey has made into two ; the names, 
shghtly differentiated, are ancient, connected with the god Harma 
(Greek ’Epfiijf ?), often occurring in compound names in Cihcia 
Tracheia. 

Rufus was son or grandson of a soldier, who gained civitas at 
missio for himself and wife. Women have Roman and native 
name (as commonly) : TovXaOeL is fern, of TouXAay or TouAAas. 

Probably nothing is lost except p.v. x- This family at Derbe 
was a generation (or two) later than Varro ; but the style seems 
earher than 100. Some officer gave the name Volumnius to three 
soldiers about A.D. 20. 

A titulus at col. Caes. Antiochea can now be in part restored 
(Sterrett, TTE, 355 ; R. 1912 with Anderson ; R. 1925 ; CIL, III, 
6846): incomplete r. and 1. 

T. Volumnius Ser.] Varro parietem e[xedrae ? et . . . et] 
mutulos ab imo exstruxit. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

This is the inscription on the comice of the exedra over his 
grave (built in his hfetime) : mutulos is certain on the stone. 

^ Compare mandatu praetoris, Suet,, Jul.^ 7 ; mandatu parentium at the colonia 
c. A.D. 50. Mandatu principis was a phrase used occasionally under the Empire ; as when 
the procurator of Asia was ordered to undertake the extraordinary duty (Domasz.^ p. 169) 
of governing Asia vice defuncti proconsuHs, CIL, V, 875, 

^ Ahenobarbus was made honorary duumvir for a.d. 40 and nominated Anicius as 
his praefeaus, who entered office on Jan. i, a.d. 40 ; Ahenobarbus died in 40. 
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New cives were placed in tribus Sergia at Antiochea, in Velina at 
VasadaA 

The Caristanii lived through an important period of history, 
and their stemma is chronologically important. This new inscrip- 
tion restores it more fully than was possible for Cheesman in 
JRSj 1913, who did all that could be done then. 

L. Sergius Paullus C. Caristanius Pronto Caesianus Julius 

procos. Cypri 45 bom c, 30 B.c. Julius signum 8 B.c. 


ergius PauUus Caristania Frontina [C. Caristanius C. f Pronto] 

legat. Galatiae 68 Julia unknown 

i T, born c, a.j>. i ? 


;ius Paullus Sergia PauIla=C. Caristanius C. £ C. n. Pronto 

unknown I legat. Lyc. Pamph. c. 81-84 


L. Serg. Sergia Paullina C. Caristanius Sabinus C. Caristanius 
Paullus =Cn. Pinarius bom 69, member of Koinon PauUinus 

Cornelius Severus Galatiae ior-102 parents 

cos. 112 (Groag) in Lycia 

The generations of Caristanii are attested by numerous inscriptions. 

4. Early Legati. (a) M. Cusinius Rufus. Fragment at col. 
Caes. Antiochea (R, 1925), copied also in 1920, Am. Scuol. Aten., 
Ill, p. 56 (not restored) : heading of a cursus honoirum senatorius. 
m-cVSINIO 15 cm. high 

m • £ VEL • RVFO 12-5 cm. 

This Cusinius is known also from an inscription of Tusculum 
(CIL, XIV, 2604) as aedilis pL, praefectus aerario (between 27 
and 23 B.C.), praetor. The large letters suit a legatus ; there was 
only one official of senatorial rank in the province. The cursus 
honorum continued on another stone beneath, obviously in a wall. 
Cusinius, probably the father, held some senatorial post in prov. 
Asia! Kovcrivcos, mentioned on Ephesian coins of Head’s class 
ending c. 27 B.c. ? (nominal date), derived his name from this 

^ Velina at Vasada (Ouasada, Oasada Ova-aa8a c£ ZaBa-Ma) can now be added to 
Kubitschek’s lists. 
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Roman (others c. 50-54, see BM Cat, p. 73 ; Coinage 

Epk, 77). The name passed into the nomenclature of Galatia 
as [Kou<r]Aaf, a provincial noble, c. a.d. 23 (p. 221). 

(b) Comutus (Arruntius) Aquila legatus, 6 b.c., known only 

from miharia of Viae Sebastai and from a dedication to his son 
M. Arruntius M.f. (JRS, 1916, p. 97 ; Groag in A1137}. 

(c) L. Calpumius (Piso ?) Frugi leg. praetorius, c. a.d. 13-15, 
occurs in several tituli ; his legatio has been doubted or misplaced. 
His career (pre-consular) is recited at Laodicea of Lycaonia {JHS, 
1918, p. 174).^ Various provincial famihes took Roman name or 
cognomen from him (enumerated in Soc. Bas.). His grateful friend, 
C. Julius Calpumius (Oaris ?),^ did not explain that he was legatus, 
a fact obvious to all.® His date is proved by a fragment at Antio- 
chea Col. Caesarea (Calder, JRS, 1912, p. loi, improved by liim, 
ibid., 1916, p. 134) ; to which we add that it is the official expression 
of loyalty to the new Emperor and Empress, dedicated by the 
legatus on a visit (cost of monument paid by the colonia). Tiberius 
omits sometimes the number of his trib. pot. 


[Tiberio Caesari] 

[juhae Augustae] 

[D. Aug. fiho Augusto] 

[D. August! uxori] 

p]ontif[ci maximo 

[Tiberi Caesaris] 

tjribuniciae potes- 
tjatis, cos. [II, imp. VI.] 

[August! matri] 

L]CALPV[RNIVS 

• PISO • FRVGI] 



C. Juhus Calpurrdus Oaris received civitas and name from Augustus 
and Calpumius, governor of the province. He was thus qualified 
to be archiereus of the Emperors (Social Basis, Sect. II, p. 6 with 
Add. and Sect. IV, j).* Two other inscriptions must be omitted here. 

^ It can be restored L. Calp. L.£ Frngi, or L. Calp. Piso Frugi. We prefer the latter. 
He was perhaps son of L. Calp. Piso Frugi, cos. 15 b.c., praef. urbi 15-27. 

^ Name from the Emperor and the legatus (Social Basis, Sect. II), Oapis == Oapio^. 

^ Compare CIL, III, 6817. He was legatus of procos. Macedoniae, later procos. Mace- 
doniae, whence he came as legatus to Galatia. 

^ The imperial names were perhaps in accusative : the formulae are not verbally certain. 
Dr. E. Groag suggests an impossible restoration in PIR\ which among other faults takes 
no account of the large letters in the name of Frugi. 
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(<i) M. Ostorius Scapula was restored doubtfully in a fragment 
at Colonia Caesarea (JRS, 1924, p. 195). This restoration can now be 
confirmed : Ti. Claudius Scapula member of the Koinon in loi, was 
son of a provincial who got civitas at the accession of Nero in 54, 
taking his Roman name from Emperor and legatus (on the principle 
stated in Social Basis, Sect. II). If the father was 18 in 54, the heir 
was bom c. 66, and was 35 years old in 1 01. 

(e) L. Sergius Paullus, whose career was engraved at Colonia 
Caesarea, married his daughter, Sergia Paulla, to the third Caristanius 
in 68 ; and their son, bom in 69, was named after Vespasian’s 
brother Sabinus (killed in 69). The Sergii PauUi were interested in 
scientific research, and doubtless friends of Seneca and hostile to 
Nero. 

(j) Q. Petronius Umb[er], legatus of Nero, has been made 
legatus of Augustus, through incorrect restoration of inscriptions 
approved by Mommsen, Heberdey and Cagnat (see Social Basis). 

(g) Several other legati or iuridici are known by name, but no 
date can be assigned, e.g. Superstes perhaps about 72 before Pompeius 
Collega, after (Nonius) Calpumius Asprenas. (T.) Flavius Sou- 
perstes (!) at Ancyra was named after Vespasian and the legatus 
{IGR, 208).^ One of the first pair of duoviri at Colonia Iconien- 
sium (138 A.D.) was M. Ulpius Pomponius Superstes. 

(h) P. Alfius Maximus is placed by Groag [PIR^, A 534) under 
Pius or Commodus or CaracaUa. His true date is 101-102. 

5. The War for Taurus has been much misunderstood, mainly 
because of an erroneous idea that Taurus is a mountain ridge.® 
Taurus is an elevated plateau generally 6000 to 8000 ft. above sea 
level, varying from 30 to 70 rniles N. to S., much broken by river 
action ; there are several lofty ridges in Taurus, e.g. Dipdavras 
N. to S. and Sparta-Dagh E. to W. ; ® towards the west Taurus 
contains several fertile valleys. There was considerable population, 

^ Text ill CIG very bad : read *Ay, T. | (M. ?) JJaTreipLov | IdXeiavSpoj^ | dpxt'^pia 
Kal I TO rrpcoTov | dpxovra, T© | elp'rjvdpxy]^ rrjs^ firiTpO'JToXecjols AvKvpas: | Kal Bid ^lov 
i€|p6a rod ALovv\aov, cfivXri e' ^vXapxovlvros OvaX€pl\ov TeipioXdov j em- 

p^Xovpivwv I <PX, UovTripcrrov Kal [ OvaXeplov ^Av(€iJi)vdrov. Date c. loo-lio. 

^ We speak of Taurus west of Cappadocia. Strabo rightly describes it as extending 
east to merge in the mass of Central Asia. 

^ I crossed Taurus eleven times, Sparta Dagh and Dipdavras each once. Dipoiras 
(Enepert) is a form, altered to give meaning in Turkish (poiras, jSopeas’, north), in 1890, 
I crossed Taurus plateau four times N. to S. and Dipdavras once W. to E. 
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all robbers preying on the Phrygians of the central plateau, never 
conquered tin 8 B.c. 

That war of centuries is described in a sentence by Dio Cassius 
(much misunderstood), LV, 28, 2 £ (under a.d. 6) ; he has in mind 
only the Roman period, but his words are true of all previous time. 

One cannot understand a war without as careful study of the 
terrain as the general in command must make at the outset. The 
Homanadensian War was the first step in the great war for Taurus, 
but was so brilhantiy conducted that all resistance collapsed. The 
armies were small, but the results were great in territory and enor- 
mous in prestige. 

Quirinius, cos. 12 b.c., arranged in Rome with Augustus ^ the 
general plan, and in ii he studied the terrain, the forces available, 
the difficulties, before he moved a man.^ The only legions were 
in Syria, the war must be fought with a truly Roman army, i.e. 
legionary. Quirinius had fid! command ia Syria for a foreign war. 
Similarly, Corbulo was supreme commander in a.d. 54 (consular) 
of Galatia and Cappadocia for the Armenian war. In both cases 
the ordinary government of the provinces must continue, while 
the supreme governor was absent in extra-provincial war. The 
ordinary governor of Galatia was praetorian, of Cappadocia an 
eques who was procurator ; but the governor of Syria must be 
consular as he had control of legions. In Galatia the governors 
were M. Ostorius Scapula, P. Rutffius GalHcus, L. Sergius Paullus, 
all praetorii.^ 

As to Syria, the point is unnoticed (except shghtly by Momm- 
sen) : Quirinius was governor for the purposes of the war. No 
one asks who was managing Syria, that critical province ; was a 
substitute appointed by him? or was another legatus with full 
authority and rank chosen by Augustus to report direct to the 
Emperor ? The latter alone is consistent with the imperial system : 
M. Titius, as experienced and able legatus, was chosen,® as arranged 

^ This is not a hypothesis, but a statement of elementary principles. Augustus stated 
the task : the generdi studied the means. 

2 Probably another between Gallicus and Paullus. Ostorius was certainly legatus in 
54 ; Paullus in 67-68. 

^ Miss L. R. Taylor, JRtS, 1936, has made out a good case for Titius as twice legatus 
Syriae, To be twice legatus Syriac was rare, but not extra ordinem : few rose so high 
twice. Her case for his omam. tri. is weak. He conquered no new territory for Rome. 
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with Augustus in Rome. In 8 b.c., Sentius Satuminus is also at- 
tested. Both were consulares. 

It is no mere hypothesis that Augustus and Quirinius in 12-11 
B.c. acted thus : it is what a careful Emperor and a cautious Com- 
mander must do. Augustus picked out Quirinius, a man of very 
humble origin ; made liim consul, because he had shown the ability 
to compel success in a novel Hnd of African war ; instructed him 
as to the general conditions of the commission. Quirinius studied 
the local conditions very carefully.^ Success meant wealth and 
rank ; failure in this meant failure in life. He was evidently about 
50, as he died a rich old man in a.d. 21. Augustus felt anxious about 
the result ; his pohcy in creating Galatia a province was at stake ; 
colonia Caesarea Antiochea had not been strong enough to pacify 
the frontier, which was less safe in 12 B.c. than it had been in 20. 

We know from the Acta Triumphaha (doubtless used as a 
source by Pliny and Tacitus) how the war was envisaged at Rome. 
The Homanades adjoined Syria and its legions ; CiHcia was part 
of prov. Syria. To neglect the defence of Syria in a war outside 
of Syria would be the height of insanity; yet the general who 
was to fight that war must command the Syrian forces. Strabo, 
569, calls the Homonades ^ Cihcians ® loosely, as Strabo sometimes 
speaks vaguely ; but he shows the conceptions entertained in Rome. 
The war must be fought geographically from the north, not direct 
from Cihcia ; Rome and Augustus thought it was a Cdician war 
at a crisis in history ; some modems think it was a small Galatian 
frontier incident. 

There seems httle doubt that Quirinius had forced his way 
up from cahgatus to consul by sheer abihty. Tacitus means that 
by domus obscurissima : militia cahgata was not mentioned in 
such cases. 

Three general conditions governed the conduct of the war; 

^ He liad no maps to study, and must depend on his own eyes and those of observers. 
One glance at Kestel-Ouasada, if he got so far as to see the northern frontier of the 
Homanades, would show him the difSculties in attacking those casteUa. 

^ Tacitus and Strabo use Homonades (grecizing) : PHny (i.e. ActaTr.) uses Homanades 
(Anatolian). 

® Per Ciliciam Tac., SU(f^B€ipav avrov ol KiXiK^s if^^aXovra els tov$ *OpLovaS€ls 
Str. who takes Cilicians as the genus and Homonadeis as species. This explains per Ciliciam 
in Tac. ; Mommsen s conjectural super is wrong textually, but right in fact and geographi- 
cally. Acta Tri. presumably had per. 
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(<3) Augustus was sparing of his legions ; (b) Quirinius must have 
forces sufficient to make victory sure, yet must not denude the 
Syrian defence at any point. Moreover, the terrain, as he found 
on the spot, did not aferd space for the tactical movements of a 
large army. Probably 10,000 or 13,000 was the total, legionaries 
and auxiliaries (including the Antiochian alae). 

(c) The tribes were potential citizens of the Empire. The aim 
must be to reclaim them (parcere subiectis) as far as was consistent 
with the principle to annihilate resistance (debellare superbos). 

Quirinius drafted about 5000 ^ legionaries from Syria, not as 
vexillarii under a praepositus, but men of his Syrian command, 
dr illin g them so as to make them equivalent to a full legion. He 
began by attacking the Homanades, the hardest to reduce (dXTjTrro- 
rdrovs, Str., 569) of all the Taurus tribes with a large territory and 
34,000 fighting men (counting 500 to a casteUum, 1000 to Homana 
and to Dalisandos).^ When resistance collapsed, there remained 
4000 men, i.e. eight castella. Isaurica and Cilicia Tracheia (Isauria) 
observed and learned. 

The slow, steady relentless progress of the Romans struck 
lasting terror into the other tribes of Taurus ; they submitted, and 
never tried to break the wall of roads and fortresses wliich enabled 
the Romans to crush any resisting tribe ; they soon found that life 
under Roman discipline was better than brigandage in freedom, 
and much more lucrative. The Pisidian age-long terror was 
ended. 

Dio, LV, 28, 3, sums up a long and (to him) monotonous 
process — a passage sorely misunderstood— thus “the Isauroi 

beginning from robber raids proceeded to the dire extreme of 
war, until they were completely subdued.” To Dio Isauroi 
meant “ tribes of Taurus : ” this loose use of Isauroi was extended 
later as far east as Kokusos Guksun, where “ Isauroi ” were raiding 
c. A.D. 400. Quirinius cowed the tribes of Isaurica ; he did not touch 
Tracheia, the land of king Archelaos. One Tracheiotic tribe 
revolted ha a.d. 36 and 52 : to the tribes, census meant taxation 

^ On the number compare the frontier war of a.d. 36, which was modelled on Quirinius, 
p. 216. 

^ Perhaps Dalisandos was then only a casteUum. Pliny does not mention it : it became 
a city with coinage and a later bishopric. 
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and military service. Dio disclaims all intention of describing 
these events more minutely ; details were valueless and monotonous. 
Even the great marches to the Vistula and Elbe are mentioned 
here in ten words. Dynastic history interested Dio : long wars 
were tedious. 

Mommsen and Mr. Syme alone saw that Quirinius’ war 
meant the conquest of the Taurus plateau (revealed by the Viae 
Sebastai). After the first miharium of those Viae was found and 
estimated, Mommsen wrote to me that his treatment of the war 
must be rewritten.^ This revision I hoped to see, but greater tasks 
filled the rest of his life. 

Mr. Syme’s correct perception was spoiled by liis theory that 
the Viae were constructed before the war to facihtate operations. 
Every conquest would be much easier if the enemy allowed 
strategic roads to be made beforehand by the invader in his 
country ; but one cannot conceive why the tribes allowed Roman 
soldiers to make roads that often led through the most difficult 
and defensible parts of Taurus. 

How long after the first battle did the war last ? Allow twelve 
days to each fortress, the approach, the investment, the starvation 
{i^TTopOrjo-av XtpuS, Strabo), the last sally and the final massacre 
(Roman method is certain). No one that has seen or read about 
OvacraSa ^ will consider that twelve days is too long. The invest- 
ment of two castella simultaneously cannot be admitted, consider- 
ing the character of the country, the long lines of communication 
in enemy land, and the small Roman army. Thirty-six sieges 
lasted at least 43 a days. Deduct the time when fighting was 
impossible. Suppose the army could stand the intense cold of the 
high plateau : the Romans endured the cold of Armenia m 55-67, 
when sentinels were frozen at their posts ; ® the Arabs could raid 
AnatoHa when their hands and feet dropped off (frostbite) ; but 
no army can do anything in deep snow— read Sterrett, WE, p. Bo- 
or when the rich soil is a deep sea of mud from rains and melting 

1 He told me that he wished to recast Vol. Ill ah initio ; but the Academy could not 

afford die expense. Any experienced printer will give an estimate. I asked a master printer 
about one of the smallest parts. He said that he could not do it for £2000, 

2 See Keil-RnoU, Dewfem. 

2 Ouirinius was too careful a general to ask this from his soldiers. Corbulo was a man 
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snow in spring and winter. Four hundred and thirty-two days 
means two full years’ war. 

Yet this fighting, its raids and sieges, was a monotonous story ; 
each step was the same as the last. To Dio (LV, 28, 2 f.) it seemed 
dull and profitless to go into details ; so Tacitus in a.d. 36 described 
two such sieges as one (Tac. Ann. VI, 41). Compare that later 
episode of exactly similar character on the southern side of Taurus, 
near the Homanades in the kingdom of Archelaos, son of king 
Archelaos Sisines. ^ The Kietai, who had been annoyed by the 
census of 34,® rebelled; they had only two castella Kadra and 
Davala, but the Syrian legatus ViteUius sent a force of 4000 
legionaries and select auxilia under a legatus (legionis ?).® The 
memory of Quirinius’s strategy is here evident : the force is large, 
considering the opposition. The operations were similar : the 
Romans besieged each castellum, and drew fortified lines around 
it ; a desperate sally was anniliilated ; the rest surrendered from 
thirst.* It was a chance of weather, whether food or water faded.* 

Legionary troops were required from Syria then and always. 
In A.D. 52, Syrian alae alone were sent to queU the Kietai by the 
legatus, who forgot Quirinius’s lesson ® ; they failed (Tac. Ann. 
xn,49). 

It is noteworthy that imperial troops were sent if trouble 
arose in a cHent State : such kingdoms were part of the oikoum- 
ene, subjected to census, and defended in trouble. 

After the war the same defensive method was continued. 
Five other coloniae were founded in 6 b.c., to hold the Taurus : 
as events proved, they had httle to do ; Quirinius’s work proved 
final. These coloniae retained their status ; all struck coins ; they 
served their purpose, and justified the providence of Augustus 
and proved the thoroughness with which Quirinius did his work. 

^ Th. Reinach distinguisKed Sisines from Archelaos wrongly, 

^ This proves that the periodic census were enforced in dependent kingdoms, counted 
part of the olKovixivrj (Luke II, i £). Archelaos Sisines died (17) in Rome, His son was 
permitted to reign over part of the kingdom. He is so obscure as to escape notice in Real- 
Enc. (under Archelaos) ; but he is mentioned last on an anta of the little Korykian temple, 
^ApxiXao^ ^Apx^Xdov. 

® Or his own legatus. 

^Tac. Ann. VI, 41, operibus circumdedit, et ermnpere ausos ferro, ceteros siti ad 
deditionem coegit. Such casteUa had always cisterns. 

^ One heavy shower would fill the cisterns ; then hunger caused surrender. 

^ He hoped that quick action would do instead of strength. 
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If these coloniae had not been founded, the tribes would not have 
learned so quickly that fighting for Rome was better than against 
Rome : they got education in a wider world, and came home after 
twenty-five years to the possession of moderate capital as small 
landed proprietors, the real strength of a healthy commonwealth, 
and cives Romani. 

Two years, 8-6 B.C., were spent in road-making ; all the five 
miharia are dated 6 B.c. The time is short, but the native roads 
were improved, not completely reconstructed. 

The importance of the Homanadensian War (Tac. Ann. Ill, 48) 
was recognized hy Augustus, who rewarded the victor with 
insignia of triumph, including a statue inter triumphales.^ The 
victory added permanently to the Empire territory more than 
400 miles long over Roman roads fiom Lystra Colonia to Colonia 
Comama (Kommakon ?). That initial misconception about Taurus 
caused total misunderstanding of the extent and results of the war. 

It is amazing to read Dr. E. Groag’s behttling of the war as no 
more than a frontier incident (which means that Augustus and the 
Senate were utterly mistaken about it). Groag was misled by a 
theory : he wished to assign the Tiburtine inscription to Plautius 
Silvanus. Mr. Syme demolished his theory by the one word 
iterum, and held that the war required two or more legions, which 
he made to spring up anywhere and everywhere. 

The proof that Quirinius made the war with his own Syrian 
legionaries is clinched by Luke, who says, II, 2, that Christ was 
bom in the year when Augustus’s edict that the entire Roman 
world should be numbered first took effect, and that Quirinius 
was then governing Syria. In 8 b.c. aU who had been bom 
during 9 or earher were counted, each in his own city. Quirinius 
received in 8-7 the submission of all Taums west of Cilicia Tracheia, 
and Isaurika (these he had not touched), and probably returned to 
Rome (?), leaving to Cornutus (Arruntius) Aquda, governor of 
Galatia, the task of building the Viae Sebastai. 

Some writers loosely transfer the Birth of Christ to the second 
census, A.D. 6, thinking that a single error in Luke II, 2, is thereby 

^ Not througli court favour or dynastic purpose. Quirinius was a man of the humblest 
origin, very rich in his old age and detested as hard, low bom, and stern ; he could not 
adapt himself to his new position as a rich Roman noble ; yet Dr. Groag thinks that he 
went back to his native hut. He had his rich mansion at Tibur, unhappy and out of his 
element. 
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wiped out ; they forget that Matthew II, i and Luke I, 5 and uni- 
versal Christian tradition place the Birth under Herod, who died 
4 B.c. Such loose thinking is worthy of the Tubingen School, whose 
errors have been long consigned to obhvion so complete that some 
modems do not know that they are repeating them. Nothing is 
so hard to kill as the hydra heads of error. 

6. ALemory of Augustus was revived annually at Ancyra the 
capital, and the record was incised on an anta of the Sebasteon : 
no mourning, but joy and splendour. 

RostovtzelF first treated this important record properly [Mel. 
Boisskr, p. 419) ; he proved that the dating is by legati Galatiae. 
The old view that the names are of archiereis is not consistent with 
the spirit of Roman provincial administration, nor with provincial 
custom as Rostovtzeff showed. 

Five dates by legati were stated (one lost), Metdius or Metellus, 
Pronto, Sdvanus, Basila. These cannot be annual ; Rostovtzeff 
and Cagnat take them as penteteric (every lustrum) ; but in Anatoha 
celebrations at the tomb were annual. 

A great idea expressed itself here : the loyalty of the province 
to the god-Emperor made the temple to Rome and Augustus : 
fate transformed the dedication into funeral ceremonial on his 
birthday, 23 Sept., IX, Kal. Oct.,^ which had been the dawn of 
a New Era. In Anatohan terms, the Sebasteon was the family 
cenotaph, fivij/xa irpoyoviKov, on which the death dates of his heirs 
and successors were recorded : Tiberius and his mother are hving 
in 1 . 30 ; Germanicus died in a.d. 19, Drusus in 23, JuHa Augusta 
in 29, Tiberius in 37. 

The dates on the anta are a.d. 14, 19, 23, 29, and 37 ; the names 
are of the legati of those years. There was no other heir : the murder 
of Cahgula was ignored ; but the inscription and the festival con- 
tinued for many years. We do not continue beyond 1 . 45. The 
copies are fragmentary, though more can be restored incompletely.® 

The writing varies : the letters were engraved in successive 
years. The lower part is in smaller letters than the upper part. 
Type cannot indicate the changes ; but we make 11 . 22 ff. smaller. 

It has been shown that L. Calpumius [Piso ?] Frugi was legatus 

^ His birthday was celebrated for centuries ; BSA^ 1912-13, p. 66 ; Dio, LIV, 8, 5. 
The inscription suits annual ceremonies. 

® It is understood that Herr and Frau Miltner have made a complete impression of this 
much neglected inscription ; as I learn from Rostovtzeff 
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of Galatia in a.d. 14 : he must be restored in the lost 11 . 5-9 
(where CIG rightly says that a legatus is wanted). Speculation 
is free as to the other four ; they are (2) Meteilius ^ or Metellus, 
uncertain, legatus of A.D. 19. 

(3) Octavius Fronto, senator in 16 (Tac., Ann., II, 33) ; Cyren- 
enses Octavio pro consule (CJL, III, 8), honoured JuHa Augusta : 
(official expression of loyalty to the new [Emperor and] Empress) : 
a similar inscription to Tiberius is certain ; ® legatus 23. 

(4) (Pompeius?) Silvanus, perhaps father or older brother of 
M. Pompeius Silvanus, cos. 45 ; he can hardly be the same ; 
legatus 29. 

(5) Helvius Basila was recognized by Rostovtzeff, l.c. (also Social 
Basis, no. 100 ; legatus 37). 

Kol dpfJLarcov koI KeXlijrjcoy e- 
Ba)K€Vt o/xotctis* Se Tat>/)o[/ca^a- 
ijflav Kal KVV7]yLov-'qXi[iff]e rrjv 
25 TToXlV. TOTTOVsdui 

UcpaoT^ov iariv Kai fj 
pis yelverm Kal 6 iTrTrohpopLos* 
^AX^iopi^ ^Arerrop^iyos SrjjjLoOoL’- 
vLav €dwK€v • dvhpLavTas dve^ 

30 0r)K€V Kaiuapos Kal * Jo vAtW 

^Apvvras raiaarohiaarov drjp,o0oivlav 

Bis iScoKe * iKarovprjv €0va€v Bias 
eBcoKev * — aenopL^Tpiav €Bwk€v 
35 am rrivr^ pioBcovs^ 

Blas^ ^<>y\.p\'>^\j\ov 1 lost 
^AXpiopt^ ^AreTTopeiyos to Bevrepop 
BrjuoBoLVLav eBcoK^v 


€ OTTO 


Name of first donor 


ixa)(^0t>v 
Kal Kv[p 
rav pcov 
V (h 0 9 


vra 


Eni0PONTQNOE 

40 MrjrpoBcopos Mevep^dyov <f>v(y€i 


Tj flO U OLV Lav 

€ 6 (0 K € V^ 0 € a 9 K al 
Kv[p^y]LOV eScoKev . . . . 

EniMETEIAIOY 

XaL/JL€V7]9 l3aorLX€0)9 *AfJiv[v 
TOV VL09 dri/lO0OLVL[a9 

8 I 9 edcoKev 6 €a 9 SI 9 


Ao]pvXdov BrjpoSoLvlav ISojiccf. i- 
Aaiop [e 07 i]K€V prjvas riaaapas^ 
Movaa [p]o? ^ApriKPOV BrjpoBotplap 
€B<J0K€P 

Kovaljlvas &X€VKOV BripoBoipiav 
eB(JOK€P 

\e8o)K€V • ay&va yviJiPLKo\i\ 

^ The name Meteilius does not occur in die province. Metellus was represented by 
Caecilius ? 

^ An inscription with statue was dedicated to each new Emperor as an expression 
of loyalty^ when the oath of loyalty was taken : Social Basis, p. 49^. Tiberius conjoined 
his mother with himself. 
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L. I, VakaTojvo ... is certain.^ Perrot assures that N is not on 
the stone : ro kolvov is required to express the will of the province. 
There was originally a small r inside O.® In the lacuna we re- 
store KOI and NON was written on the retreating side of the anta, 
“round the comer.” In several other cases in this inscription 
letters were so written, e.g. 1. ii, rpiaKo is on the front, and vra was 
“ round the comer.” 

Metihus (Lucas), MeteHus (Hamilton), is uncertain. Inscrip- 
tions show that the names of almost aU legati of Galatia were taken 
into tire nomenclature of the province. I have not found Metdius 
as yet ; Metellus is represented by Caecdius. 

We add that in the provincial nomenclature of Galatia the names 
Plautius and Quirinius are not known. Quirinius never was legatus 
of Galatia, only honorary duumvir of Colonia Caesarea (Antiochea). 
There occur in Galatia, Pompeius, Caesennius, Calpumius, Pison- 
ianus (for Piso), Frugi and ^povyios, Arruntius, Silvanus, Lolhus, 
Paulhnus, Aquila, Annius, Airinus, Petronius, Asprenas, CoUega, 
Pronto, Octavius, Neratius, Pansinianus (for Pansa), Helvius, Basda, 
Celsus, Antistius, Sospes, Antius, Pomponius, Aufidius, Calvisius, 
Ruso, generally in local noble families eager to show loyalty in 
hope of attaining civitas : sometimes of soldiers who came home 
to the possession of land and capital and civitas and rank. My 
collections are not complete. 

That Quirinius was proconsul of Asia (Lapis Tiburt.) is confirmed 
by an inscription of Thyathra. R. KXav 8 ios KeXo-os be- 

longed to a family which had taken the name of Quirinius (as a 
mark of loyalty) and received civitas from Claudius (or Nero). 
The father of the first civis was named Kyrenios, as bom under 
Quirinius (perhaps 5-2 b.c.) : Claudius suits most readily, when 
the son, bom c. 20, would be about 20 years old. 

Celsus Polemaeanus was procos. As., about 105-106, and his name 
was added to the family nomina later (through marriage ?). 

Lines 5-9 or 5-10 have not been read (except one word ?), yet 
constmction and meaning depend largely on them : they must be 

^ RostovtzefF alters the text of Hamilton and Perrot : bad method ! 

^ This device was favoured at Ancyra, and occurs often in the monument of the Koinon 
A,D. I 0 I-IO 2 (JRSf 1932). Examples are known in other inscriptions ; one from Synnada 
in Appendix f p. 324 f. Disappearance of a letter inside O must be recognized as part of the 
epigraphic pharmacopoeia. 
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restored conjecturaJly. Some points are certain : date, [eVt <t>/oou- 
yei] dedication of the temple to ’^e^acrrm kul The subject 

is TO Koivou ; the commune of the province acting as priest (a truly 
Anatolian idea) dedicated, hpaarafievov is supposed by some editors 
to be construed “ acting as priest to Augustus and Rome ” ; but 
Anatolian Greek regularly construes Updofiai with genitive. The 
datives go with duSr)K€v (understood). 

The legatus sets the example of the chief kinds of entertainment. 
Rufus ? the procurator ? has not yet been identified. The legatus 
and the procurator did not necessarily change at the same time. 

In 1 . 23 £, we read Tavpo[Kada\-^yav ^ : 23-25 are wrong in 
CIG : Perrot denies 7roAA[ovy]. We place four public dinners in 
A.D. 14 to 19, six in 19 to 23. In 36, CIG reads -ca9, Lucas EIA 2 , 
we [BjtW? In 44 we restore [KoucrjiW. In 51 Perrot alone 
caught the right word, KaBaycoyds (which he thinks has no sense) ; 
0 is here used for r, the earhest example known to me (later it 
became common in AnatoHan Greek). Long processions (e.g. 
triumohl, here probably trains of wild beasts, for a venatio with 
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it is most clearly recorded, in Aperlai and Isaura (Keil-Knoll, Denkm. 
Lykaon., No. 152).^ 

Distance of land transport puts Isaura and Neapolis out of the 
question. The stone will therefore have been brought by sea from 
Aperlai ^ in 912-916 to fortify Attaleia, as were also stones from 
Patara (Sterrett, EJ, 252), and Phasehs (Weber, Unters. Hadr., 
p. 325). 

Some other stones found at Attaleia were doubtless carried 
thither ; but tliis cannot be proved without more definite evidence. 

The people of a a-vfnroXiTela were arviMiroXiTevofi^voL ; and 
Roman cives were o-vfnroXiTevofievoi with the population in this 
Tetrapolis. The term koinon (koinonia) has approximately a 
similar sense (e.g. to kolvov tov 'YpyaXmv TreSlov), but a kolvov 
had not the rights of a ttoXis- The formation of TroXirda out of 
Koivcoda is described by Rostovtzeff in Jahresh., 1901. 

AvTOKparcop Kaicrap after A.D. 14 was usSd to express 

imperial power separate from individual personahty. In erasing 
an Emperor damnatus, the individual was doomed to obhvion ; 
but the imperial office, as eternal, was not deleted. Nero was 
the Emperor in this inscription, and a new basis was engraved 
after his death.® Such cases are difficult to trace and escape notice. 
In JHS, 1903, p. 1 19, No. 44 and in IGR, III, 262, Nero, not 
Augustus, is the Emperor. 

Plautius Silvanus * was legatus of Lycia, which was made a 
province by Claudius under a praetorian legatus. Dio places this 
in 43, but confuses it with the creation of the double province, 
Lycia-Pamphylia in A.D. 73.® On Lycia provincia 43-73 a.d. 
see Social Basis, p. 32 f. Plautius ruled probably after Licmius 
Mucianus (54). 

Erasure was made so as to leave the eternal office standing, or 
even to insert it. In this case a new stone was substituted for the 

^ Regio Pentapolitica Phrygiae designates a region in which there were Trevre TroAeisr 
(not a TrevrarroXis:) , rpiKmyLia is a tract containing three villages, not ranked as a 

^ Other Lycian coast cities were (rufiTroXirdai, but Aperlai enables us to quote Wad- 
dington : village cities were a feature of Lycia and a clue to solve enigmas in its history. 

^ Replacement of a basis, MAMA, IV, 52. 

^ He was perhaps grandson or grand-nephew of the consul of 2 b.c. (but see PJR), 
brother or nephew of Ti. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus (cos. 45). 

s The date is doubtless right ; but the text is strangely expressed. There is probably 
some deep-seated textual error : perhaps an ignorant gloss has been taken into the text. 
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old (only case known to me). Erasure of Nero and Domitian 
was carried into effect much more elaborately than later. ILS, 
928, well exemplifies this early method, if quaestor Imp. Caesaris 
Aug. refers to Nero. Erasure of Domitian was by substitution 
of Divus Vespasianus. 

The false dating of this inscription has caused perversion of the 
history of Attaleia and the province PamphyHa. There was no 
legatus Augusti in Pamphylia till (Nonius) Calpumius Asprenas 
in 69. It might be suggested that Asprenas landed at Attaleia ; 
but he touched at Kythnos on his way to his two provinces, Galatia 
and Pamphylia (placed under one legatus on this one occasion). 
The landing proves that he was (like other legati of Galatia) 
going to land at Ephesus on his way to Ancyra to take over his 
new duty. 


Appendix I. Pre-provincial Galatia 

Pita ? Kadyn Khan (R. 1886) Doorstone 

C • RVBRIO • C • F • POP • C • RVBRIVS • OPTATVS 
PATRONO • PIETATIS • CAVSA 
OnTATOC • TAIWI • POBPICOI • TtOl • HATPcoNHI 
<l)IAOCTOPriAC • ENEKEN 

C. Rubrius of the Pobldian tribe, travelling outside of Roman 
territory with attendants on the central highway (see Strabo, 663) 
to the Euphrates. 

Kadyn Klian is ancient Pitha, Pita ?. In 1886 I found many 
inscriptions; most are pubhshed, Ath.Mitt, 1888; many copied 
again by Calder, MAMA, I) ; some were reserved as obscure and 
probably important for topography. This was about 8 ft. up in 
a wall ; standing on the back of a Turk I could read it : all letters 
were certain except the last in POP or POB. The wall had fallen 
before Calder and I ransacked the Khan in 1911. 

C. Rubrius was buried by his freedman, who bought an expen- 
sive ornate tombstone. Doubtless Optatus wrote the inscription as 
a model for the native lapicida, who had never seen Latin letters. 
This was the only Latin inscription in the Khan. Stones for such 
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a buadms aa this kbaE ate often brought from some distance ; 
this cameVobably from Laodicea, about l8 ^es east. 

^ The stapHcity of the epitaph, the lack of 

swematic use of iota adscript, pomt to a very early date. Po^p.ot 
I Greek is an early spelling of Rubrius, “ 

pumius (examples, Dittetiberger, Hames. VI, j . 

A S Hunt about the date, especiaUy of the Greek , he said that 
tight be written any time after middle of second century bx 
At first I thought of a Roman trader, such as went with or before 
1 1 c 1-^nari-Ls and hated This would make the monument 

*t A SrAugustm seems to have forbidden 

them in his provulce Galatia ; I know no case of a 

there, except at Conana, where much is unusual. A better idea, 

‘“T£l'’c“d'amy«enum (Mommsen, Gts. Schrjften VHI, 
p. 345), which is placed r. 130-110 B.C., a senator, C. Rubrius 
C F. Popliha, was present when the decision was pronounced y 
arparvy 6 ^ in the dispute about certam land. The 

identity of the two Rubrii is probable (or the V ^ 

son of the senator). Rome was an uncomfortable abode during 
the period following 90 b.c. with its proscriptions and ^ojo . 
C Rubrius, tribunus plebis with C. Gracchus m 123, au or 
£ Rlia and the lex Rubria Aciha,^ must have expected toh 
any day while Sulla and the Senate were m power. Nothmg 
fuLr is known of him except the i^seription f 

foreign Lycaonia. He wandered on the borders of p o . 

with a few companions about 80-60. ^ 

Mommsen Ic. mentions that Numitorius (who occurs m the 
same Hst of senators) was perhaps killed in the Marian proscription 

01 B.c. 



Appendix II (see p. 220) 

Any letter written small inside O is Hghtly engraved : 
appears as the surface of the stone is worn. We quote an < 

from MAMA, IV, 63, U. 3 , 7 . ^ 

Nov. 1881, and saw N within final O m all. Buckler s 

1 Tt,c idf^nritv of the senator with the tribune may be safely assumed. 
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copied the inscription in 1930 with the same minute care that they 
appHed in aU their work : N was not visible : they restore it as 
necessary. Compare ibid., 66 (which I copied in 1888) : 11 . 3 
7, 2 or N is enclosed in O. They print in the transcription the 
letters 2 and N, and add a note that “ 2 and N are engraved within 
O.” My copy confirms their accuracy. 

In 63, 1 . 6, MAMA reads <^pvyla[9] : I copied in 1888 as 
MAMA has it, but in 1881 (^pv-yias was complete. The decay 
of the surface at this point is fixed between 1881 and 1888. Re- 
storation, however, must not be carried too far. MAMA restores 
iota adscript at the end of 1. i ; but in 1881 there was a clear level 
surface after H washed clean by five days’ continuous rain. No I 
was ever engraved. This is an important detail in the disuse of 
iota adscript. In my Soc. Basis of Rom., No. 7, Le Bas’s reading 
'AyaOrj TvyrjL is quoted as a proof of his accuracy. 






INSCRIPTIONS GRECQUES D’ASIE MINEURE 
par Louis Robert 

I. Inscription de l’ Agora de Smyrne 

Un nouvel exemplaire du senatus-consulte relatif aux differends 
entre Pergame et les publicains a ete recemment exhume a 
Smyme.^ En meme temps que ce document ont ete trouves deux 
fragments, grav& a la meme epoque, que A. Passerini vient de 
publier. ^ Dans I’un d’eux, E, il reconnalt une lettre de C&ar.® 

[r aios 1 ovXlo 9 Kaicrap] avTOKl^parcop, ap-^t^p^hs k<u diKTavcop 

TO (Sevrepop?), 'Ep.vpvaicov ap^ovo-ij 
[/3ovXy 8ypf « eppco[ad€, ed av k'xoL- vyiaivov 8e 

avTos crvv r® cTTparevpart] • 
[vplv avTiypacpou r]ou iTriKpipalros awia-TaXKa tov yc/ovoros 

Trepl iKecv(oi/\ 

4 [rav TrpaypdTcou 7r]e pi &v Mi< 9 [pa 5 dTj;y ? epot Xoyovs i-KOvrja-aTo 

} 

[ — — — b avT^o Trepl royr[oii tov TTpayparos amcTTaXKoc. 

[ dy Ii\ipyapov kui H 

— — ej^roy fiaarcXLKo^v opLcrparos — — — — 

8 - T€ etmi fio/ce[i — - - — 

- - — - acrre tovtov — — - - 

- — TOV T&v 'P]®pat®i' 8r]p\ov - - — - 

- - - - re (paivTjTac 0e[X€iv ------ ^acrtXeuy] 

12 [’^ArraAoy ^acnXecosJ ^vpivovs uto[y - - - - 

- - - — (ravouTTe d(rvX[[a - - - - ^ 

^ T”r^, lariA, II, 1934, pp- 640 sqq. (Rev. Arch., 1935, II, p. 53). Lcs inscriptions agonis- 
tiques editdes ibid, sent republife dans £tudes Anatoliennes, pp. 138-146 et 432. 

® Le iscrizioni dell’Agorh di Smirne concernenti la lite tra ipublicatti e i Pergameni, Athenaeum, 
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Si mutilee que soit rinscription, il en reste, je crois, sufFisamment 
poxir qu’on puisse comprendre ce dont il s’agit. Selon I’editeur, la 
lettre aurait ete adressee sans doute a la ville de Smyme,Ven tout 
cas pas a Pergame ^ ; la decision de Cesar concernait Pergame 
comme aussi Smyme.® A la ligne 4, Mithridate* serait I’ambassadeur, 
ou un des ambassadeurs envoy es par Smyme a Cesar.® 

Mais rhypothese que la lettre de Cesar a ete adressee a Smyme ne 
repose sur rien.® D autre part, a priori, on doit se demander si le 
document n’est pas relatif a Pergame, et adresse a Pergame, comme 
est relatif a Pergame le senatus-consulte grave en meme temps. Le 
nom de Mithridate, faisant une demarche aupres de Cesar au sujet 
de Pergame, est un trait de lumiere. Il s’agit de Tami de Cesar, 
Mithridate de Pergame, qui le sauva a Alexandrie par I’envoi d’un 
contingent et re^ut de lui apres Zela le royaume du Bosphore et la 
t^trarcHe des Trokmes. Des inscriptions de Pergame nous ont 
appris que Mithridate avait obtenu de Cesar la hberte dont Pergame 
etait privee sans doute depuis SyUa et avait ete pour cela honore 
par les Pergameniens comme un “ nouveau fondateiur de la patrie 
apres Pergamos et Plhletairos.” ’ L’ eV//cpiyua ® dont on a re- 


^ “ La sua lettera era diretta probabilmente agli Smimei, se il luogo del trovamento 
significa qualclie cosa.” Mais le senatus-consulte ne conceme pas Smyme. 

2 Suite de la phrase dt 6 t k la note pr^cedente : certamente non ai Pergameni, come 
resulta dallmdicazione indiretta [iTJepyaftov della r. 6.” Je ne comprends pas ; ne pent- 
on trouver Uepya^juav dans une lettre adressee aux Pergameniens ? 

^ “ Il fatto che alia r. 6 troviamo nominato Pergamo, mostra che la decisione di Cesare 
riguardava questa citt^ e anche Smime ; per la stessa ragione certo, per cui il Senatoconsulto 
e il decreto rives opoc UepyafjLrjvwv elaiv erano esposti a Smirne, cio^ perch^ la definizione 
del territorio di Pergamo, a suo tempo lasdato da Attalo III libera ed autonoma, interessava 
la comunita di Smirne. Cosi interessava, a nord di Pergamo, Adramyttion (ove si e trovato 
A [Fexemplaire du ‘Senatus-consulte d’Adramyttion’]); e, a sud, Elaia (vedi F, r. 5).” 
Mais Elaia est limitrophe de Pergame ; de meme Adramyttion ; non pas Smyrne. Smyrne 
a du etre choisie comme un des lieux d’exposition de ces documents parce que c’etait une 
des grandes viUes de la Province, et, comme Adramyttion, le chef-lieu d\m conventus, 

^Passerini dit justement : “ Nella r. 4 ho ristabiHto, pensocon qualche probability di 
essere nel vero, un nome proprio.” 

^ “ Si tratterebbe, secondo me, di uno o piu ambasciatori della citta di Smirne inviati 
a Cesare ; anche Smime si deve essere trovata fra le citta asiatiche che, vessate dai publicani, 
soHecitarono Taiuto del dittatore.’’ 

^ Voir les notes, i, 2, et 3. 

^ Je resume ici Particle capital de H. Hepding, Mithradates von PergamoHj Atk Mitt^ 
1909* pp* 329-340, Cf. Andes Anatoliennes, pp. 53 et 56. Il est stupefiant que Geyer, 
auteur du recent article MithridateSf 15, dans Pauly-Wissowa (1932), ignore Tarticle de 
Hepding et les inscriptions de Pergame. 

® Passerini, p. 274, n. 2, renvoie a T^dit de Paulus Fabius aux £ph6iens, “ pubblicata in 
via provvisoria parzialmente da J. Keil, Jahreshefte, 33 (1926).’’ La “ promessa edizione 
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trouve la copie a Smyme est done le document par lequel, a la 
priere de Mithridate, ont ete retablis les droits de Pergame ; on y 
reconnait des mentions d’Attale III/ d’une asylie ( 1 . 13),® de lepd 
(1. 16 : [z 5 ] 7 re /3 t&v iepSiv).^ 

Cette interpretation est confirmee par le miserable debris F, 
public ihid., pp. 276-277, par Passerini : 

_ 

- - - - a TOVTCp - - — 

4 7 - — ^ 

’EXa[m/c^S‘ “ 

- — ra opia rrjs' x^P^]^ ™ Trpos* ~ — 

tS>v "^t\Xa€trS>v €ca[s‘ - - - 
8 - — ^ - Aey?]erai eKeWelv — - - 

_ opipv ^(I!>pa9 7]Ti9 ra — ~ - 

~ - ~ — /car] iKetpov top ^xpovov"^ - 
TToXecias^?] apx^tec^ t. — - - 

12 ~ - ~ - m opcop x^P^[^ ~ 

- - - Ilepyja/iop fiepij e — — - 

- ~ — Fa/ou ’IouX/o[i; K.ai(rapo9 ~ 

~ ~ T^p TToXtp /ca[4 rrjv x^P^^ ? 

jg icadtip( 0 (r\av tol 9 0eot9 - - - - 

Ce fragment est relatif au territoire de Pergame et a ses frontieres 
avec la ville limitrophe au Sud-Ouest, Elaia.'^ Les lignes 14--16 me 
paraisseiit devoir tirer leur explication des inscriptions de Pergame 
en rhonneur et de Mithridate et de Cesar lui-meme, qui ont 6te 
publiees ou expHquees par H. Hepding : ® 

defmitiva,” attendue par Passerini, a deja ete donnee par F. K. Domer, Der Erlass des Statt^ 
halters von Asia Paulks Fabius Persicus, Diss, Greifswald, 1935, II vaut encore mieux rappro* 
cher tine inscription de Pergame niemc qui a ^chapp6 h Passerini et qui a 6t6 republi^e par 
M. Segre, dans 1/ mondo classlco, 1933, pp. 485-488 (c£ 1934, p. 71) ; elle est relative k 
FAsklepieion et date de la meine periode : ’J^m/ept/xa rrepl rijs dcruXlag, TIottX^os 
S epolXios Uo'irXlov vlog ^laavpLKo^ dvBvTraros dpxovat povXfj BijpLO) UepyapL'qvvov 
Xalpetv. KXeZros T^lfxoovos Trpvravcs, ^Aa-KXT^TridSrjS MdrpCjovos iepevs (7 autres noms), 
ofiolcos re rrpearPevral vp.erepoi, dvSpeg dya6ol ifioi TrpocrrjXSop ^ump rdov rov ^AaKXrjmov 
tepcov vopcov davXlas re * 'qrig vpieiv dvrLcrracns vnep rdov rod lepov BiKalcov npos 
MdpKOv 0dvvcov Nepepiov vlov Trjper etva VTT'qpX'^v /crA. 

^ Passerini Fa reconnu. ^ Cf. le texte ck6 h. la note 8, sur Fasylie de FAsklepieion. 

® Ou bien Fon avait une phrase telle jque rwv lepwv vopmv, C£ le texte cite a la 
note 8. 

^ Passerini est assez mal informe sur cette ville, qu’il appeUe ^EXatea. 

^ C£ p. 228, n. 7. 
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A. *0 8riixo9 eTifJLTjcrep 

ML0pa8dT7]P MtjpoSotov top Sid yipovs dpxiL^pia 
K(u kpia rod KadrfyepLOPO^ ^lopvorov 8id yepov^^ 

4 dTroKaraaTrjcrapTa rols Ttarpmoi^ Oeoh ttjp re ttoXip 
Kal T^p yepopLePOP rrj^ 7rarpl8o9 piera TLepyaptop 

Kul ^iXeratpop viop KrLcrrriP. 

\eTlpLr}ae^ top eavrov acor^pa Kal evepyeTrjp 
[Tdtop 'lov]Xtop Talov viop ^aicrapa top avroKpdropa Kal 
4 8LKTdTopa TO [0] Traarj^ dperrj^ [koI evpola^ 

[heK^ep aTroKaraorri^craPTa Tok deok rrjp re iroXip 
[/cat T0\p ycopap odcrap tepd[p Kal dcrvXop Kal avropo/xopj. 


IL Inscription d’Aphrodisias 

Parmi les inscriptions trouvees dans les fouilles d’Aphrodisias en 
1913 ^ figure uri decret pour un athlete, Aurelius Achille. M. A. 
Boulanger, qui le d&ouvrit, a bien voulu me communiquer 
aimablement son carnet d’inscriptions et son estampage. 

Base quadrangulaire, dans le quatri&me entrecolonnement du Portique Nord 
des Thermes. Le couronnement n’a pas ete retrouve. Sur une autre face, une 
epigramme agonistique, que je ne public pas, celebrant le meme personnage. 

[Tot'S^] €(r7rov8aK6Tas‘ d7ro8exo[pi€]- 
[pr]^\ del rah Trpeirovcrats Kal 8iKa\^i\-- 
[ats*] Trpos* d^lap pLapTvpiais Trjs Xapu^ 

4 [ 7 rp]oraT?; 5 ^ 7r6Xea>9 tSp *^(j)eala>p Kal 
[€rv]p7}8opLeP7j9 m oiKeloLS roh irdp- 
[Traji'd'j/a^ots’^/catjOcrarats^aAXats^Trd- 
[XjecrtP eV rots* €7rt^at'eb“t2/ reSt' di'- 
8 [8]pdip vwdpx^^ TTphy evSoKtpbrjacp 

^ Je ne mets entre crochets que les lettres qui ne se lisent dans aucun des deux exemplaires 
de Tinscription, L’un de ces exemplaires, restitue et interpret^ par Hepding, ^tait pubMe 
ct mal restitue dans I. von Pergamon, n. 379 ; IGR/IV, 304* Onlisait, ala fin ; aTTOKwra^ 
<jri^aa[vra rrjvBe Trj\v odcav l€pa[v . D’ou Passerini, 275 : “ Dobbiamo 

pero immaginare che Cesare, nel suo viaggio per TAsia dopo la vittoria di Farsalo, abbia 
concesso a Smime qualche beneficio analogo a quello reso a Pergamo, dove sappiamo 
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[/c]ara TrXeiov de ri Trjs irepi Trjv evvoi- 
[a]v poTnjs mrovefxova-Tjs ry Xafx- 

12 TTporaTTf TtoXei rSiv ^ A^poSei(riicov 
[ttJpos* t^p woXXa koll i^mpera ire pi 
[r]i7i^ apTiSoa-ip rrjs^ (f>iXocrTopyias^ 

€(ttIp avrfj SUaca^ Koi 8ta ravra 
16 Kip. KyiXXia cr^paro^ pep acTKrjcrLP 
ewapeXopePOPy adX7)(rem Be 
TOP yeppacoraropy l3lov Be kcu Trpo- 
aipeaeco^ top aepporarovy a>$ ip av- 
20 tS Tracrap KeKpandai rrjp dper^p ocrrjp 
Kal acoparo^y aTroSe- 
^apeprjs^ pep TfoXXaKi^ Kal ip roh 
(j)0apovorLP dySxTLP oh iKOcrprjcrep 
24 BiarrpeTrm Kal perd Trdarjg dya>- 
PLcrpepos dpBpeiaSy pdXiara Be 
ip T(S tSp 'OXvpTTLCop dySpiy on Trpo- 
Tpe^jrapepTjs^ avrop m TrarplBo^ 

28 r^s* 7r6Xe(09 eis to TeXecoraTOP t£p 
dycoptcrpaTCOP Kcci t^p KpicriP tcop dp-- 
Bpcop peTeXdelpy irraKOvcra^ /ca[i] 

Treicrdeh Ty irpoTpOTry tov^ Te dp- 
32 TiiTaXov9 KaTTjycopLcraTO Kal peTOL 
TOcravTTjS' Bo^rjs' top kotipop a2^[€]~ 

BrjcraTO m ip Toh pdXiaTa tUp 
evBoKtprjadpTcop dycoPtcrpaTCOP 
36 KaTapidpeLcrdat T 7 ]p dpBpeiap av- 
rod Kal TTpodvpLav • Bid TavTa e- 
So^ep * py p^XP^^ poPTjs^ rrjs ypd>- 
(rem9 toop TrapoPTcop prjBe toop a- 
40 TraPT7]crdpT(0P /cara Kaipop Tcp crra- 
Bl<^ aTrjpac Typ rrepl tovtcop papTvpi- 
aPy dXXd ydp Kal 7 rapaKaTad€cr 0 [ai] 5 t[a] 

TOVTOV Tov '^(j)icrpaT09 €tl /ia[A]- 
44 Xop avTOP Ty TraTpiBi. 

U est interessant d’avoir im nouveau decret pour uti athlete. 

Car cette serie de documents est encore assez pauvrement foumie. 
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Jen connais cinq autres exemples, que je numerote ci-apres de 
B aF.i 

B. BCH, 1899, 555, n- 4i -B ; Sylloge\ 740. Dans la prenuere 

moitie du F" sikle av. Delphes deceme la proxenie et autres 

privileges a un athlete de Smyme, Hermokrates, et a son pere, 
Hermodoros : 

7rapayeP7}0€PreS‘ eVl top aywva rS>v Tlv0la>p Tre'iroirjpTat rap apa- 
(Ttpo^ap KokaP Kal evayrjpiova kcu a^lap ra^ IBias TrarpiSo^ Koi rod 
ajMripov ddpioVy dwoSei^cp diS6pT€S‘ kcu Trepi top ^lop aymyd^^ 
'EppoKpdrov9 Se Kal irporepov rag Kara rap d0Xr](np dpcrds Sid rap 

avpcyws vrr avTOv ycpopiipap yvpipacndp^ yp(i)(T 0 ePTO 9 '^ aycopi^aficpov 
Se KOI eVi Tov dyS>P 09 d^l (09 rd^ Trepi eavrop a 0 \r](TiQS^^ 

C. Olympia, n. 54-55 ; 1073. Decret des Eleens 

decernant le droit de cite au pancratiaste Tib. Claudius Rufus, de 
Smyme, qui a fait match nul {lepdp) ® aux Olympia. Second si Me 
de notre ere. 

D. GIBMj 794.® D&ret de ot arro t7]9 olKovpiepTjS' dOXTjral Kal 
oi TovTcop eTTicrrarai ’ pour EujSouAos* ^ ATtoXXoScopov de Knide, 
defunt : Std re to evyeph avrov Kal [ro rdip] Trpoyopcop (f>iX6T€i/xop 
Kal TO irepl rrjp dOXrjcnp Xapir pop , \to^ Trp66vpiov avrov Kal jxeya- 
Xocjyvh irepl rrjp d0X7]aip. Second on troisiMe siMe de notre he. 

E. LW, 1620 ; Liermann, Analecta epigr. et agon., p.70, n. XIIL 
Decret de Fassociation des athlMs pour Kallikrates d^Aphrodisias, 
pancratiaste.^ Sous Hadrien. 

^ II n’y faut point ranger le dicxct <J’£pIi^e (IIF sMe av. J.~C.) Ephesos, II, n. 5. Comme 
Font vu Ad. Wiihelm,J(Areshefie, 17 (1914), p. 9i> et P. Roussel, REG, 1924, 354 > il ‘‘ nous 
montre la cite, non point confeant la TroXcrela X des atUetes vainqueurs [s/r Ch. Picard, 
iphhe et Claros, 196], mais, par la vente du droit de cit6, se procurant les ressources neces- 
; saires a rentrainement de ces athlkes.” Les deux atfalkes ont deja ^te vainqueurs, wporepov 

re VLKWVT [esr] (1. 2) et doiveiit encore vaincre, iripovs vcK^qaeiv dyoovas (1. 3 ) J knr “ 6pistate 
(cf. Etudes AnatoUennes, p. 139, n. i) se pr&ente devant le conseil (L 4) ; il est question de 
leur entramement et de leur sejour h F^tranger (U. 7 et 9 : pLeXirrjv Kal els dXXas XPvi^^] ^ 
[e^ls rrjv daKrjcrtv Kal rrjv iySrjplavy 

^ Sur Farchonte Agesilaos, voir G. Daux, Delphes au JP et au sikle, pp, 623-624. 
s ^Interpretation de Ad. ‘Wilhelm, Anz, Ak Wien,, 1922, pp. 20-21 ; HomoHe et 

■i; Pomtow, rav yevop^evav yvp,vacjiav. 

I: ^ Sur la signification modeste de cette expression, cf. Rev. Phil, 1930, p. 29. 

^ Rev, Phil, 1930, pp. 27-28. 

® Cf, Ad. WiUieim, Arch.'-ep, Mitt, Ost,, 20 (1897), pp. 62-63. 

^ Ce ne sont pas les presidents de Fassociation, comme on a cru, mais les entraineurs et 
soigneurs des adilte (cf l&tudes AnatoUennes, p. 139, n. i). 

® Cf O. Gottwald, Comm. Vind,, HE (1937), pp- 12-14. 
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F. CIG, 2B11 h ; LW, 1620 a ; Liermann, he. cit, p. 86, n. XV. 
Decret de rassociation des athletes pour Aelius Aurelius Menandros 
d’Aphrodisias, pancratiaste, xystarque a Antioche de Pisidie. Sous 
Marc-AurMe. 

Je considere le decret public ci-dessus comme un decret d’Ephese. 
On felicite la ville d’Aphrodisias et Aur. Achille d’Aphrodisias, 
a I’occasion de la victoire remportfe par cet athlete aux Olympia 
d’Ephese ( 1 . 26). Ces concours ephesiens apparaissent frequem- 
ment dans les documents agonistiques.^ 

A I’epoque imperiale, ce fut monnaie courante que d’accorder 
le droit de cite a des athletes. Si nous n’avons conserve qu’im 
decret de cette sorte (C), les inscriptions de Delphes enregistrent, 
sous la br^ve forme AeX(f>ol ireLiXTejo-av TroXureia ou AeXejioi 
AeXcpov eTTOiTfcrav ou AeXejlol iroXeLTrjv kul fiovXevT^u iTrolr^crav, 
que le droit de cite a ete accorde a quelque athlke.* Surtout 
les inscriptions sur des bases de statues d’athletes mentionnent a 
profusion les multiples droits de cite coUectionnes par ces gens. 
Un seul exemple : le pancratiaste Demostratos Damas de Sardes 
etait citoyen d’Alexandrie, AntinooupoHs,^ Athenes, Lacedemone, 
Corinthe, Argos, d’^lide, de Delphes, Ephese, Smyrne, Milet, 
Tralles, Pergame, Nicomedie, Naples.® Le decret pour Achille ne 
lui accorde pas cet honneur si banal ; il ne lui accorde meme 
aucun honneur ; ce n’est pas proprement un decret honorifique, 
mais, exactement, une jxapTvpia, xm “ temoignage.” Je ne puis 
m’etendre ici sur la forme et I’usage de la p.apTvpla et du -^riepiarpa 
pLapTvprjTLKov (opposd au -^T^efiicrp-a ripnjTiKov) ; j’en ferai I’histoire 
Hans mon ouvrage sur les honneurs a I’epoque imperiale. Dans 
notre document, d’une part la paprvpia doit porter les merites 
d’Acliille a la connaissance yvcocreccs) * des gens ; ceux 

^ Dans Rev. Phil., 1930, p. 52, n. 8, j’ai renvoy^ aux monnaies d’^ph^se et j’ai cite 
treize inscriptions de diverses provenances. Ajouter ces inscriptions d’fiph^se ; CIG, 
2999 (cf. LW, 173) ; LW, 160 ; Ephesos, IV, n. 13 (^OXvfima lepa IcreXacrriKa, dMirap- 
yavvTOs Tov Selves, imixeXtjdevros t-qs ’OXvpumaSos rov Selves) ; Jakreshefte, 30 (1937), 
l^iblatt, 213. 

® Fouilles Delphes, III i, 200 : 77 . 0 Xa. ElXavScavos jratSorpt^ij? ; 220 : A. 'IrovX- 
Xrjvos ’ATr6Xav<rTos Zfivpvalos yvpLvacrrqs ; BCH, 1928, 420 : KvivtIXios KapTtojiopos 
'Ejteaios Kal ’HXeles, dpxvypaiipmrevs iverrov. 

®7G,XrV, 1105. Cf. Rev. PM.J 1930, pp. 46 sqq. ; Sardis, n. 79. 

* Cf. pLexpt Tas Tuiv Ee^axrr&v yvuxseets TTpoKoi/iavra dans un decret de Byzance 
(cf. Etudes Anatoliennes, p. 228). 
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qui out assiste dans le stade a sa victoire ^ ne doivent pas etre seuls 
a la connaitre. D’autre part, par ce decret, on “ recommande ” 
AcHUe i sa propre patrie (irapaKaTadeadaL 8ia TovSe rod yjnj^icr- 
fiaT 09 avTOV ry TraTpcSt). 


Le decret nous donne un bon exemple du style emphatique et 
recherche qui est habituel dans les documents de I’epoque imperiale. 
Je ne puis etudier a I’occasion d’une inscription ce style si remar- 
quable, pour lequel les documents se multiplient heureusement. 
Je noterai seulement quelques rapprochements emprunt& aux in- 
scriptions les plus voisines par leur sujet. 

La construction du decret est la suivante. Tous les considerants 
sont redig& en phrases au genitif absolu ( 11 . 1-37) • Trjs TroXecos tS>v 
’^( pecrlcov aTrobexppivrjS — kcu (rvvrj8op,ivr}s , — kcu airov€p.ovar]s — , koll 
’AxiXXea dirode^apevrjf. Toutes les autres propositions viennent 
s’inserer dans ce cadre. 


Ll. 1-15. Considerations generales : la vdle d’Ephese a I’habi- 
tude d’estimer les gens de valeur, meme s’ils ne sont pas Ephesiens, 
et elle a une speciale affection pour Aphrodisias. 

Ll. 1-4. Ephese honore les gens zeles en leur d&emant les 
“ t^moignages ” convenables. Sur diroSex^crOai cf. notamment Ad. 
Wilhelm, Afeijd. JTiVn, 1928, pp. 132-133.® 

Ll. 4-9. Ephese fehcite les gens de valeur comme s’ils etaient 
ses propres citoyens {(Tvvr}Sop.ev7}9 dis oIkhols toIs irdvirav d-yaOois). 
Elle considere comme un bonheur {cvtvxv) * tous les avantages 
de gloire ( 00 -a — Trpoy evSoKLptjaiv i^aipera) que procurent aux autres 
villes le fait qu’eUes ont pour citoyens des hommes eminents 



^ Pour rwv d 7 TavTr]crdvTO)v Kara Kaipdv rm crraBlcpf cf. BCHt 1885, 1 24 sqq., 11 . 38 
sqq. (ce document est etudie dans mcs Andes epigraphiques et philohgiqms, ch. I, 8), di^cret 
des Tecimites reurds a ephese, ou Ad. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, 24 (1929), p. 192, a restitue : 
roL$ d 7 r[avrd)](nv (et non d 7 r[oTeAo{/]< 7 tv) rov iv rfj [jLeyicrrri Kal Trpcorrj pLTjrpOTrQXet 
rrjs ^Aalas — *E^eat(x}v ttoAcl twv p^eydXcov ^E<f>€( 7 'qa)v rrevraeTqptKOV dydova, Le nou- 
veau texte vient appuyer cette restitution. 

^ En fran^ais, on peut souvent rendre dirohix^uBm par “ agreer.” 

^ Avec ce document de Sardes {Sardis, n. 8, 11 . 35 sqq.) : 6 diroBe^dpevo^ adrdv — 

iTrqviydri ripdv avrov • BeBoyBai — rds pev reipds avrov els rovs ivvopovs virepredeXcrOat 
Xpdvovs, T^v Se Tov Bijpov els at/rdv paprvplav BeBrjXdkrOat Bed rovBe rov ijsri<j>L(yparos 
elvat re adrdv iv rrj KaXXccnji Kal ev rovroes dTToBo)(7j, 

^J'attendrais id un partidpe, tel que 'qyovpevrjs- Mais ocra — evrvxq peuvent peut- 
etre se rapporter a crvvrjBopevrjs- 
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(iTTi^avels) . C’est dire qu’elle n’est point jalouse que les aiitres 
villes aient de grands hommes et qu’eUe sail eUe aussi les honorer. 
L’association des musiciens, ecrivant, en 130, a la ville d’Herakleia 
du Pont ^ pour lui chanter les louanges d’un de ses citoyens, emploie 
cette phrase (11. 18-19) • (rvvTjBoixevoi 8e on tolovtov evrvyrjcre 
TroXeiTTjv. 

Je n’avais pu debrouiller la construction des lignes 10-15, ou 
on rappelle les rapports d’afFection entre Ephese et Aphrodisias. ® 
Une suggestion de J. Keil permet de comprendre ce passage, 
au prix d’une legere correction : Kara TrXetou Se n t^s irepl r^v 
evvoiav poTrrjs airope/jLOVorrjs rf) XafiTTpordry ttoXcl rav A^poSetcriewi' 
Trpoy Tjp TToXXd kcu i^aipera wepl ryv avTiSocnv rys ^iXocrropylas 
iarlv ocvrf] SiKaia, “ accordant davantage encore quelque chose 
de son inclination a la bienveillance a la tres brillante viUe 
d’Aphrodisias envers laquelle elle a beaucoup de droits erriinents a 
un echange d’affection.” On peut d’aiUeurs avoir ryv employe 
comme relatif. 'H Trepl ryv evvoiap pom}', c’est "la propension, 
I’inclination a la bienveillance.” 

Lignes 16-3 7 : tout depend du seul verbe d7ro8e^ap.€pr}s. Apres 
les generahtes, on en vient au beneficiaire du decret. Son doge 
gendal remplit les hgnes 16-21. Il a “assume I’entrainement 
physique.” Pour dcrKycns, cf. Rev. Gr., 1893, p- i 85 > 29 : 

vmviav iXopevop nip eV dperyv dcrKyaiP (lasos) ; Rev. Arch., 
1899, II, p. 37 (IG, IP) : T^y Trept Adyouy darKrjcrecos (Eleusis) ; 
GIBM, 606 : 7rac8a K(opcp8ov dperys evcKa Kal aaxppopos daKyosco^ 
Kal rys rrepX ryp mroKpimv cpirupias (Ephese).® Aux hgnes I 7 “I 9 
on oppose, comme il est habituel, le metier (ici dOXycns), pour lequel 
on vante la “ noblesse ” d’Achille, et la vie privee, la conduite (^/oy 
KCU TTpoaipeaLs), ou Ton vante sa “ dignite ” ; yeppaios, creppos ,^ — 
et leurs superlatifs — ■ sont des epithdes a la mode a cette date, et bien 
caracteristiques du decorum de Tepoque. A ces eloges se rattache 
une proposition en ©y, comme il est si frequent dans le style des 

^ G. Hirschfeid, Sltzungsber, Ak. Berto/ 1888, p. 882, n. 44; cf. Mordtmami, Atk 
1889, p. 316 ; G. Hirschfeid, GIBM> 31 . 794, n. I. ^ 

^ Sous Vcspasien, la ville d'Aphrodisias el^ve une statue h £phese 8td re r^v rrpos 
rovs Ue^acrrovs evad^ecav Kal r^v rrpos rrjv vecoKopov ^E<j>e<ji(x>v 'TtoXiv evvoiav {Nmn. 
Zcto//r., 52 (1919), p. 117, n. 4). 

^ Il est question de rentralnement (ao'/oyo'is*) d’athl^tes dans le decret d’£pli&e cite ci- 
dessus, p, 232, n. i. 

^ Pour aepLvorr)^, cf provisoirement JR.et'. &. Gr,, 1936^ p. 245, n. 2 et 3. 
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documents honoriftques sous 1’ Empire ^ : “ a tel point qu’il est un 
melange de toutes les vertus de lame et du corps.” Dans un decret 
des athletes (E) le pancratiaste Kallikrates est ainsi loue : 

aTTO TTpcoTrjs T^XiKLas ei[y ras 6]i5oi'S' Trj^ aperrjs TpoTrels iSpScri [koI 
Tro\voLS €KTrjcraTO rpv evKXerj do^av, — 8id re Trjv 6AdKA[9jjOov] 
auT(p Tre^iXoTTOvrjpiVTjv ao(j)Lau' crdpaTi yap {/[rrjep^dXXcov dirav- 
ras dpyaiovs idavp-dcrdr] [r^v <j>u](rLV, ^j/'vxps' re i7rtp.eXovp€vos- 
ipaKapllQero top rpoirov. 



Apres cet eloge, le texte mentionne les relations anterieures 
d’Achille avec les £ phesiens, pour terminer par la victoire aux 
Olympia qui a ete I’occasion precise de ce decret (U. 21-24). La 
ville avait eu Foccasion deja souvent d’apprecier Achille dans les 
concours precedents, h tqIs (f>ddvov(rtp dymcriv. ^ En y participant 
d les avait embellis de fa^on eclatante,” iKoap-pcrev diaTrpeTras ® ; 
on ne saurait etre plus flatteur ; de meme le decret des Eleens pour 
Rufus (C), qui a fait match nul et qui a lutte jusqu’au soir avec 
son adversaire, dit que ce pancratiaste a to ocrov icf avT(p kuI av^p- 
aavTL Kal crvvKOcrp.'pcravTt top dydpa ( 11 . 43-44). Achille avait 
lutte avec tout le courage possible, p-erd irdcrps dp8pew‘, meme 
expression pour Rufus (C, 1. 5-6) : rwp Kaff iavrop irapKpaTiacrToip 
dpSpela re Kal orco^poo-vp-p SiepePKapra. 

Ligne 26 : Ephese a apprecie Achille au concours des Olympia, 
parce que — ; de ce on depend tout le reste de la phrase jusqu’ a 
la fin des considerants. La ville a “ exhorte,” a “ excite ” Achille 
a participer au concours des hommes. Elle Fa fait, par un zHe 
affectueux, comme si elle eut ete sa patrie, wy TrarplSos.* Les 

^ Cf. par exemple Ad. Wilhelm, Anatolian Studies Ramsay, p. 423. 

^ Pour <j> 0 dvcjt)v, cf. cette inscription pour un architecte d’^Antioche du Meandre : iv 
TToXXois Kal j> 9 dvovaiv epyois BoKi^jxeta hovra — Kal vvv iwl rots’ rrjXiKovrois epyois 
^vhoKLprjaravra (BCH, 1883, 271) ; a Nysa : Kal im rats <l>davovG'aLS Xeirovpyiais 
yevofMevov rov ^AttoXXwviov irpoyrov dpxovra {ibid., iS). 

^ A larrp^TTcuSi BLa 7 rp€ 7 T€cv appartiennent au langage des documents de cette epoque. 

^ C£ les formules semblables ou on loue un Stranger de s’^tre employe vwcp rrjs rroXews 
(hsvTTep IBias TrarpCBos {BCH, 1935, 436-437). Dans le decret d^Athenes JG, IP, 871, 
1. 5 et 6, au lieu de [ — Stjfcatcos' av vrrkp 1/ — , je retablis : koI cos clv virep t§[tW 
TrarplSos — ] <l>povT[li,€L r'^s TroAewy]. Outre les inscriptions d’Athenes et de Crete 
citfe BCH", he. cit.j cf. Fouilles Delphes, ni4, n. 59, 1 . 7, decret de Delphes pour un 
rh^teur de Mazaka en Cappadoce, <j>iXoriixovp,€.vos cos vn-ep ISlas TrarplSos Kal rroXircov, 
et Valmin, Inscr. de la Messenie (1929), p. 16, n. 2, I. 6-8, decret de Thouria pour un 
Lacedanorden, qui rots re rrapayeivopidvoLS TTor* avrov [TroActraJts* vapexofievos 
evxp'Tjcxrov iarov ev re 7 rapaKX[rjcreai] Kal Kpierrjpicov Trapaardaeaiv Xeyoov Kal vrrepav- 
6 ev\r 6 }v ^0)9 vreep IBCcov rroXeirdv. 
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mots 7 rpoTp 4 'rr€(x 6 ai ct it porpoTrfj $ont frequents dans les documents 
honorifiquesd A Olympic (C, 11 . 36-38), Rufus a ete 
TTC/ol Tr]v veiKTjv iXirlSo^ im irXeicrTOv dycovl^ea-Oac irporptwopevos. 
Notre decret permet sans doute de mieux comprendre une inscrip- 
tion de Metropolis de Phrygie [MAMA, IV, 132), gravee sur la 
base de la statue d’xm vainqueur au pancrace : 

’Erei/iT^tre Kvp. yi€vv4as 0 dspecos' drycovoOiTrjs Avp. 'AXe^aj/- 
8 pov Tietou TrpoTpeyj/ap.eurjs rijs iroXecos IvBo^cas dyoovtcrdpevop 
ttv6lkS)V Tray Kpdriov. 


Comme il est frequent, I’agonothete a eleve a ses frais la statue 
d’un vainqueur. ® Le premier editeur, W. M. Ramsay, a explique : ® 
“ TTpoTpeirearOac expresses the authorisation by the city : cp. rov 
crvXXoyov TrpoTpe^apiivov, Mous. Sm. n° aXa' (Teira).” Mais irporpi- 
TTscrdai ne pent jamais signifier “ autoriser,” mais bien “ exhorter, 
exciter.” Tel est le sens dans 1 ’inscription de la vallfe du Kaystre 
que 1 on cite * : Avp. Aap^LoraXos YIXovtlodvos Ei(j)ea'i 0 S' dyopavopurjcras 
rdyiov, vvv 8id avXXoyov^ irporp^'lfapLevov avrov M. Avp. 'Apn- 
fit8copov — (piXocre^da-Tov) fiovXdpxov, vfxvtpBov Trjs ayiccTdryjs 
'Aprep-tSos, Tov wpo^armTOs ryy KUTOiKias, eScoKep vTrep [/cryjcrecoy 
[d/)x]i?? Xoyca-lreLas telle somme]. Il s’agit de la summa honoraria 
qu’un personnage a ete “ exhorte ” a verser. D’autres documents 
de la meme provenance parlent aussi de la meme TrpoTpoTrr } ; on voit 
qu’elle a du etre fort pressante, sans doute peu agreable pour les 
interess& : deux persoimages XoyiarTevcravTis [r^y Ta)v\ ’ ATrarerpr)- 
vS>v KaroiKLas — eVt pia (f>tXoTecpla [/ccd] 86vt€s top Xoyop, Kara r^p 
TTpoTpOTT^p Toid^ioXoycoTarov T. $A. AevKiov 'le'paKOS e8a>Kap 
Trap kavTWP e^cod^v els t^p eirLcrKevrjv rov peydXov fiaXavlo 
dpyvplov Stjpdpia crv' ® ; Avp. MSp/coy— ’E^eVioy, i-rrel Kal raxeiop 

in entrainerait trop loin de donncr les exemples de TTporpitreadai que j’ai rassembles 
Pour TrporpoT^ cf. Ath. Mitt., 1910, p. 408, 3-4 ; [rvyxdveiv] rrjs t&v in’ eiepy^aLai 
TSTipripevMV 8o6?s Trpos nporpoTrrjv r<u[v oAAcuv] ; Ad. Wilhelm, Neue Beitrage, III, p. 48 
(Hyllariina [cf. Etudes Amtolknnes, p. 513, n. i], Aphrodisias, Termessos). 

* J en craiterai dans mon ouvrage sur les concours. 3 p. 758. 

^ Mover. Spvpv., II, p. 39 ; bien meilleur texte dans Ath. Mitt, '1878 p. sd n 3 
{IGR, IV, 1665). ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

3 J’entends : “ par devant Tassemblee.” 

3 IGR, IV, 1663, Nouvelle edition : Keil et von Premerstein, UR Reise in Lydien 
n. 1 16. Je ponctue difKremment de Cagnat ; il ratache 80W r6v \6yov et Kar\ rd,v 
npenponriv, ponctuant d’une virgule entre ’lepaKos et eScoKav. Pourtant la 
avec 1665 ne laisse pas de doute sur I’interprdtation : ces deux personnages avaient 6t6 
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i8(OKa,Ka0m edos ^ 8t86vai, v7rep Kcopapx^s 8T]vapia fi, Trporpefa- 
p^pri 9 8e pe ira(rr,s kutockIus ^8<oKa-.^ C’est k wporporTT] que 
nous font connaitre les papyrus de I’epoque impenale, Imyitation 
a assumer une magistrature.^ Dans 1 inscription de Metropolis, si la 
%poTpo 7 rr] concernait fagonothke, il faudrait entendre qne la vine 
Ik exhorte a assumer les ffais de la statue de 1 athlete, lui a imposy 
cette charge. Je crois que ces mots se rapportent a h86^m aycovtcrd- 
pevov. Comme Acliille d’Aphrodisias a Ephese, Alexandros a 
Metropohs a ete vivement esiort^ par la ville a prendre part au 
concours. Il faut dkilleurs remarquer une expression. Une in- 
scription de la meme s&e honore Avp. ’AXe^auSpov KaptKov 
Mevveov iv86^cos veLK^cravra 7rv0LKa>v TrayKpariov aycdva Oepem 
^evv€avT ]9 TrpwTrjs ktX.® On dit de notre athlete, non point 
v€iKrj(ravTa, mais ivSo^cos aycovurapevov. La formule semble in- 
diquer que, si briUante qukit ete I’epreuve, le personnage na pas 
6 t 6 vainqueur.* Cette statue elevee par Ikgonothete nkurait-eUe 
point dedommage d’une defaite ou d’un match nul Ikthlke que 

sa patrie avait engage a concourir ? 

Revenons-en aux exploits d Achille d Aphrodisias. Ayant 
accede a la demande pressante de la ville, “ il a vaincu ses adversaires 
et il a ceint la couronne d’oHvier avec une telle gloire que son 
courage et son ardeur comptent au nombre des combats les ^plus 
renommes.” Pour Karapcepeicreai, cf. a Thyatire av8pa povs 
ekcKa Ka\ TraiSeias Kal apeT^!^ re TrdcrrjS iv Tols irparoLS ’Ayk? 
Karaptdpodp^vov {BCH, 1887, loi, 21-22).® Aux Olympia d Ephese 
le prix etait Fohvier sauvage (kotipos) comme a Olympie ; de meme 
aux Pythia de Tralles, de Perinthe, de Philippopolis, de Thessa.- 
lonique, d’Ancyre, des pommes etaient donnees comme aux Pythia 
de Delphes.® Pour perd Toa-avrrjs 86^s d)s, cf. le decret F, 1. 4 sqq. , 

loeistes (avec naturellement une summa honoraria, im pia ^tAoret/ata) ; ils Etaient sortis de 
charge, avaient rendu leurs comptes (Sdvre? rov Xoyov) ; ils accepterent pourtant, sur les 
instances de Hierax, de verser une somme supplementaire [e^cxidev). 


[es ; ajouter BCH, 1890, 239 ; 
et le texte d’ Antioche de Pisidie 
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adXrjcras eudo^ms kcu eirifMeXap hii toctovtov So^rfs irpoe^Tj as irparov 
p.ev aveXecrdai evTV)(as toctoutovs ayavas kcu do^dcrai Ka0 eKCLcrTov 
ayava T-qv XapTrpordrqv Trarplda avrov KqpvypLacriv kcu (rrecjxx.mis. 
— Les Eleens (C, 1. 26 sq.) disent atissi du pancratiaste Rufus: 
qycovlaaro p.eya ri kcu OavpiacTTov, et racontent en detail son match, 
nul en y melant des louanges : cttX toctovtov de /cat dpeTqs Koucvy^vylas 
TjXdcv acTTC ktX.; p-cxpt vvktos, as dcTTpa KaTocXa^etv, BicKapTepqcre 
-acTTC Kai VTTO Tav TToXeiTav tSv qp.eTepav kcu vwo Tav Trjs oIkov- 
pevrjs Ocarap crvp€tXeyp.epap im top lepaTUTOP Tap ’OXyp-iriav 
dyapa ^ davp.d^ea6at. 

Le decret ne precise pas quelle etait la specialite d’Achille. 
Mais il of&e une indication int&essante au point de vue agonistique. 
La ville a exhorte Acliille a affronter to tcXccotutop Tap dyapccr- 
p^uTap Koi TYjp Kplaip Tap dpSpap ( 11 . 28-30). Par “ Fepreuve 
supreme,” j’entends la lutte pour la couronne ; le d&ret pour 
Rufus decrit les preliminaires et les peripeties de ce dernier match ; 
j ai reuni aiUeurs une serie de textes, htteraires et epigraphiques, 
contenant lexpression dycow^eo-dat Trept too o-re^at/ou.^ 

La Kplcrts Tap dp8 pap, c est le concours des hommes, categone 
agonistique comme les TraiSes et les dyepeioi. Kplcris peut designer 
un concours,® mais il a un sens plus precis dans les inscriptions que 
je rassemble ici ; il designe une “ categoric ” athletique. Plu- 
sieurs textes montrent qu’d s’agit d’un classement par ages ; d’abord 
notre decret d Ephese, avec 1 expression q Kpicris Tap dp8pap. De 
meme : 

2. Aplirodisias CIG, 2810 b ; LW, 1620 b ; Liermann, loc. cit., 
p. 88 , n. XVI : statue du pancratiaste Menandros * 'Kpa\Top kcu 
po^pop Tap aw atapos ay[apicrdp€'\pop TpieTca Tas Tpeis Kpicr[^ets, 
Tratda], dyepccop, av8pa. 

^ Ce sont les spectateurs que le decret d’£ph^e appelle of irapovres Kal ol dnavTqcravTes 
KdTa Kaipov Tip cTTaSlwi* 

^ Rev. Phil.j 1930, pp. 28-29 ; itudes Anatoliennes, p. 140 ; et Eus., Eccl. hist, V, i, 38, 
comparant deux martyn a des athletes : ws Bca TrAecdmv Tjdrj KXijpcov e/cjSe^^ta/cdres* 
Tov avrcTTaXov Kai Trepl tov aT€<l>dvov avrov top dy cova eyovres. 

^ Voir les textes cites par P. Wolters, Zu gr. Agonen, Progr. Wurzburg, 1901, p. 12, 
XI. 23. Mais les deux inscriptions qu’il allegue sont k interpreter dans Ic sens plus restreint 
que je vais etudier et dont il donne trois exemples epigraphiques (Aphrodisias, Laodicee de 
Syrie, Larisa). 

^ Cf. ci-dessus, 233, et Rev. Phil, 1930, pp. 27-28. 
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3. Laodicee de Syrie : CIG, 4472 ; LW , 1839 ; IGR, III, 1012 ; 
le boxeur Aur. Septimius Eirenaios : fiouo^ iya J k tt}s eavrov rra- 
TplSos UTTO TTO.a-TjS' KpicTem aycovL(rdpL€v09 kcu veiKrj(ras tovs inroTeray- 
pivovs dySivas. Dans F^numeration des victoires, il y a en elFet les 
dv8pes, les dyeveiot, les TratSes et les HvOlkoI TratSey.^ 

4. Sparte : IG, Vi, 19 : un reglement determine ce que re- 
solvent les vainqueurs a la course (dolichos, diaule, course armee) 
et au pentathle ; les categories d’age sont F dvi^p, F dyevem, le Traty 
Kadapos et le rrcds Kpicrem rijs ' AyrjcriXdov.^ 

5. Aux Sebasta de Naples, le reglement I. von Olympia ^ n. 56 
traite, dans un passage mutil6, de la— /cp/o-ecoy a-rdSiov dv8p[wv] et de 
[ — K]pL(nv dycavurpa. 

6. Larisa; IG, IX2, 531, 1 . 32; Sylloge^, 1059, II: liste de 
vainqueurs ; apres le vainqueur TralBas TravKpdrLov ^iXcov ^iXcovos 
6 vmT€poSi on nomme ; Bevripas Kpicrem • iralSas TravKpdriop ■ 
Ew7raA/5yy Oepccrroyevov^. 

7. Corinthe : dans un catalogue de vainqueurs aux Isthmia,® 
ou Fediteur lisait, a la premiere ligne de la face B pi<re®tra, 
W. Peek * a reconnu : [K]plcrem a. Neuf lignes plus bas, Peek 
ecrit : [/cjpto-ewy /. Mais le chif&e 10 me parait beaucoup trop 
eleve. Comme Fediteur avait pointe Fiotci/je croirais volontiers 
qu’il y avait [K]pL(r€w 0. 

8. Hermoupolis Magna: liste d’athletes (cf. 1 . 45, 7ray/cpa- 
Tiacrrat) : Sammelbuch , 678, 1 . 6 ; \7r\aXaLcrT<u Kplcrecos a TraXrjS. 

9. On pent des lors comprendre cette inscription honorifique 

d’£phese (GIBM, 618) : [ — e’/c tS)v Ijdtcoi' 7raard>v rwv Kplaecov, kcu 
TO cTra^Aa hovra toIs povcriKOis kcu tois dOXrjTaLS €k tS)V ISlcov, Kai 
TravpyvpLapyfjcra.vTa t&v ' Aprepeconpcov, kcu dycovoOerrjcravTa rav 
peydXcav tlvOicav kcu dp^i-^pocrevoravra rcov eV 'lovlas kcu 'EAAt^ct- 
TTOVTov, Kal dyovoBerpcravra tS>v ypvao^opccv, Bopta kcu, Kciopas 
rfi TToXcL ® €iy TO dpyaiop yvpvdcrcop. Hicks a commente : As 

^ Ces derniers recoimus dans Rev, Phil, 1930, p. 4<5, n, i. 

^ P. Foucart expiiquait, Peloponn^se, n, 194 c : ” les agonothetes etaient charges de 
designer les vainqueurs. Mais Agesilaos s’etait reserve ce droit pour un certain nombre de 
combats. De la cette mention qui revient frequemment Trats KpLcreo^s rrjs ""AyiqatXdov. 

^Meritt, Corinth, VIII i, Greek Inscriptions (193 1)» n- ib. 

^ Gnomon, 1933, p. 4 -^ 6 . 

^ Sur ces dons de colonnes, cf. Etudes Anatoliennes, pp. 526-527 ; ajouter Ad. Wilhelm, 
Neue Beitrdge, IV, 62 (a Kestros) ; GIBM, 926 : rovs Kiovas ttJs* Aaiiaioivos arods 
€K Td)V ISlcov ovv rm TravreXei Koorfiw rr^v crrodv (Didymes) ; sur une colonne du gymnase 
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aycovod^TTfjs he may have paid the judges of all the contests.” Les 
Kpicreis sont evidemment, non pas les jugements sur les epreuves, 
mais les categories. 

10. Des fragments de Hstes de vainqueurs aux Sebasta de Naples 
portent ces mots : IG, XIV, 754- 2 ey 3 . Kpla{ea)s) 'jravKp{aTtacr- 
rds) — Kpicrecos 7 r€UT(d 0 Xovs;) ; 755 : [SeyS. K^picrem TrvKTay ; 
755 b ; [ 2 ey 3 .] Kplcreco^ crTaSia 8 [p 6 pLOvsi\- 

On a propose diverses interpretations de cette ^efiacrT^ Kpicris-^ 
Cette Kplo-ts, cela me parait evident, est une categoric d age, et n'a 
rien k voir avec la distribution des recompenses. Je Texplique par 
tons les textes reunis ci-dessus, notamment par celui qui est relatif 
aux Sebasta memes de Naples (n. 5), et, pour Tepithke jointe au 
mot KpicTLs, je rapproche specialement I’inscription de Sparte 
(n. 4), Trals Kplcreoof rrjs ’AyrjcnXdov. Nous trouvons deux 
KpiW?, deux categories, a rinterieur meme des waiSes , — qui for- 
ment, d’apres les n°® i et 2, la AcptViS', la categoric, des nalB^s , — ^ 
Sparte (n. 4) et a Larisa (n. 6). Cela s’explique aisement : les con- 
currents qui ne sont pas encore dans la classe des dvBpes ou des 
dyeveioi, mais dans ceUe des Trat^eyj peuvent 6tre tres inegaux ; 
Tun pent avoir 14 ans et I’autre 17 ; aussi est-on amene a edicter des 
regies sur Page des TratBes ^ et, k Toccasion, a faire plusieurs cate- 

dlasos (oil on a grav6 une liste dph^bique et un d^cret pour un eph^barque) At6Sa}pog 
0apyr]Xlov yvpivaQiapx^v rots viois koX rep Si)fi(p {GIBM, 925) ; a lasos encore, 
au sanctuaire d* Artemis Astias (Ath, Mitt,, 1889, p. 108) ; a Mylasa, sans doute au gymnase 
(ibid,, p. no) ; a Hypaipa (Mov€r€top IJpLvpv,, I, p. 129) : Kal c 5 v eBcoKe Kai 

Ketovcop, et aiileurs dans la vall6e du Kaystre (Keil et von Premerstein, IIP Reise, n. 113) ; 
dans la region de Bagis (Keil et von Premerstein, IP Reise, n. 235) ; h D(flos, au 
sanctuaire des dieux syriens, toute une s6rie de d^dicaces, 6 Seipa top Kecopa, gravSes sur 
des chapiteaux (Inscr. Dibs, 2267-2273) ; k Gerasa, sur les colonnes de Fagora d Betva 
i7TXi]pa)a€P (SEG, VII, 889-891) ; k Palmyre (H. Seyrig, Syria, 1937, P* 373 > avec k 
note i). 

^Kaibel, IG, XIV, 690, 6carte avec raison celle de F. Mie, Quaestiones agonistkae, 
Diss. Rostock, 1888 : “ F. Mie, p. 47, eos qui— i 7 ejS(a<^ff) Kplaem wStcrai, TrayKpa- 
Ttaarat— vocantur, gymnici cuiusdam coUegii sodales intellegit, cui nomen Uepacrrrjp 
(WP080P fuissc : nimis hoc insdte excogitatum est, neque /cptW i-q- ordo s, collegium esse 
potest, sicut interpretatur iUe titulis innisus male intellecds CIG, iSxo bet 4472 ” ; il proposait 
(p. 204, ad n* 754) : “ pertinet hoc (Sefi,) podus ad genedvum KpLaem, velut IJeSacrrov vel 

was das bedeutet, und ob 755, 755 ^ nun tiberall dasselbe ii'ejS. zu erganzen ist, bleibt bei der 
Tnimmerhaftigkeit der Inschriften ungewiss/^ 

^Le r^glement des Sebasta de Naples contenaitdes prescriptions k ce sujet (I von Olympia, 
56, 10 sqq.) : [p'q i^iaro) Be peebrepop perexeiv rov dywvos: tcop ^IraXtKWP tcr]oXvp 7 rlwy 
7] €7rraKai[B]€KiT7) • [/cat p€rexira)]aa[v diro p,kp iwramlBeKa pexpi ri]s etKomv irwv 

16 
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gories de iralhes. Les regies a ce sujet varient suivant les concours ; 
elles ne sont pas les memes aux Olympia, aux Pythia et aux Isthmia,^ 
et Suidas dit au sujet des Panathenees : kcu aycovL^erat Trais 
'la-d/jt-LKov TTpecr^vrepos Kal ayivetos koH avrjp. Aussi mentionne- 
t-on frequemment cette precision qu’une victoire a ete remportee 
dans les Tralles ’OXvpLTriKoi ^ ou les Traidey UvdiKol ® ou les Traide? 
'l(rdp.LKoL Dans un certain nombre de concours, il y a deux classes 
d’ages parmi les TraiSes, a la fois les UvOlkol et les 'la-OpuKoi ; ainsi 
aux Erotideia de Thespies,* aux Asklepieia de Kos ; ® on pourrait dire 
alors qu’il y a une TTparr) et une Sevrepa Kplcris parmi les Tratdes, 
comme a Corinthe (n. 7), Les grands concours crees k rimitation 
de ceux de la p&iode, ainsi les Aktia de Nikopolis, ont eu leurs 
regies aussi sur les limites d’age des Traidey ; d’ou I’existence des 
’AktiukoI Tratdey. Un pancratiaste a vaincu dans un concours 
d’Antiocbe dans la categoric des ’A/crta/cot Traide? {IG, XIV, 747, 
1 . 24) ; de meme a Alexandrie (ibid., 1 . 27), Kal tov iv ’AXe^avSpelai 
lepbv irevTaeTrjpiKov dySiva ’ AK[TiaKdv TralSau] TrayKpanov.^ Le 
nom de la Kplcrts aux Sebasta de Naples doit 6tre interprete de 
la meme maniere ; on aurait pu dire aussi 2 e/ 3 acrroi Traidey, de 
mdme que la categorie des 'AKnaKol iralBes pourrait etre appelee 
'Aktiuk^ KpLoris.’^ Nous connaissons aux Sebasta de Naples une 
autre categorie de Tratdey ; Menandros d’ Aphrodisias® avait vaincu 

'^X^Kias Ttalhoav dBXrjaem^^, fierd §€ rwirrjv^ dvBpwv. Quelques inscriptions nons 
donnent des precisions sur T^ge des concurrents dans telle categorie : IG, IV, 206 : 
A. ^IovXio9 NeiKocrrparos UapStavos Trat^ TraXaiar'^^ d<rLOV€lK 7 ] 9 f irojv ; TAM, II, 302 
(Xanthos) : dyoxviadpL^vov TraLBoxv TrdXrjv ircov Kal [Mirjvwv) S' ; 306 : dyoivi<jdp.€vo£ 
dvSpwv 'irdXrjv ircav eiKom. 

^ Th. Klee, Zur Gesck d, gymn, Agone (1918), p. 48, fixe a peu pres a 12-14 Tige des 
■TTatSes’ UvOiKoi) ^ 14-17 celui des iratBes ^ladpLiKoL 

® 1066, 11. 5-6. 

^ C£ provisoirement d’assez nombreux examples dans Rev, Phil, 1930, p. 46 (c£ Etudes 
dpigraphiques et philologiques, pp. 56 et 60). 

^SEG, III, 335 et 336. Le long fragment 335 vient d’etre republic comme inedit, 
par A. Keramopoufios, Arch, Eph,, 1936, Trapdpr, 44. Sur le n. 336, c£ &ude$ AnatoUennes, 

. p. 141. 

5 Th. Klee, lac, cit,, pp. 4-12. 

^ Kaibel restitue *AK[TiaKwv dyeveiwv^ ce qui n a pas de sens ; il n y a pas plusieurs 
sortes d* dyeveioi. Franz supplde avec raison "AKlrcaKcdv miScav]. 

■^G. Wissowa, IVock Klass, Phil, 1897, p. 766, a reconnu qu'il s’agissait d’une classe 
d^%e : “ so liegt doch die Vermutung nahe, dass ein Kaiser des 2. Jhdts. durch Stiftung 
neuer Kjranze zu den bisherigen 'qXcKlai der TraiBes' und dvBpeg die dritte hinzufugte und 
diese Alterstufe zur Erinnerung an die kaiserliche Stiftung noch eine Zek lang als cre^aor^ 
KptW bczeichnet wurde, bis sparer der gewohnliche Name dyiveioi auch hier eintrat. 

® Cf. plus haut, p, 239, n. 2. 
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Neav UoXiv ^e^aarra TTouScop KXavSiavav TravKpariv ; il y avait 
des KAau 5 iaz/oi iraiBes a cote des ^efiacrroL rraiS^s', ceux-ci con- 
servaient dans leur nom le souvenir d’ Auguste en Thonneur de qui 
furent crees les Sebasta de Naples, ceux- 1 ^ avaient ete insritu& en 
I’honneur de Claude ^ ; peut-etre en faut-il rdtablir la mention dans 
un fragment de liste de vainqueurs aux Sebasta.® 

Je crois qu’apres ces explications on comprendra une inscription 
d’Ephese, mal interpretee. 

II. CJG, 2954 ; LW, 139; GIBM, 482; Sylloge^, 867 c. 
Vers 160, T. Aelius Marcianus Priscus a ^te a'ycomOeTrjs kou Travijyv- 
pLapxijs rS)v p.€ydXa>v 'ApTep-Lorccop. Il a obtenu du proconsul 
iK^yeipias ely oXqp top iirdfpvpop tt^s 6eov pppa ; ® de plus il est 
loue pour les merites suivants : /cat rrjp ' ApreptcriaK^p Kpiaip 
KaracTT^crapTa Kal rd Oepara toi 9 dymPLcrrals av^rjcapra k(U 
dpSpid.PTaS' rap pcKTjcrdpTap dpacrr^crapTa. Selon Hicks, la Kpia-is 
serait la decision des juges qui attribuent les prix du concours ; 
il y aurait une delicate allusion a une augmentation du salaire des 
juges.* Dittenberger a vu qu’il s’agissait des concours : “ novo 
certamine adiuncto cui proprium nomen ’Apre/ticrta/o) /cptcrty.” 
On pent serrer de plus pr& : I’agonoth&te a institu^ une nouvelle 
cat^gorie de concours ; en Fhonneur de la d&sse il y a eu des 
’ ApTepicrcaKoi TratBes, analogues aux HvOlkoX et aux ’AKTtaKol 
iraiBes. 

Je retrouve enfm le mot Kplcris dans deux autres inscriptions, 
n. 13 et 14, plus loin, p. 245 et 246. 

Il reste a preciser d ou vient cet emploi de Kpicns au sens precis 
de “ categoric d’ages dans les concours.” ® Je ne crois pas que ce 

^ C£ Liermami, he, city p. 95 : “ Denominatio igitur derivanda est ab imperatore 
Claudio, cuius memoriam Neapolitaiii propterea in ordine pueroruni speciali retinebant, 
quia Claudius ipse in ludis Neapolitanis musicis gymnicisque certavit necnon, cum anno 43 
p, Cbr. n. comoediam Graecam docuit, de sententia iudicum coronatus est.” 

XIV, 755 6, ligne 2. On a : — XavZ vacat IJaw — ; Kaibel: [iC]Aav8(toff) 
ndvi/[vxo$' ?]. Mais il semble que les noms des vainqueurs soient aux lignes i, 3 et 5, ceux 
des ipreuves aux lignes 3, 4 et 6, On aurait alors pcut--etre : [i?']Aau8(tai/ous‘). 

^ C£ Andes AmtoUenneSy 17S, 

4 ** Tbe words dprefju.maK'^ Kplcris are obscure. Most probably the improvement in 
the Kplais or adjudgment of the prizes which is thus delicately alluded to was the increased 
salary of the judges through the generosity of tlm dycovoOdTr^s*" 

^ On a signals plus haut les erreurs commises par ceux qui y voyaient une mention du 
jugement et de rattribution des prix (Kaibel, p. 241, n. i ; P. Foucart, p. 241, n. 2 ; Hicb, 
p. 241 et 243). 
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soit une restriction dii sens de “ concours.” ^ Plutot cela vient de 
la Kpla-is initiale par laquelle on est admis a un grand concours et 
dasse dans telle ou teUe categorie. 

Trois inscriptions agonistiques nous foumissent le terme Kpidas. 

1. A Mytilene : IG XII 2, 388 ; P. Wolters, he. cit., pp. 13-14. 

Fig. 12 : 'Avekt^TOs ’Aveiic^TOv 8 ls, 8 oXLxa 8 pop.os, vuKrjaas h 
Ylepyapucp ’ Aa-KX’^weia 0 Koi iv SvaTeipot^ Tuplfiveia, Kpideh iv 
AeA^oif, aycavia-apievos Neat' IToAtt', ‘'Aktm,^ errj k. 

2. A Samos : Gnei'm, Description de Patmos et de Samos, pp. 228- 
229 : AdXov ’O^eAAiOJ' 'Attlkov — KpiOdvra els ’OXvfima ra ev 
Tleia-p iraihcov arradtov,^ vetKrj<ravTa tov errawpiov ev rtp iepep Trjs 
^acrtXewv deois "Upas dycova Tra/dcof irdXrjV. 

3. A Antioche de Pisidie : JRS, 1913, 294, n. 23 : Map. Ovei- 
peiov M.apK.iavov veiKT^cravTa iraiSoov TrdXrjv dydva Ma^ipudviov 
Oeptihi TO Sevrepov ^ rrarpls, 8 La{ 0 ) ^da-avra KXijpovs ^ , Kpidevra 
Tlvdeia ev 'AvKVpa koL dy(ovi(rdp.evov evSo^cos. 

L’editeur de ce dernier texte, J. G. C. Anderson, commente : 
“ Kpidevra means simply ‘ who was a competitor ’ ; cf. CIG, 
2810 b [Aphrodisias ; ci-dessus,239, n. 2], and CIG, 4472 — [Laodicee ; 
ci-dessus, 240, no. 3].” Ce sens est arbitraire,* et on ne voit pas 
pourquoi on aurait ajoute : kcu dyavicrdpLevov ev 86 ^a>s. KptOels 
signifie, je crois, que Tathlde a subi la Kpicris pr^liminaire aux Pythia 
d’Ancyre et a de admis a y concourir ; il a de “ selectionnd.” ® 
De m^me le stadiodrome Samien a de accepte aux Olympia dans 
la categorie des TraiSes ; de meme le dolichodrome MytilMen aux 
Pythia de Delphes.® Tous trois ont de vaincus,’ du moins ils 
avaient d6 admis a lutter a ces grands concours.® 

^P. Wolters, he, signalant Pcmploi de Kplms au sens de “ Wettkampf ” (c£ ci'-dessus, 
239, n. 3), ajoute : “ Mitimter wird Kplcns aber auch noch in etwas engerer Bedeutung ge- 
braucht, um einen bestimmten AbscMtt der Wettkampfe zu bezeichnen. [II renvoie aux 
insCTiptions d* Aphrodisias et de Laodicee]. In der Inschrift aus Larissa . . . heisst es . . . also 
offenbar zwei Gruppen von Kampfem.” 

^ II faut ponctuer entre les deux noms : il s’agit des Sebasta de Naples et des Aktia de 
Nikopolis. 

® Ponctu^ ainsi dans BCH, I 935 r 485, n. 4. 

^ Je ne comprends pas la valeur, pour etablir ce sens, du rapprochement avec les deux 
inscriptions. 

^ Cf. Eusebe, Chron, (ed. Schone, I, 200) : iKKpidels TraiScav TTvyfiiQVt ** elimine pour 
la boxc categorie enfants.** 

® P. Woken, loc^ ciL, p. 13, n. 27, ^crivait : ** Wie hier das KpiOds zu verstehen sei, 
zumal im Gegenstaz zu aytaviaap^vost ist nicht klar. Das letztere muss dock wohl einen 

[For notes 7 and 8, see opposite page. 
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III. Inscriptions de Troade 

Sterrett a public autrefois, parmi les inscriptions d’Assos, un 
mince fragment d’une inscription agonistique : Papers Amer. Sch. 
Ath., I (1885), p. 71, n. XL VII, “ fragment of athlete inscription ” : 

• lAi 
NEIKHS/ 
nAbKPATIC 
4 HAYAIIAO 
2EiriNP 

IV 

U a restitue, aux lignes 2 et 3, veLKriar\^a.vTa eVdo^coy | 
TravKpaTio\y\. Ce fragment se trouvait alors “ in wall of mosque 
of Pademlee.” Badendi ou Pademli, le “ village des amandes,” 
est situe a une qumzaine de kilometres a I’Ouest des ruines d’Assos. 
Beaucoup plus proche est une autre ruine importante, le sanctuaire 
d’ Apollon Smintliien pres du village de Kulakli,^ a environ six 
kilometres en descendant un vallon, au Nord-Ouest. Du Smintheion 

erfolglosen Versuch, also eia Unterliegen, bezeiclmen, ersteres darni vielleicht einen zweiten 
Preis. Dass dergleichen angefuhrt wird, erklart woH das jugendliche Alter des Verstor- 
benen.** Les trois athletes dont j’ai reuni id les inscriptions sont en efFet des athletes pen 
glorieiix. L’inscription d^Antioche de Pisidie montre que KpiBivra ne pent signifier (ce 
qui serait d’ailleurs bizarre en soi) “ ayant obtenu un second prix” ; on a en cffet la succession 
KpiBivra Kal dycx>vi(X(ipi,€vov Si on dit du Mytilenicn qu’il a ete adniis ’* h, 

Delphes, qu’il a “concouru** a Naples et aux Aktia, c’est que quelque circonstance Fa empeche 
de profiter de son droit ^ concourir ; il a pu etre malade — ou il a pu renoncer de lui- 
m6me devant des concurrents trop redoutables. L’expression teclinique pour Fabandon, 
c*esc TtapaireiuBai. Un athide, dans IG, XIV, 1102, declare qu’il a vaincu dans tous 
les concours pour lesquels il s’est inscrit, oaovs ttotc dycovas aTreypaiftdpLrjv Trdvras veiKi^aas^ 
(cf. Rev, Philf 1930, pp, 48-49) ; il specifie alors, entre autres mcrites, qu’ii n’a pas 6t6 
vainqucur ex-aequo (pirjre avare^avmBets (cf. Rev. Phil, 1930, p. 28, n. i), et il ajoutc : 
pLi/}r€ TTapairif](idpL€vos (jc rapproche, a Antioche de Pisidie, JRS, 1913, p. 287, n. 12 : Tt^. 
KXavBiov Map Kiavdv v€iKiq(javra wdXriv, ov diroBvadpievov 7 rap 7 }TT][(T]avTo ol dy[Tay]a>- 
viarm) ktX., dXAd rravras’ ovs‘ rrore diTeypa^dpiTjv iv avrots rots cr/cdju/xacrti^ crre^avca- 
B^ls Kal rats irporreipais rovrwv rrdaais doKifiaorBeis- 

Cf plus haut, p. 238. 

® Cf a Hierapolis Kastabala, irrl ivKpirmv riov rrepl — , avec le commcntairc d’Hebcrdey, 
Reisen in Kilikien, n. 68 : “ Richter, die uber die Zulassung der Atlileten zuni Wettkampf 
zu entscheiden haben” ; il rapproche les iyKpiTqpioi oIkoi de Finscription de Fisthme 
IG, IV, 203. 

^ Cf Antiquities of Ionia, IV (1881), pp. 40 sqq. (avec la traduction d’une inscription qui 
est, me semble-t-ii, restee inedite) ; Ad. Reinach, Rev. Epigr., II (l9i4)» pp* 40-45 ; W. Leaf, 
Straho on the Troad (1923), pp. 227, 241 sqq. (cf BCR, 1926, pp. 501-510 ; Rev. Phil, 1929, 

p- 133). 
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provenait Imscription publife par Sterrett ; car j y recoimais, 1. 4, 
le nom du concours des IlauAeia ou YiavXrja. Je restitue : Trav- 
KpaTLo\y 2yu,/i'^ta] HavXpa. Une inscription copiee par Spratt a 
Kulakli ^ est ceUe d’un autre vainqueur ^ ces concours : 

'Aya&rj tvxo\ 

^Xd^iov ’louA. Avp. 

'Epprjv, 

4 VLOV TouA. Avp. Eppov, 

vetKrjcravTa waLScov 

TTvdiKav TraXrjV 

"Spcpdeia UavXeia.^ 

Les Smintheia Pauleia celebr&s par la ville d’Alexandrie de 
Troade sont encore connues par une inscription agonistique, qui nous 
pennettra de restituer la fin de la ligne 4. Lolling a public ce texte 
copie par Koldewey a Kulakli (Ath. Mitt., 1884, p. 72) : ® 

Avp. ’Yycavov 

[vetfcjTjcraz/Ta 7raid[cBX'] 

\^v] 0 iKav 7rctA7;[i'] 

4 [TrjavKpdriov ' 2 pLV&i[a] 

[n]ai;AeWa’'lo-[^.] HuUa 

[/ca]ra to \^^(j>€](rei[a ^A.] 

[Au]jo. 'Yyiapm rou u[o2^ oder vto)]- 
8 [wz'] dvearTr)(Ta. ''I''. B. 

\^Y 7 r]o TraLdoTpilSrjp^'’ O ttIttiop] 

[N(o]pptov UeXoTra* 

^ LW j 17^0 b {IGR, IV, 244). Republiee aussi, d^apres un journal de Smyrne, dans le 
Mover. UfjLvpv., II (1876), 125 ; elle etait alors conservee aux Dardanelles, evOa iierrjvix^ri 
€/c rod x^P^ov rrj^ TpwdSos KaXa<f>arXL S’il n’y a pas eu de confusion entre Kalafadi 
et Kulaldi, la pierre aura ete portee en deux Stapes de Kulakli aux Dardanelles par Kalafatli, 
village situ6 tout pres des ruines d’llion. Autres pierres transportees du SmintMon ou des 
ruines memes d’Alexandrie aux Dardanelles : LW, 1035 et 1037 ; Gdtt Gel Anz.^ 1903, 
p. 93 ; cf. Inscr. gr. Coll Froehnetj p. 60 (sur le commerce des antiquit^s aux Dardanelles, 
et le transport d’une pierre du Smintheion a Methymna). — Cette provenance a fait que 
Usenet, Gotternamen^ p. 250, a cru que des Smintheia ^taient cd^brees a Ilion ; d’ou Nilsson, 
Gr. Feste, p. 143 ; Pfister, dans Patdy-Wissowa, s.v. Sminthia (1927). 

^ La pierre est incomplete au bas ; ce que ne signalent pas les editeurs des IGR. 

® L ’inscription, mentiomiant les Pauleia, eut du etre reproduite dans IGR, comme 
Imscription 244 de ce recueil ; les editeurs de ce Corpus ne Font pas connue. 

^C£ itudes Anatoliennes, p. 139, n. i. 
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j Selon les restitutions de Lolling, Hygianos aurait ete vainqueur 

? non seulement aux Smintheia Pauleia d’Alexandrie, mais encore 

; aux Isthmia, aux tythia de Delphes et aux Epheseia. Mais ces 

i trois grands concours n ont 6t6 introduits la que par deux corrections 

1 inacceptables. A la Egne 5, V lcr6{fXLa) eveiUe le soup^on. 

; Or la copie porte : OOI 1 Y 0 IA. M. P. Nilsson a reconnu Fepith^te 

j iaroTTvBia.^ Avant Kara ro apres IcroTrvdia, il faut un chiffre, 

!; [/ 3 '] ou [7'] par exemple.® 

A la ligne 4 de I’inscription de Badenili, je restitue TlavXTja 
icr{oTrvdL(x\. L’inscriptioii, appartenant a la meme serie que les deux 
t autres, doit dater aussi du IP ou, plutot, du IIP siecle. A cette 

epoque tardive, il ne me parait pas assure que les Sminthia Pauleia 
aient conserve le souvenir de Paullus Fabius Maximus, proconsul 



d’Asie sous Auguste.® Dans la Colonia Alexandria Augusta Troa- 
densis, il a du y avoir bien des Paulus. Il peut s’agir, comme il 
se trouve a I’epoque imperiale, d’un evergete, qui a fait une fonda- 
tion pour la celebration des Smintheia, et dont le nom est des lors 
accole a celui de la fete.* Il est remarquable que les deux vainqueurs 
aux Smintheia Pauleia isopythiques dont nous savons le nom ne por- 
tentpas d’ethnique ; ils sont d’Alexandrie ; cek donnerait I’impression 
que les Smintheia attiraient les athletes de la ville mSme. D’autre 
part les Smintheia ne sont pas nommees, a ma connaissance, dans 
les documents agonistiques trouv6 en dehors d’Alexandrie. Mais 
un autre concours d’Alexandrie est comiu au IIP siecle : les Pythia. 
Une inscription de Perinthe ® mentiomie, entre beaucoup de con- 
cours, les YlvBca iv Tpc^dSi, c’est-a-dire a Alexandrie ® ; I’inscription 
de la statue d’un aulete a Delphes, nomine aussi les HvBca ii>Tpcpcc 8 i. 
Il ne me semble guere possible que ces Pythia soient un autre nom 
des Smintheia isopythiques. 

GrkcMsche: Feste ■ (1906)9 ^ 43 » Mais .il fait un contre-sens en rapprochant 

Tratbwv twOikwp. 

^ Remarquer d^ailleurs que les lignes 2^7 sont mutil&s i droite. 

^ Waddington : ** sans doute appel^s IlavXeia en Flionncur du proconsul d^Asie, Paullus 
Fabius Maximus qui les avait dtabHs ou r^organis^ ” ; IGR : ludi instituti in bonorem 
ApoHinis Smintbii et Pauli Fabii Maximi, cos. anno ii a.C,n. ** ; H, Seyrig, Rev, Arck, 
1929, I, p. 95, n. 4 (liste des gouverneurs romains lionor^s d’un ciilte ; cf. L. R. Taylor, 
Divinity of the Roman Emperor ^ p, 37, n. 9, et mes Inscriptions de Myhsa). 

^ Par exemple les Aphrodisieia Philemoiiieia ^ Aplirodisias. 

HGR A. ^02. 

® Sur TpcpaBeds = d’Alexandrie de Troade, cf. mes Gladiateurs dans I Orient grec, 

Fouilles Delphes j III i, 550, 1 . 29. C£ Rev, Phtlj 1930, pp. 53-55. 
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Dans I’inscription copi& par Koldewey, Lolling supplee, a la 
Hgne 6 : [E(f)e]o-ei[a Mais c’est une correction aussi brutale 

qu’inopportune. La copie donne : KPI2EI-C . Il y faut cer- 
tainement reconnaitre le mot Kpia-is. Le terme a ici son sens 
agonistique.^ Je le retrouve, a la meme place, dans Tinscription de 
Bademli : ITauAeta ialoTTvSca Kpi]<rei- Il semble qu’il etait au datif. 
Dans Tune comme dans I’autre inscription la copie ne me permet 
pas de debrouiller les lettres on les chiffres qui suivent KpLoret. 

En definitive je reconstitue ainsi I’inscription du Smintheion 


transportee a Bademli: 



2^ veiKi^<Ta[vTa iraiBcov on 



TravKpaTLo\y ^pLV$La\ 

4 IladA^a lcr\mrv6La /cpt]- 

CTH riNP. 

^ On ne pent penser a une formule comme /cptaei jSouA'^s: ktX., “ par decision d.u conseil,” 
s’appliquant a Tautorisation pour T^rection de la statue ; car on a, a la ligne 8, W{r)<f>iaiiar)t 
jS(ovA^9). 

2 A la ligne i, peut-etre : [rd]p a^\ix)X{oyo)TaTov) rov Setpa]. 
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THREE MARBLE HEADS FROM ANATOLIA 


David M. Robinson 

In order to introduce variety into the volume in honour of WilHam 
H. Buckler and not to overcrowd it with epigraphy, the editors 
have asked me to write on sculpture ; and this seems appropriate, 
since Dr. Buckler has devoted himself not only to inscriptions 
hut to saving from destruction and loss many of the paintings 
(such as those of Cyprus) and many of the sculptures and other 
antiquities of Anatolia. I therefore take pleasure in dedicating to 
my generous friend and colleague, who has helped me in many 
ways for thirty-four years and with whom I have collaborated in 
exploratory expeditions and in pubhcations, three marble heads in 
my collection. They are now in Baltimore where Buckler ac- 
quired his first absorbing interest in archaeology and where he was 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, 
which owes its present location at Homewood mainly to Buckler’s 
initiative and energy. These heads were secured many years ago. 
Two were said to come from ^^r tiyiik, near Eskisehir (the site 
of ancient Dorylaeum), and the other from Bdiodes. The first 
represents a copy of Greek art of the transitional period, the second 
the third or second century B.C., the third the early Roman Re- 
pubUcan period, in all of which periods Buckler, with his tre- 
mendous breadth of knowledge, was interested. 

The first head ® (Pi. VI-VII, 1-3), of fine-grained Asia Minor 
marble, was brought to New York by a dealer. It was unfortu- 
nately sawn into two pieces for easier transportation, but there is no 
d.oubt of the genuineness or joining of the lower section. The bust 

^ I am indebted for helpful suggestions to Professor Frederik Poulsen, Director of the 
Ny-Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copeidiagen. 

^ Dimensions : Complete height, 0*565 m. ; height from chin to top of head, 0*315 m. ; 
width of face at eyes, 0*16 m. ; width at bottom, 0*45 m. ; greatest thickness at bottom, 
0*245 311 . ; thickness of head, 0*26 m. 

17 249 
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was probably used by itself or was part of a colossal statue which was 
never finished, as the upper part of the drapery, with the V-shaped 
neck was merely blocked out and the folds not yet carved or 
coloured. This would seem to prove also that the bust was sculp- 
tured in Asia Minor, as the marble indicates, and that it was not 
a Roman copy sent from Rome. The head is of especial interest 
because it is unique and because the majority of Greek statues, 
which have been preserved in Roman copies, belong to the best 
periodofGreekart (450to 350B.C.). Copies ofthe art of the archaic 
and transitional periods are comparatively few ; but there can be 
little doubt that the original Greek statue, from which our rather 
hard and mechanical copy was made in Augustan style but probably 
during the reign of Tiberius or Claudius, was some famous statue 
of Demeter or other goddess dating about 460-450 b.c. The treat- 
ment of the hair as a wig and with wavy stream lines, the majestic 
type of face with the combination of dignity and repose, the fact 
that the upper eyeHd does not overlap the lower at the outer corners, 
are characteristics of Attic work of the middle of the fifth century B.c. 
The simphcity of the head, the high oval face, the long neck framed 
by the locks of hair which hang down at either side over the 
shoulders, the peaceful and reflective grandeur betray the origin 
in monumental sculpture. This is the portrait of no unimportant 
individual, but a local high lady who was perhaps a queen of some 
s mall country in Asia Minor. ^ The individualism of the profile 
view (Pi. VII, 2) indicates that it must be a queen or some one very 
important whose statue imitated that of a Greek goddess. Because 
of its colossal proportions, it might have been a portrait funereal 
statue ^ or a bust or a half statue ® or used for a grave-stele.* The 

^ C£, for example, the case of Adobogiona, the queen-mother of Deiotarus Philadelphus,, 
who ruled in Paphlagorda about 36-31 b.c., and whose bust appears on coins, Reinach, 
Vhistoire par les monnaks, pp. 151 ff. ; Recueil gheral des Momaies grecques d'Asie Mineure, 
I, pp. 126 £ ; Head, Historia Numorum^, p. 509 ; Klio, X, 1910, P- 284. There are several 
other cases, but I am unable to identify our bust with any particular queen. 

2 Such as CoUignon, Les Statues funiraires dans I’Art Grec, pp. 116, 158-163 ; Bliimel, 
Rmische Kopkn griechischer Skulpturen des funften Jahrhunderts v. Chr., StaatUche Museen 
zu Berlin, 1931, R. 167, Pis. 53-54, pp- 27-29 and references there. Another copy found 
at Lappa and now in Retimo, Crete, is illustrated in AJA, XXXV, 1931, p. 378, Fig. 4. 
Some have even interpreted this statue as Demeter, and Miss Richter, Studniczka^ and 
Amelung as Europa, J&, Arch. Inst, XLI, 1926, p. 249, n. 2, Miss Richter, Bull Metr. Mus., 
XX, 1925, p. 107, considers the inscription on the New York replica a later addition. It is 
of the type of the so-called Aspasia, Ost Jahresh., XXIV, 1929, Beiblatt, p. 49, Fig. 25^ 

[For notes 3 and 4, see opposite page. 
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unfinished top and back of the head, however, seem to show that 
the statue or bust was never meant to be seen from the rear. Either 
it must have been in high rehef or more likely it occupied a high 
niche. If Demeter and not a mortal is represented, a ved in a 
separate piece of marble or in bronze was probably added, since 
Demeter is generally portrayed with a ved ^ (/card KprjBev K€Ka- 
XviipLeurj) as the Homeric Hynm to Demeter (182) says. But even 
a mortal can have her head veded at the back, as has been shown in 
note I. Of course it is possible that our bust is part of an acro- 
lithic statue, and that the folds of the drapery as well as the veil 
were added in bronze or wood or even marble. Cf. Arch. Anz. 
mi, pp- 51-57- 

and related to die Hestia Giustiniani, as well as to the so-called Aspasia type. C£ Bliimel, 
op, dtj K. 166, where the wavy hair, however, actually touches the outer eyelids. Whoever 
was represented in the Greek original of the second quarter of the fifth century B.C., about 
die time of Calamis and the original of our bust, the Roman copies portray a mortal rather 
than a goddess, as CoUignon, op, cit.j p. ii8, believes. 

^ Such as CoUignon, op. ciL, p. i8o, Fig. 109, from a tomb at Eretria ; p. 181, Fig. no ; 
p. 191, Fig. riy ; p. 303, Fig. 191, a veiled head with hair waved over upper part of ears 
from Amorgos. Cf such a terra-cotta bust, with no indication of folds in the drapery, 
as that from Grammichele in the museum of Syracuse, Pace, Arte e CiviM della Sicilia 
Anticaj II, 1938, p, 84, Fig. 82 (with wavy hair and side locks). 

^ Such as, for example, the seated figure with veil on the back of the head in CoUignon 
op. ciL, p. 143 , Fig. 77. Cf also, for example, a figure with waved hair and veil at the back 
on the grave-stele in Conze, Attische Grabreliefs, Pi. XXV. Such figures, however, are 
generaUy in profile. 

^ Cf the somewhat similar veiled head of Demeter from ApoUonia in Epirus and now 
in die Louvre, published in Heuzey et Daumet, Mission archeologique de Macedoine, pp. 395- 
397, PL 32 ; also Heuzey, “ Recherches sur les figures de femmes voilees,’^ Monuments 
Grecs, I, No. 2, 1873, pp. 5-22, Pi. i ; No. 3, 1874, pp. 1-28 = Louvre, Catalogue sommaire 
des marbres antiques, 1922, p. 48, No. 828, PL XXVIII. The hair is parted in the middle 
and waved over the ears in somewhat similar fashion, and the general style of forehead, 
eyes, nose, mouth, chin, and neck is the same, though the head copies a fourth century B.c. 
model and is of a much later type than ours. CoUignon, Les Statues funeraires dans V Art 
Grec, p. 183, interprets it as the funeral bust of a mortal. On the whole subject of veiled 
figures, cf also Miss Galt, AJA, XXXV, 1931, pp. 373-393- veiled Demeters, cf the 
Eleusis relief with traces of yeUow on the veil (Jh. Arch. Inst., XXXVI, 1921, Pi. I in colour) ; 
Berlin, No. 83, as pictured in Kekul 4 Die Griechische Skulptur, p. 146 ; die Cnidian Demeter 
in the British Museum, Arndt-Bruim-Bruckmann, Denkmdler Griechischer und Rdmischer 
Sculptur, Pi. 65 = Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture in British Museum, II, 1900, pp. 203-204, 
No. 1300 ; JHS, IX, 1888, p. 34 (Stockholm) ; Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture, Boston, 1925, No. 27, pp. 63-67 ; Kekule, Uber Copien einer Frauenstatue aus 
der Zeit des Phidias,” 57. Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste, Berlin, 1897, p. 29 (Eleusis 
rehef), Pis. I-V (Roman copies of fifth century B.c. statues of Demeter in Berlin and Cher- 
chel). Cf. the Demeter with veil over back of head in Venice (dating about 400 B.c.) 
pictured in Anti, II R. Museo archeologico net Palazzo Reale di Venezia, p. 42, No, IV, 5. 
Cf the fourth century b.c. head of a veiled Demeter from Delos in the National Museum 
at Athens (Kastriotes, rXvrrra rov ^EBvikov Mova^iov), 1908, No. 185 ; Kourouniotes, 
Eleusis (Eng. ed. 1936), p. 80, Fig. 30 (p. 84, Fig. 31, has wavy hak but polos instead of veil). 
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The earrings, which are indicated by the boring of the lobes of 
the ears, do not necessarily belong to an individual. On coins of 
Tarentum and Metapontum Demeter wears earrings.’- But a queen 
or important individual can also wear earrings. The combination 
of sweetness and sadness, the forward inclination of the head, the 
long eyes, the somewhat triangular forehead, the small mouth 
with thin lips but beautiful breadth of cheeks, the high neck, aU 
give an air of distinction to the face, which is accentuated by the 
parallel rippling undulations of the tresses of hair contrasted with 
the smoothness of the crown of the head. The expression of ex- 
perience, the simple stem serenity emphasized by the rendering of 
the bone-structure in the cheeks -with a projecting line midway be- 
tween the eyes and the mouth leave httle doubt that this is the re- 
presentation of a queen, if not of a divinity. The flat broad surfaces 
of the cheeks winch do not slope much toward the nose but are 
well modulated to give character to the countenance, the ears, the 
nearly straight line of the eyebrows at right angles to the broad flat 
nose, the mathematical dynamic symmetry of the head (but too 
narrow in proportion to the height), the conventional treatment of 
the eyes give a serious quality which recalls the transitional period of 
Greek art as contrasted with the so-called archaic “ smile ” of the 
sixth century B.c. The eyeballs do not bulge but the eyelids are 
sharply marked and prolonged, with the comers not yet overlapping 
as in the best Greek art. The ends of the hps are likewise prolonged 
but the hps themselves exquisitely carved. The lower protrudes in 
the centre, without being too flattened. There is a depression be- 
tween the lower hp and the protruding broad chin which is sharply 
set off from the neck. In aU. these features our bust so closely re- 
sembles the so-caUed Famese Hera in Naples ^ that the two probably 

^ C£ Hadaczek, Der Ohrschmuck der Griechen md Romer, pp. 28 fF. ; Noe, The Coinage 
of Metapontum (part 2, 1931), Pi. 25, 322, 323, where Demeter has veil and earrings. C£ 
also for good examples in sculpture of goddesses with earrings, Waldstein, The Argive 
Heraeumj frontispiece and PL XXXVI ; the Roman copy of the VeUetri Athena, the original 
of which dates from about the same time as our bust, Waldhauer, Die Antiken Skulpturen der 
ErmitagOj III, 1936, No. 222, p. 6, PL VIII ; No. 267, p. 33, Fig. 31, adapted from the Bar- 
berini Hera of the fifth century, with wavy hair covering top of ears and head and other 
feamres similar to those in our head. 

2 Amdt-Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler Grkchischer und Romischer Sculpture PL 414. 
One is also reminded of such colossal heads with wavy hair as that of Hera, formerly in 
the ViUa Ludovisi and now in the Terme, pictured in Mahler, Polyklet, p. 127, Fig. 38. Dr. 
Shear traces back also to the Famese Hera the two or three heads discovered by him in the 
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must go back to the same style and period, even though they re- 
present separate personahties and differ enough not to be replicas of 
the same original. 

The hair and short lines of the eyebrows, eyeUds, nose and mouth 
would indicate a bronze original of about 480-460 B.c. in Phidias’ 
early period, or possibly a bronze statue in the studio of Calamis. 
The type is similar in forehead, eyelids, eyes, nose, mouth, cheek 
and high neck to the statue of Demeter in the Vatican,^ which also 
can be traced back to a bronze original of Phidias’ early work. 

The colossal head of “ Capitoline Juno ” in Trier, ^ from the 
time of Claudius, is a good parallel with which to compare our head 
in the wig-Hke wavy hair, which Koethe calls Augustan. The 
wide-open eyes and the facial expression differ somewhat but por- 
tray an individual and not a goddess. Perhaps a better parallel is 
a portrait head in New York ® where the hair and eyes are styhzed 
in the same old manner and there is much resemblance in the shape 
of mouth and chin. An individual is also probably meant in the 
marble head found in the House of Dionysus at Delos,^ which has 
the hair waved back over the ears as in our head, even though it 
resembles the coiffure of the Aphrodite found in the House of the 
Poseidoniasts of Berytus.® The style of our head goes back to the 
time of the Olympia sculptures, the dancers of Herculaneum, the 
sphinx of Aegina, the Athena of Myron (c. 450 b.c.), or the original 
of the marble head from a herm with its wavy hair and severe type 
of dignified face and expression of repose, now in New York 
(c. 450 B.c.).® 

The idea of waving the hair back to the ears occurs even in 

Athenian Agora, AJAj XXXIX, 1935, p. 180, Fig. 9, and Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 12, Fig. 10. 
But they are only small relief heads attached to a marble slab, which served some decorative 
purpose in the Odeum of the first century b. c. They are not really a close parallel to our 
head. The cars are entirely exposed, the upper eyelid overlaps the lower at the comers, 
and there are no side-locks of hair hanging down over the shoulders. 

^ Amdt-Brumi-Bruckmann, op. ciL, PL 172 ; Helbig, Fuhrer durch die offentlichen 
Sammlungen klassischer Altertumer in Ronfi, 1899, No. 304. Cf. also the Ludovisi Hera with 
wavy hair and side-locks, Arndt-Brunn-Bruckmann, op. ciL, PL 389. 

^Jh. Arch, Inst., L, 1935, p. 211, Fig. 14. 

^ Cf. Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, PL 1256. 

^ Cf. Chamonard, Exploration archeologique de Delos, VIII, p. 224, Fig. 100. 

® Picard, Exploration arch, de Delos, VI, p. 113, Fig. 96. 

® Bull Metr. Mus., IX, 1914, p. 65, Fig. 9. Cf. also the head of Zeus from Mylasa in 
Asia Minor, now in Boston, Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, pp. 59-61. 
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the sixth century b.c.^ The style is continued through the first 
half of the fifth, but the upper part of the ear is not yet covered. 
Even in the head of the archaic statue in the Villa Borghese in 
Rome,^where the hair falls in locks over the shoulders, it is waved 
back from the central part and goes above the ear. The wavy 
hair is used in the Demeter in the Pharsalus reHef in the Louvre ® 
(from the beginning of the fifth century), and in the Chatsworth 
Apollo,* but there the ears are entirely exposed. This naturahstic 
flow, however, of waves of hair back over the ears seems especially 
to be the fashion about the time of the Olympia pediments and 
metopes,® and it occurs frequently in Roman heads which are 
copies of that time.® One is reminded also of the many heads which 
go back to a bronze original of the time of the original of the Hestia 
Giustiniani (Torlonia) or of the Choiseul-Goufiier Apollo in the 
British Museum, which Furtwangler attributed to the school of 
Calamis.'^ The hair is waved closer to the comer of the eyes, but 

^ C£ especially Payne-Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis j Pis. 5, 18 
(Hera of Samos type), 56, 75, 84 (*' la boudeuse ” widi middle parting of hair), 89, 92 ; 
also the female head on the column of Ephesus as illustrated in Kekule, Die Griechische 
Skulptuff 1906, p. 32. 

2 Amdt-Bruim-Bruckmann, Denkmaler Gr. und Rom, Sculptur, Pis. 261-262 ; Arndt- 
Lippoli, EinzefAufnahmen, 2$22. The eyes are somewhat similar, the upper eyelid not 
overlapping the under, but there is not the throwing of the eyes into shadow by bunching 
the flesh over the corners, a characteristic of later times. C£ also the Artemis on the Actaeon 
metope from Temple E at Selinus now in Palermo, the stele of a girl with pigeons in New 
York, the “ mourning Athena ” relief, and especially the Athena on the Adas metope at 
Olympia (c£ also the Alba head in Madrid, JHS, V, 1884, PL XLV, with its wavy hair), 
Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, Figs. 205, 206, 41 1, 414. Cf. also 
Aphrodite, with veil back of wavy hair, in Arndt-Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit., text to PL 673 . 

^Laaglotz, Fruhgriechische Bildhauerschulen, PL 10 ; Charbonneaux, La Sculpture grecque 
au MusSe du Louvre, 

^Langlotz, op. ciL, PL 12. Furtwangler, Intermezzi, pp. 4 believed that both ears 
were originally entirely covered by hair, but cf. Wace, JHS, LVIII, 1938, pp. 90-95» 
PL VIII; Pryce, Brit. Mus. Quar., XIl, 1938, pp. 140-141, Pi. XLVIII. The head is an 
original of 470-460 b.c. 

® For the Athena in the Atlas metope with which compare our head, see Buschor- 
Hamann, Die Skulpturen des Zeustempels zu Olympia, Pis. LXXXIV-LXXXVI. 

® Cf., for example, Waldhauer, Die Antiken Skulpturen der Ermitage, III, 1936, Nos. 268 
(original perhaps by Cresilas, form of forehead, eyes, nose, etc., of same style as in our 
head), 321, 326. 

“^Furtwangler, Masterpieces, p. 81 ; Reinach, Recueil de Tites Antiques, Pis. 38, 39 ; 
Rom. Mitt., XV, 1900, p. 185 ; Ost. Jahresk, XXIV, 1929, Beiblatt, p. 49, Fig. 25 ; 
Blumel, Romische Kopien griechischer Skulpturen des funften Jahrhunderts v. Chr., Berlin, 1931, 
EL 166, Pis. 51, 52, K. 168, Pi. 55, also has the style of 460-450 b.c. Cf. also the colossal 
veiled head of a goddess with long but narrow face and wavy hair in Naples, Reinach, 
op. cit, PL 106 ; Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, Pi. 206. It is less severe than the 
“ Aspasia ” type but is a copy of the same general style of 460-450 b.c. 
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the veiled head, the forehead, the eyebrows, eyehds, eyes, nose, 
mouth and cliin show such a similar style that the originals must 
date from about the same time in the fifth century. The head has 
generally been called Aspasia, but the original dates before 449 
when she first came into prominence. The tradition of waving the 
hair over the upper part of the ears and not too close to the comers 
is continued in such heads as Berlin, K. 172, 176, K. 178?^ which 
certainly are copies of heads of the early period of Cresilas or 
Phidias. Of course the covering of the upper part of the ear with 
the hair is common in the fourth century B.C.," but then we have 
the triangular forehead, for example on the Praxitelean head in 
Boston pubhshed by Caskey,® and many other features which are 
not in our head. The style of drawing the hair back over the ears 
lasts even into Roman times, as can be seen in the Cyrene head of 
Agrippina.* But again compare such heads as the so-called por- 
traits of Sappho ® (though they often have a single or double curl 
in front of the ear), and especially such a head as that from Corinth 
which has the hah parted in the middle and a broad gently-waved 
ma ss passing to each side and covering the top of the ear. Professor 
F. P. Johnson ® rightly says that the style of coiffure and of the head 
belongs to the third quarter of the fifth century B.c. The early 
fifth-century style of coifiure is well seen in a classical terra-cotta 
bust found at Olynthus, where there is a part in the middle of the 
forehead and the hair is brought down in simple waves across the 
top of the ear.’ A shght variation of the style with somewhat 

1 C£ Blumel, op. cit., Pis. 6i, 67, 71. , r r 1 r 1 1 

2 C£ Berlin, K. 43, Blumel, Die Griechischen Skulpturen desfUnJten und vtertenjahrhm- 

derts v. Chr.iYl. 51. , , r. r. i 

^AJA, XX, 1916, pp. 383-390, Pis. XVI-XVni ; Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculp- 
ture, No. 27, pp. 53-67- 

^ Cf. Paribeni, II Ritratto nett’ arte antica, 1934, Pi- CXXXVI. The forehead, eyebrows, 
eyelids, eyes with the line at the comers, and other features are similar to those in our head. 
Perhaps the head dates from the time of Agrippina. 

« Robinson, Sappho and her Influence, pp. 110-113 ; Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, 

0,9. 

6 Corinth, IX (Sculpture), p. 133, No. 277. In Art and Archaeology, XIV, 1922, p. 225, 
it is wrongly dated in the fourth century b.c. 

’ Cf. Robinson, Olynthus, IV {the Terra-cottas found in 1928), No. 409, Pis. 48-49. The 
wavy hair is especially characteristic of Sicilian and S. ItaUan marble heads and terra-cottas. 
Cf. Amelung, Rom. Mitt, XL, 1925, pp. 190-201. Cf. Amdt-Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit.. 
Pi. 293 ; winter, Kunstgeschichte in Bildem, 245, 7 (Berlin) ; Mrs. Strong, Cat. of Collection 
of Lord Melchett, No. 38 ; Not. Sc., XVII, 1920, p. 83, Fig. 19 ; Arch. Anz., XVIII, 1903, 
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similar waves which, however, leave most of the ears exposed is 
seen in copies of another female statue of about 460-450 B.C., of 
which there are more than thirteen copies of the head A Not only 
tlie hair but the eyebrows and eyes, the nose and cheeks remind one 
of our head, but the upper eyehd overlaps the under at the comers, 
and the flesh of the eyebrows is not brought down so much over 
the eyes as in our head. 

These heads certainly also go back to a bronze original of about 
the time of the Olympia sculptures, as is suggested by the rendering 
of the hair and the precision of workmanship. The original would 
date from the same time as the original of our head. The fact that 
the ears are partly covered does not argue for a later date. The 
ears of the Hippodamia in the east pediment of the Zeus temple at 
Olympia are completely covered.® On the “ Ludovisi throne ” in 
the section in Rome Aphrodite has the upper part of the ear instead 
of the lower showing.® On the Parthenon frieze Hera and the 
maidens have their ears partly concealed. The same is true of the 
Amazons and other female figures in the Phigaleia frieze and of 
Polychtus’ Amazon.'* But our head goes back, as we have said, to 
the time of the Olympia pediments and metopes of the Zeus temple. 
Another parallel to our head is that of a canephorus (No. 97) in the 
Villa Albani.® It is one of a series of more than nine heads which 
are copies of some bronze which Sieveking would date about 

p. 30 ; XLIV, 1929, p. 154, Figs. 51, 52 ; OlynthuSj IV, PL 50, 409 G and H ; AsLmole, 
Late Archaic and Early Classical Greek Sculpture in Sicily and South Italy, PL XVIII, pp. 75-77 
(Selinus). Tlie ^ ‘ Tete Humphrey Ward (Cliarbonneaux, La Sculpture grecque au Musee 
du Louvre, PL IX) is also from S. Italy. It has wavy hair, completely covering the ears. 
The tipper eyelid does not overlap the under, and it dates somewhere before our head (c. 
470 B.C.). Cf. also Pace, Arte e Civilth della Sicilia Antica, 11 , 1938, pp. 65-67, Figs. 68-70 
(heads of Siceliote type with wavy hair in Rome). 

^ Cf. Miss Richter, Bull Metr, Mus,, XXVI, 1931, pp- 95-9^, Figs. 1-4 (p. 96, n. 5, 
Miss Richter gives a list of replicas). For the type cf. especially Bullettino della commissione 
archeologica comunale, XXV, 1897, pp. 169 ff.. Pis. 12-14 ; Anderson, photo 24222 of the 
head in the Lateran ; Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, PL 3 Sa, or Paribeni, Le Terme di 
Diocleziano e il Museo Nazionale Romano'^, 1932, pp. 92, 93, No. 130. Cf also ibid., p. 190, 
No. 499, for another head with wavy hair, which also harks back to the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. Cf also Einzel-Aufnahmen, 2115, 2116, 2232, 2233. 

^ Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, Fig. 393. 

^ Ibid., Fig. 474. 4 Pigs. 655-656. 

®Helbig, EUhrer’^, No. 1835 ; Alinari, photo 27592 ; Sieveking, in Lippold-Arndt- 
Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler Gr. und Rom. Sculptur, Pi. 698, p. 8, Figs. 15 and 16. Pp. 9-12 
discuss the characteristic wavy frisure, and p. 12 cites Waldhauer. Cf also Amdt-Lippold, 
EinzeUAufnahmen, 3535, 3536. 
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460 B.c. and attribute to an Argive sculptor. Waldhauer assigns it 
to the Ionian school of South Italy. Buschor also has discussed the 
type, and gives a hst of copies after Argive works which show 
a tectonic constructive style and are related to the Olympia 
sculptures. ^ Our head has the same mathematical schematization 
of form. 

Long strands of hair in regular elegantly waved outlines surround 
the forehead and temples, and this symmetry of slanting and curving 
hnes continues even in the hair at the side of the neck. These long 
curls fallin g on each side of the neck seem to be unique, and I am 
unable to parallel them in classical marble sculpture, but one may 
find something of the kind, not entirely similar, in terra-cottas.^ 
The real character of the hair is almost forgotten and the frisure 
resembles a tectonic crowning. The ridges of the hair are rounded 
off as in all the figures in the sculptures of the Zeus Temple at 
Olympia. The forms of the cheek bones are distinctly marked as 
in the head of Athena in the Olympia metope mentioned above. 
In fact our head resembles that in many ways, even in the depression 
at the top of the nose, in the cheeks, mouth and chin. The depression 
between the cheek-bone and the risorius is well indicated in the 
metope head as in ours. In all the heads from the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia the upper eyehd does not project and is not prolonged 
over the under eyelid. The eyelids join completely at either angle, 
where in our head even a depressed line continues the juncture. 
This is a very definite difference between the sculptures of the Zeus 
Temple at Olympia and the frieze of the Parthenon, and marks the 
original of our head as dating before 450 b.c., to wliich the elements 
of hardness and severity in our head all point. These features, 
especially this general type of wavy coiffure, are characteristic of the 

^ Cf. Busclior-Hamaiin, Die Skulpturen des Zeustempels zu Olympkj pp. 34“35* 

^ Cf., for example, Vagn Poulsen, Acta Archaeohgica, VIII, 1937, p. 55, Fig. 33 (a terra- 
cotta figurine from Thebes in Athens, Inv. 3979» dating 460-450 b.c.). A possible parallel 
to the side-locks is a colossal head of great serenity and dignity from the temple of Pythian 
Apollo at Gortyna in Crete, illustrated in Mon. Ant., I, 1889, p. 73. But this seems to date 
from Roman times as does the head of Aphrodite from Aphrodisias, illustrated in AJA, 
X, 1906, p. 338, Fig. I. The formation of die frontal face and the shoulder locks of hair 
in Einzel-Aufnahmen, 4155 (a head in Copenhagen with wavy hair), point to die classicistic 
art of the Claudian Era. Cf also Amelmg-Festschrift, Antike Plastik, 1928, p. 57. In 
Clara Rhodes, V, 2, pp. 160-161, Figs. 38-39, is a Demeter from Cos with long strands of 
hair reaching to the shoulders on either side. It dates from the second half of the fourth 
century B.c., but is not an exact parallel. 
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period 460-450 B.cd The upper part of the ear is often covered 
even in the fourth century by wavy hair, as in the seated figure in 
the Vatican restored as Euterpe,® with strands of hair waved back 
over the top of the ear in contrast with the simple linear arrange- 
ment on the crown of the head and the sweet expression of the face 
(from the beginning of the fourth century), as in the Cnidian 
Aplirodite of Praxiteles,® in the head of a girl from Cos * and many 
other works. In Hellenistic times it is often found as in the sleeping 
Ariadne ® hi the Louvre, but the hardness and severity of expression 
and even the tectonic arrangement of the hair are lacking in these 
more intimate and human figures. 

In view of all that has been said above, it seems to follow that 
our head is a Roman copy, from the time of Tiberius, of some 
Greek bronze statue which dated between 460 and 450 B.c. The 
Roman copyist probably added the curls on the sides of the neck, 
which are so characteristic of the time of Augustus and Tiberius 
and do not occur in Greek sculpture,® as we have said above (p. 257). 

^ C£ the many heads and statues already cited above, especially those in n. i , p. 255, the 
“ Aspasia type, the Herculaneum dancers, the Albani head [EinzeUAufnahmen^ 1111-1112), 
and such heads as that of the Chiaramonti 363 illustrated in Rom. Mitt., I, 1886, Pi. XL 
A female head from a fifth-century Attic relief in the National Museum at Athens also has 
wavy hair and resembles the heads in the metopes of Olympia, Kastriotes, FAvirra rod 
^ESvlkov Movaelov, 1908, No. 1949, I don’t mean to say diat all the heads with wavy hair 
are to be compared with our head, but I have cited the many references to show the general 
history of heads with wavy hair. 

^ Cf. Lippold, Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, III, p. 191, No. 587, PL 52. 

^ Cf. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, Figs. 668-671. 

^ Ibid., Fig. 6B7. 

® Charbonneaux, La Sculpture grecque au Musee du Louvre, Pi. XLIV. Cf Bieber, 
Griechische Kleidung, Pi. LIX, 2 (fourth century b.c.), LIX, 5-6 (late Hellenistic). Even in 
Roman times one finds the custom continued of waving the hair back over the top of the 
ears, cf , for example, Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, Pi. 125^ (head of a girl in New York 
from the time of Augustus), and the portrait statue of a Roman lady from Cyrene (Louvre, 
Salle d’Afrique, No. 1780), where such a head is combined with a copy of the so-called 
greater Herculaneum lady, Bieber, Entwicklungsgeschichte der griechischen Track, PL 50, i. 
A somewhat similar wavy coiffure lasts even into the third century a.d., cf Jh. Arch. Inst., 
3:935, p. 221, Fig, 27 (a child’s head in Trier). Marg, Stephan in RE, Suppl. VI, s.v. 
Haartracht, p. 98, Abb. 15, says, “Ein Kennzeichen der Haartracht der Antonine ist das 
Seitenhaar, das vom Mittelscheitel bis fiber die Ohren herabgekammt wird,” but it can be 
used long before the second century a.d. In Jb. Arch. Inst., L, 1935, p. 212, with regard to a 
head of Juno in Trier with similar wavy hair to ours, Koethe says, “Die Frisur ist augusteisch, 
der Stil eher etwas junger,” Hofmann, in Schumacher Festschrift, p. 243 , calls the more stylized 
wavy hair which develops into the “ Melonenfrisur ” of our third head, “ Claudisch.” 
So our head may be from the Augustan period or more probably from that of Tiberius, 

® Cf , for example, Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, 201, 207b, 21 1, 212, and above 

a]l2i3. 
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What that statue was it is impossible to say with certainty. It 
would be contemporary with the so-called Velletri Athena, the 
original of which has been assigned by some scholars to Cresilas.^ 
It would also be contemporary with the so-called Aspasia * 
type mentioned above, and with the Aphrodite Sosandra of Calamis 
which stood in the Propylaea on the Athenian Acropohs.® Scholars 
have recognized, but with no certainty, copies in such heads as that 
in Venice and the Louvre ^ and in the statue in Berlin mentioned 
above. We know that the Sosandra had hei^head covered, and 
that the face showed reverence or respect (cu 8 (os) and a noble un- 
conscious smile, TO ixeiBlafxa aefivov kcu XeXrjdo^,^ much dignity, 
dehcacy and charm, XeirroT'qs koI ^apis.^ An association of our 
head with Calamis, who did colossal statues,’ seems more likely 
flian with Cresilas, although Cresilas did dedicate at Hermione ® 
a statue to Demeter. We know of no statue of Demeter by Calamis, 

^ C£ Anti, Guida del R. Museo archeologko nel Palazzo Reale di Venezia, p, 47, No. V, 5^ 
and p. 61, No. V, 20, for two good busts which show the hair waved back over the top of 
the ears and the same general type of long and narrow face. 

2 CoUignon, Les Statues Funeraires, pp. 116-118, Fig. 59, thinks that the Berlin statue 
was not Aspasia or.Demeter but a funerary statue, “ telle que pouvait la concevoir un con- 
temporain de Calamis,” le protype de ces effigies de femmes voil^es qui se dressaient sur 
les tombes du IV® sikle.” Cf. Studniczka, Kalamis, p. 18. Patroni identifies the Berlin 
type with Sosandra, Rendiconti dell Accad. di Archeologia di Majpoli, 1905* even thinks 
our Olynthus bust (cf p. 255, n. 7) represents Sosandra, Athenaeum, IX, 1931, pp. 324 ff. 

3 If the statue of Aphrodite dedicated by Callias in the Propylaea and mentioned by Pans. 
I, 23, 2, is the same. A torso and a head with wavy hair and side-locks were found in the 
Propylaea, JH 5 , X, 1889, pp. 264-265, Fig. B, now in Payne-Young, Archaic Marhle Sculpture 
from the Acropolis, Pi. 89, No. 688. It really is early classical and not archaic as Vzyne says 
(p. 40), but probably is too early for Sosandra of Calamis, though it resembles his style. 
There is an original female bust in Boston which Caskey {AJA, XL, 1936, p. 308) says 
“ recalls the Sosandra,” but Crome and Langlotz think it is a forgery, cf Atk Mitt, LX- 

LXI, I 935 - 3 < 5 , p. 303* II- 3 * 

^ Anti, Guida del R. Museo archeologko nel Palazzo Reale di Venezia, p. 25, No. Ill, 4. 
It is quite similar to Charbonneaux, JLa Sculpture greccpie au Music du Louvre, Pi. IX, Cf 
also Music Nat, du Louvre, Cat sommaire des marbres antiques, 1922, p, 43, No. 3106. 
I have also noticed in die archaeological museum at Venice a female bust with wavy hair 
and veil over the back of the head, which is a replica of the ** Aspasia ’ type and similar 
to our head in many respects, although of course a R.oman copy of a difierent statue, Cf 
also Einzel-Aufnahmen, 2659. A head with vrzYj hair but leaving the ears exposed, which 
is in Cleveland, has been published by Fowler in the Festschrift fur James Loeb, pp. 62-65, 
as an original Greek work, possibly by Calamis, but it has a very different expression from 
our head and other heads generally attributed to Calamis. Cf also the female head from 
Selinus with wavy hair but ear exposed in Festschrift fur Benndorf pp. 121-124, Pi. VI. 

® Lucian, EIkqv€s, 6. ® Dion, Hal., De Isocr., p. $22, PL. 

His ApoUo at Apollonia on the Black Sea was 30 cubits high, Strabo, VII, 319 ; Pliny, 
NH, XXXIV, 39 ; Appian, Illyr., 30. 

® Lowy, Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer, No, 45. 
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but the Sosandra type with its veil might easily have been adapted 
in later times, when an Aphrodite with covered head would be out 
of place. In any case we seem to have in Baltimore a Roman copy 
of some great statue of the transitional period of Greek art , belonging 
to the Attic rather than the Argive or Ionian school of sculpture. 
Tin further evidence comes to hght, it is better to leave the original 
unnamed, though it seems to be, as has been said above, a portrait 
of some local queen in Asia Minor at the time of Tiberius, ideaHzed 
in the style of Greek art of the fifth century B.c. 

The second head (PL VII-IX, 4-7) to be considered takes us from 
the severity and reserve of the transitional period of Greek art to the 
more human and expressive sculpture of the fourth or third century 
B.c. It is a life-hke original, not a Roman copy. It comes from 
Rhodes ^ and finds its best parallels in other Bdiodian heads. It is 
of Parian white marble with a grayish tone so coarse that one can 
see the crystals even in the photographs. It is well preserved, ex- 
cept for a few nicks and marks of corrosion which, however, have 
not destroyed in any way the original polish or its yellow patina. 
Even the tip of the nose is intact. The head was undoubtedly not 
part of a herm or bust but part of a statue, as the break at the bottom 
of the neck and the muscles show, probably of an ideal young 
athlete. 

The forceful freshness of the face, the very careful modelling 
of the features, the free treatment of the hair, but above aU the 
expressive rendering without any trace of mechanical workmanship 
such as so often appears in Roman copies of bronze Greek statues, 
prove that this is an original head of good quahty. The wreath of 
two rows of leaves points to an athlete, a pugilist, or more probably 
a wrestler, as the relative thickness of the neck and lack of bruises 
on the face would indicate.^ The head is turned slightly to its 
right and the eye has a vacant dreamy look which is reminiscent of 
Praxiteles. The head and massive skull are of the brachycephahc 
type, with a cephalic index of about 79, quite like the head in the 
Fogg Art Museum, which forms such a close parallel that I ahnost 

^ Acquired in Chicago many years ago from a man who had brought it from Rhodes. 
Height, 0*262 m. ; width, 0*207 &om chin to top of head ; depth from front to back, 
0*224 

^ Fraser, AJA, XXIX, 1925, p- 70 : “ The sport of wrestling, more than any other, 
tends to develop this part of the frame ” (the neck). 
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venture to conjecture that it too came from RJiodes or at least 
represents the Rhodian school of sculpture. Fraser’s description of 
it almost fits our head ^ (Pi. VII, 4), ** a flattened crown, and having 
the summit of the skull in a straight vertical hne with the top of 
the ear.” It is decidedly well-domed, and if not an aristocratic 
type, it is very Praxitelean. 

The hair is carved as a mass of irregular curving locks with 
considerable variety and having grooves or ridges in the middle. 
Six such isolated locks hang down below the wreath straight over the 
forehead, like bangs (Pi. VIII, 6). At either side (Pi. VII-VIII, 5, 6) 
over the temples are two curving locks and in front of the ears 
another grooved lock. Five or six project down on the neck at the 
back below the wreath (Pi. IX, 7). Three others on the back of the 
head come down over the leaves of the wreath below the other three 
big locks, above which several radiate, Hke the tentacles of a star- 
fish, from the flattened centre of the crown, exactly as in Professor 
Shear’s head cited below. The thick sohd clumps of hair give the 
effect of a wig just as in the Fogg Museum head, which also exposes 
only a small portion of forehead. 

The forehead (Pi. VII, 5) shows the frontal ridge or so-caUed “ bar 
of Michelangelo ” and the horizontal groove above it, features which 
occur also in the Fogg Museum head and are rarely used before the 
time of Praxiteles. Eyes, eyebrows, mouth, and chin are asym- 
metrical. There is a shght bimching of the flesh at the outer comers 
of the sharply cut eyebrows, reminding one a httle of Scopas. The 
eyelids project and the upper eyelid does not actually overlap the 
under as in the head in the Fogg Art Museum. Perhaps this is an 
attempt to introduce a fifth-century archaism into the head, but the 
unusually small eyes and the depth around them and especially at 
the corners are characteristic of die fourth century. 

The nose is short, depressed a little at the top, with the opening 

^ Cf. chase, Fogg Art Museum Notes, 1 , 1921, pp. 5-8, Fig. 5 ; Chase, Greek and Roman 
Sculpture in American Collections, p, 97, Fig. 113 ; AJA, XXVI, 1922, pp. 204-205, Fig. 2 ; 
Fraser, AJA, XXIX, 1925, pp. 70-75, Pi. II and Fig. i ; Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, p. 242, 
Pi. jSb. Fraser dates it at the close of the fifth century, not a work of Cresilas himself but 
almost certainly a product of some distinguished disciple,” “ a member of the school in the 
Argohd.” Chase and Lawrence date it in the early years of the fourth century, and this 
seems more likely. I should date it toward the end of the fourth century B.c. It is earlier 
than our head but is surely not of the fifth century, and is Attic or Rhodian radier than 
Argive. ^ Loc. cit, 71, 
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of the nostrils indicated. It is broad and flat along the ridge. The 
sharp lines of the eyebrows curve into the edges of the nose, the 
sides of which slope at an angle into the cheeks. The cheek-bones 
are fairly prominent. The naturaHstic and full cheeks themselves 
are well modelled but somewhat flat. There is, however, more 
variety than in the fifth century. The mouth is small ; both bps 
are thick and sensuous, widely separated. They are carved with 
great dehcacy, however, and the boring drfll appHed at the comers. 
There is a depression between the lower hp and the well-rounded 
chin. The juncture of neck and jaw is marked by a decided line 
and not too well rendered, but the muscles of the large neck are 
marked and indicative of a powerful athlete. The ears seem to be 
placed a httle too low and are unusually small. They are sketchily 
done, rounded Hke a big ridged lock of hair. The lobe clings 
closely to the head, but the hehx and depth of the inner ear are well 
differentiated. The right ear seems to be shghtly swollen. 

The face has a pleasant and intelligent, reflective expression. 
It is not individuahzed enough for us to name the ephebe who is 
here portrayed. One feels that the head is an ecleaic ideahzed 
combination of fifth-century simpHcity with the sweetness and 
dreaminess and narrow eyes of Praxiteles, with the Scopasian shape 
of head ^ and sinking of the inner comers of the eyes, the bulging 
of the lower part of the forehead, and parting of the bps and certain 
characteristics of Lysippus, such as the forehead, eyes, bps, relative 
smallness of the head, and turning of the head to the side. Lysippus 
was himself active at Rhodes and estabbshed his pupfls there. The 
heads of his Agias and Apoxyomenos also have a grouping of separate 
locks about the crown, and similar ears, eyes, and mouth. The 
result is a forceful, individual but pleasant and gentle expression, in 
its refinement and softness quite different from the restrained 
severity and dignity and noble generabzation of fifth-century heads, 
but one which places this head with its emotional appeal and human 
charm in the ranks of original Greek sculpture. It keeps many of 
the best features of fifth-century art, especiaUy its simplicity. The 
axis of the face is not a straight line and the sides of the face vary 

^ C£ Neugebauer, “ Studien iiber Skopas/^ in Beitrdge zur Kmstgeschkhte, XXXIX^ 
I9I3> pp- 41 ff- Cf. also the Lansdowne Heracles to which our head has a certain similarity, 
Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors, Pis. LVI-LVIII ; Shear {AJA, XX, 1916, p. 298) assigns it to 
Lysippus. 
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as do the eyes and the eyebrows, but this asymmetry and variation 
only add to the charm of the Rhodian head. I should date it to- 
ward the end of the third century b.c. and assign it to the Rhodian 
school,^ somewhat later than the Colossus of Rhodes which took 
twelve years to build (293-281 b.c.). Who is represented or who 
was the sculptor I am unable to conjecture. I feel that it is from the 
same school as the earHer head in the Fogg Museum, which seems 
to me to be of the same general style and not an Argive work of 
the school of Cresdas, certainly not a fifth-century head. There 
is a similarity in forehead, eyes, nose, Hps, and chin to such fifth- 
century heads as that of the Ares of “ Borghese ” type,® but these 
features are combined with too many fourth-century characteristics 
to allow us to date either head so early. A comparison with the 
beautiful bust of an athlete in the Metropohtan Museum ® shows a 
similar rounded back skull and oval face with projecting lower fore- 
head and dreamy half-closed eyes. That head has affinities with the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, and ours seems to me to show Praxitelean in- 
fluence. One could apply to our head Miss Richter’s words : * 
“ While its fines are distinctly those of a well-developed, virile youth, 
the expression of the face is gentle, appealing, almost sentimental, an 
efiect produced consciously by the artist through the slightly up- 
turned comers of the mouth, and the dreamy half-closed eyes, 
while its charm is heightened by the low irregular forehead and the 
row of graceful little curls which crown it.” 

Another close parallel to our head, even closer than the Fogg 
Museum head, is a head from Rhodes in the possession of Professor 
Theodore Leslie Shear, and published by him in the American Journal 
of Archaeology.^ The hair is very similar, except on the forehead, 
where it is brushed up to give the idea of flames or the rays of the 

^ For the Rhodian school of sculpture c£ van Gelder, Geschichte der alten Rhodier, 1900, 
pp. 379 fE He says : “ Die rhodische Bildliauerschule hat etwa dreihundert Jahre be- 
standen/’ Blinhenberg and Eonch, Bulletin de VAcadimie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres 
de Danemark, 1907, p. 23, give the names of at least seventy-four artists. Cf. also the Helios 
head in Strena Helbigiana, 1900, pp. 99-110 ; and Clara Rhodes, II (Maiuri, Monumenti di 
Scultura del Museo Archeologico di Rodi) ; V, iij i and 2 (Jacopi, Monumenti di Scultura), 
1931-32. 

2 Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, Pi. 6 gb. 

® Richter, Bull Metr. Mus., XI, 1916, pp. 82-84 ; Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, 
Fig, 208 ; Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, p. 168, Pi, 20. Hyde does 
not include in his excellent book the head in the Fogg Art Museum. 

^ Loc. ciL, p. 84. ® XX, 1916, pp, 283-298. 
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smi.^ The locks are likewise separated by deep grooves and curl 
now to left, now to right, to avoid monotony. This variety 
Professor Shear ^ rightly attributes to “a conscious effort to em- 
phasize the interplay of Hght and shade, the effect of which is more 
fully reahzed when it is remembered that the statue, of which this 
head was a part, stood in the open air and probably in the bright 
sunshine that for most of the year blesses the fortunate isle of 
Rhodes.” Our head may also have depended for much of its 
effect on the use of the colour as well as out-of-door hght. The 
forehead, the small eyes, the short broad flat nose, the protruding 
locks of hair in front of the ears, the flat but full cheeks, the narrow 
mouth with parted hps (the lower with its moderately deep roll 
outward), the rounded chin, the inclination of the head to the 
right, and especially the flat crown of the head (as said above) are 
as in our head. The flat and slender ears with ridge in the middle 
and deep centre, framed by locks of hair and with lobes adhering 
to the cheek, are almost a rephca of those in our head. Shear con- 
cludes that his head was “ a work executed in the fourth century by 
a Rhodian artist who was strongly influenced by Lysippus and who, 
probably, made a statue of Hehos of the Rhodians after the manne r 
of the masterpiece created by Lysippus for Rhodes.” The deep 
boring in the hair and in the centre of the ear seem to preclude for 
Shear’s head so early a date. In view of the resemblance of our 
head to the Shear head, I am inchned to beheve that both heads 
are eclectic works influenced by Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus, 
but carved by the same RJiodian sculptor about the end of the 
third century b.c. They would date about the same time as the 
head of an athlete in the Museo Archeologico of PJiodes, which is 

1 But for this feature I see no reason why Professor Shear’s head should not represent 
an athlete wearing a fillet or wreath of victory, rather than Hehos, especially in view of the 
resemblance to our head. The ears seem to me to be sHghtly swollen, but in any case they 
resemble those of our head, which can hardly represent Hehos. The brushing up of the 
hair in front does not necessarily indicate Hehos. It occurs already on the Fran9ois vase, 
Purtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Pis. 11-12, and in the Volomandra 
“ Apollo,” Deoima, Les “ Apolhns Archaiques” pp. 133-134, Figs. 10-12. The holes in 
the hair of the Shear head may well be for fastening a wreath. A small marble head of 
an athlete found by Professor Shear in the Athenian Agora in 1938 has a fillet and some- 
what similar hair. It seems to be Hellenistic and perhaps Rhodian rather than Roman 
as it is called by Shear in III L. News, July 9, 1938, p. 57, Fig. 6 . 

^ Loc. at., p. 285. 
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illustrated ia Clara Rhodes ^ and dated in the early years of the third 
century B.c. This is a Rhodian head of similar style, especially in 
forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, and chin. The hair is brushed up in 
front as in Shear’s head, but the curving ridged locks of hair are 
more conventionalized, the face is longer and not oval and the 
features are more individualized. But it would be a head of the 
same Rhodian school of sculpture, to which I have also suggested 
that the Fogg Art Museum head and possibly even the athlete’s 
head in New York should be added. The mixture of the styles of 
Praxiteles, Scopas,® and Lysippus makes it hkely that our head, 
like that in Rhodes just cited, is Hellenistic, as I beHeve also the 
Shear head to be, from the third century b.c. The deep boring 
in the hair might even place it in the second century B.c. It cer- 
tainly is a local Rhodian work, somewhat better than most of the 
Hellenistic sculptures in the Museum at Rhodes, which are for the 
most part of poor craftsmanship. The nearest parallel to our head 
with its pecuhar front hair like the mane of a hon or flame locks 
pointing down instead of upwards is the male figure in the middle 
of a Cypriote tombstone (Pryce, Catalogue of Sculpture in the British 
Museum, I : II, Cypriote and Etruscan, p. 142, Fig. 223 [C. 431]), which 
Pryce dates in the middle of the third century B.c. But the style 
and workmanship of our head are much better than in the Cypriote- 
Hellenistic sculpture, of which it is reminiscent. It is in any case 
an original admirable work of art from the distant island of Rhodes, 
T] 7 ]X 60 ei' in vrjcroio ‘ EoSov rcxvaaixa ttoOlvovJ^ 

The third head * (Pi. IX, 8-10), that of a young lady, is very 
beautiful. It comes from Eski-shehr and is a good example of a 
Roman hfe-size portrait with the so-called “ Melonenfrisur.” The 
head is of Asia Minor marble and is well preserved, except for the 
end of the nose, part of the chin, and a few spots of abrasion. The 
forehead is circular and framed by the wig-hke hair, which is waved 
up over the top of the ears. The eyebrows are strongly curved 

^ II, 1932, pp, 30-31, Figs. 14, 15, and. Pi. I. Cf. also V, 2, p. 76, Pis. IV~VI, a statue 
of die diird century, called by some Ptolemy Euergetes. 

^ On style of Scopas c£ Morgan in Classical Studies presented to Edward Capps, 1936, 
pp. 253-259. 

^ Cf. Cougny, Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina, III, Paris, 1890, App. I, 317 (p. 51) ; 
CIG, 4535, an inscription found near Berytus in Syria. 

^ Total height, 0*255 J &om chin to top of head, 0*226 m. ; depth from back of 
bun to end of nose, 0*235 m. 
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round into the narrow nose. The eyes are thus thrown into a deep 
shadow at the inner comers and there is a bunching of the flesh 
over the outer comers. The upper eyehd has a high curve and 
then slants gradually toward the comer ; the lower has a much 
gentler curve. The eyeballs are soHd and well difierentiated from 
the sharp eyeHds. The lachrymal charmels were mdicated and the 
pupils of the eyes were surely painted since they were not bored as 
in the later imperial Roman sculpture. The sides of the nose slope 
nicely into the full cheeks. The cheek-bones are so high that de- 
pressions are caused below the eyes and around the nostrils and 
mouth. The mouth is small with protruding hps. The lower is 
roUed over and leaves a depression between it and the well-rounded 
chin. There is a groove under the chin and cheeks, to set off the 
neck, which is rather high at the back. The face thus has a beautiful 
play of hght and shade, which may have been enhanced by colour 
in the eyebrows and hair as well as in the pupils. The features are 
strongly individuahzed and represent some serious lady who is 
inteUigent, meditative, reserved and good-looking. There is a httle 
touch of sadness or melancholy in the face, no sensuousness or 
coquetry ; and this simphcity is emphasized by the arrangement 
of the hair which lacks the frills and elaborate details of special 
coiffure displayed in so many Roman heads. Who this fascinating 
and mysterious lady was it is impossible to say. She was perhaps 
not of the Royal Family but she must have been a person of dis- 
tinction. 

One of the principal interests of the head is the coiffure, which 
is separated by deep divisions into four sections with crossing lines. 
On either side of the head below these melon-hke sections the bail' 
is waved straight back from the centre, then in four or more semi- 
circles, and then back up toward the crown of the head. The 
waved back strands are gathered into a double diick “ bun ” with 
a deep division in the middle which continues the groove over the 
centre of the head (Pi. IX, lo) . The figure-eight knot or “ butterfly 
bun ” is tied high so as to leave as much of the neck exposed as 
possible. Especially to be noticed are the curves of the lowest 
string of the melon-like hair, where at the side it is fixed under an 
invisible fillet. This recalls a typical late Hellenistic coiffure.^ The 

^ C£, for example, La Glyptotheque Ny-Carlsberg, Pi. 135 (inv. 334). 
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“ melon ” frisure occurs early in sculpture. Such a division of the 
hair is known, for example, in . the ladies from Herculaneum in 
Dresden, called “Grande Herculanaise ” and “Petite Hercula- 
naise,” ^ in similar Roman copies of the same fourth-century Greek 
prototype, such as the statue from Aegium or a bust from Delos, 
both in the National Museum at Athens. ^ These statues are copies 
of works by Lysippus rather than Praxiteles, who never used this 
coiffure. That Lysippus invented “la chevelure divisee en ban- 
deaux bouffants ” is difficult to prove, but it certainly goes back 
at least to his times. The general idea of such divisions, at least for 
the front hair,® may be earHer, but there is no definite proof that 
Aspasia wore her hair in this way. CoUignon ^ says : “ Ce genre 
de coiffure, qu’on a appele parfois ‘ la frisure en cotes de melon ’ 
etait en usage au IV® siecle, et parait avoir ete surtout attribue aux 
statues iconiques ; on le retrouve dans la statuette de Compiegne, 
qui nous a conserve la copie de la Coniine de Silanion, et dans 
plusieurs tetes rattachees souvent par les critiques, sans raison de- 
cisive, au cycle praxiteHen.” This type of coiffure can be seen in 
many sculptures from the fourth century on, too numerous to Hst, but 
I might mention the so-called “ Corinna” head of Silanion from the 
fourth century b.c.,® the Hellenistic copy found in a house at Delos, 
of the fourth-century “ Petite Herculanaise,’.’ with ten, sections of 
hair, which we have already discussed, and which Lawrence ® dates 

^ Arndt-Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler Griechischer und Romischer Sculptur, Pis. 310 
and 558. A kind of knot or bun at the back of the hair occurs even in the fourth century 
B.C., cf. Amdt-Brunn-Bruckmann, op, cit, Pi. 13. 

^ CoUignon, Les Statues Funeraires, p. 170, Fig. lOl ; p. 171, Fig. 102 ; Bieber, GnV- 
chische Kkidung, Pi. XXIX, 1-3 ; cf. also LIX, 7 (a head in Munich). F. P. Johnson, Lysippos, 
pp. 154-163, Pis. 26-27, discusses the “ Herculanaises ” and thinks that the Greek originals 
were by Lysippus and represented Demeter and Persephone. He lists 38 copies of the 
“ Grande Herculanaise ” and 51 of the “ Petite Herculanaise,” varying in date by four 
centuries but showing how popular this type of statue and this type of coiffure must have 
been among the Romans. 

^ Cf the Vatican so-called head of Aspasia, Amdt-Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit., Pi. 157. 

^ Les Statues Funeratres, p. 171. 

® Cf Schmidt in Jb. Arch. Inst., XLVII, 1932, p. 281, who says : “ TatsachHch erweist 
sich der Typus Astor-Schliemann in der langen Reihe der Kopfe mit ‘ Melonenfrisur ’ als 
das stilistisch friiheste Beispiel — ^wenn man den problematischen Fall der ‘Aspasia’ zuriick- 
steUen darf ” 

^ Later Greek Sculpture, p. 44, Pis. 72-73. Schmidt, he. cit., p. 281, n. 4, objects to so 
early a date as the first half of the fourth century for the Herculaneum ladies. They surely 
belong to the second half of the fourth century. 
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in the later second century ; the Vatican head pubHshed by Lippold, ^ 
the interesting Roman maiden’s head in the National Museum at 
Athens.^ In Hellenistic times Arsinoe and Berenice and others at 
the court of Ptolemy and even goddesses such as Artemis and 
Persephone affected the style.® The arrangement of the hair in 
six sections points to the second century b.c. as Anti * and Schmidt ® 
have shown. In the Augustan, Claudian, and Flavian epochs it was 
the custom often to give the hair a permanent wave and divide it 
into divisions, but they were not so puffed up or separated by such 
deep grooves.® Probably out of this style developed the Roman 
form of melon frisure with the butterfly bun at the back, which 
became such a favourite in the second century a.d. But our head 
probably dates toward the end of the second century b.c. or from 
the first part of the first century b.c. It is late Hellenistic and even 
the style is pre-Roman. Until further evidence is found, we must 
consider it part of a statue of an unknown Roman girl with 8ia- 
KptSov rjorKTjfxevr] ko/atj, as an Asia Minor Greek, the Syrian Lucian,’ 
would say. She may even have been a Greek lady of early Roman 
times hving in Asia J^nor, where the head was found. The frisure 
after all is not Roman but a Greek mode of hair adopted by the 
Hellenistic age and later by Roman children and girls.® 

^ Die Skulpturen des Vaticaniscken Museums, III, Pi. 14, No. 524. 

^ Amdt-Lippold, Griechische und Romische Portrdts, No. 1060. 

® Cf. the terra-cotta figurine of Artemis with similar melon frisure and a bun in Furt- 
wangler, Sammlung Sahouroff, PL CXXV. 

^ Die Antike, V, 1929, p. 12. 

^Jh. Arch. Inst, XLVII, 1932, pp. 281-285, especially p. 281, n. 4 : “ Dass die Streifen 
der Melonenfrisuren im Lauf der Zeit an Zahl abnehmen, bestatigt sich, insofem es bei 
unserem Typus noch 14 sind, an den Dresdener Herculanerinnen 10 (nicht 12).” 

« Cf. for example, Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture, 1907, Pi. CXV (a group of the 
Flavian epoch at Chatsworth in which the daughter has such waved hair as opposed to the 
elaborate high coiffure of the mother). Cf. the articles on Haartracht in RE, VII, 2127- 
2142 ; SuppL, VI, 98 ff. ; Schumacher Festschrift, pp. 243-244, but in none of these is there 
an illustration which is an exact parallel to our head. 

Erotes, z. 

s For Ac use of the bun by Faustina, cf Bernoulli, Romische Ikonographie, II, 2, PL 
LXIV , Munztcfeln, IV, pp. i9-”2i. For coins of Plautilla showing the bun, cf Mattingly- 
Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage, IV, i, 1936, PL XIII, pp. ii, 15. But of course 
these are very different from the bun on our head, which is much earlier, perhaps one of Ae 
earliest representations of this kind of hair-dress. 
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by E. S. G. Robinson 

The only Lydian coin-legend that exists has already been studied i*- 
by the distinguished scholar to whom tliis work is offered, and it 
may not be inappropriate for a numismatist (though one who lays 
no claim to philology) to collect here, in his honour, the few extant 
examples of similar legends in a neighbouring speech. Material 
for the study of the Carian script and language is so scanty and 
Hmited, that any addition, however trifling, may turn out to be of 
value. Only seventy-six inscriptions from aU sources are recorded 
by J. Friedrich in his Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmakr (p. 90, Karische 
Texte), where the problem may be most conveniently studied,^ 
and among them only one coin legend. 

Of the dozen coins with inscriptions or single signs which are 
enumerated below, the first is a recent discovery, the rest for the 
most part have been either misread or not recognized for Carian. 
No small part of their interest Hes in the fact that, in contrast with 
the scrawled signatures of the mercenaries in Egypt in the seventh 
and early sixth centuries b.c., which form the bulk of the known 
inscriptions, these are official documents, made in the comer of 
South-Western Asia Minor between Miletus and the Lycian border, 
and dateable within near limits in the fifth and fourth centuries. 
For none is there not good and independent ground for an attribu- 
tion to this district,® though it is not yet possible to assign them to 

^JHS, 1926, p. 36. 

^ See p. 91 for full bibliography ; of special importance are Bork’s two articles in 
Archip fur Schreih- u, Buchwesen, IV (1930), pp. 18-30, and Archiv fur Orienfforschung, VII 
(1931), pp. 14-23, here referred to as Bork I and Bork IL Brandenstein's recent article, 
“ Karische Sprache,” in JRjB, Suppl VI (1935), cols. 140 seqq., should now be added to the 
list 

^The attribution of the two principal groups (B-E, F-G) is fully discussed in Num. 
Chron., 1936, pp. 265 seqq. It will be noted how common are the types which seem to 
have a solar context — ^winged figures, the lion and the bull — and how prevalent is the 
Aeginetic standard. 
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individual towns. Though one or two of the letter-forms have not 
been recognized before in the scanty material available, others 
again are found in Carian, but not in either of the better-known 
neighbouring scripts, so that, the district once estabhshed, it is fair 
to treat the script as Carian. 

A description of the coins is first given, followed by brief notes 
on the legends, etc., which are shown in facsimile in the table below. 
B-E are the product of a single mint, as are F-G and J-L. 


'I 

•)1MI?MT 


4 


v‘v r'v r IVY 


‘ •‘f 

O [Oh] ’6 

A. Obv. : Naked male figure, winged, running. Rev. : Bull ; above 
and below, in two lines inscr.. No. i. 

Silver stater of Aeginetic standard, about 475 b.c. : obtained near 
Makri. British Museum (Num. Chron., 1936, pp. 188 seqq., Plate 
XII, 17). 

B. Ohv. ; Naked male figure, winged, running (in different posture) ; 
in field, signs. No. 5 b, c. Rev. ; Lion ; above inscr.. Nos. 2 a, 
b, c, d. 

Silver Aeginetic staters, 480-460 b.c. : almost all specimens from 
a recent find on the Caro-Lycian border, which also contained a 
number of coins of class F, but of earfier type without inscription. 
B.M., and in the Market {BM Cat., Lycia, etc., p. 118, No. 2, 
“ Olbia ” ; E. Babelon, Traite' des mom. grecques et rom., 11 , i, cols. 
541-542, Pi. XXIV, 18 ; Num. Chron., 1936, pp. 267 seqq.. Pi. 
XIV, 7-12). 
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E. Ok. .• Head and shoulder of lion. ; Laureate head of Apolline 

type ; in front, inscr.. No. 3b ; behind, sign, No. 5d. 

Silver Aeginetic quarter-stater, about 440 b.c. Berlin. {Traite, 
ibid., PL XIV, 15 ; Num. Chron., ibid.. Pi. XIV, 15). 

F. Obv. : Running Nike, holding caduceus and wreath. Rev. : 
Incuse square containing formal pattern composed of a pyramidal 
shape, sometimes flanked by stylized birds? or grape-bunches, 
and the signs or inscr.. Nos. 4 a, b, c, d.^ 

Silver Aeginetic staters (a-b) 440-20 B.c., (b-d) 430-400 b.c. B.M. 
(BM Cat., Lycaonia, etc., pp. 96-7. Nos. 5-1 1, “ Mallus,” Traite, II. 
2 cols., 867-870, PI. CXXXVII, 12-15 ; iVHm. Chron., 1936, pp. 
270-271, currently attributed to the Cilician Aphrodisias). 

G. Obv. : Wreathed head facing. Rev. : Sphinx ; on left and^right, 
inscr.. No. 4b. Bronze, wt. 0-85 gm., about 340 b.c., ^ “ from 
Cihcia,” Berlin (Imhoof-Blumer, Zur Griech. u, Rom. Mmzkunde, 
pp. 204-205, No. 2, Pi. VII, 22 to Aphrodisias). 

H. Obv. : Boar. Rev. : Bull’s head ; in front, sign. No. 50. 

Silver Babylonian stater struck in Lycia about 460 b.c. Paris 
(Traite, ibid., cols. 187-190, Pi. XCII, 14). 

I. Phasehs. Obv. ; Prow ; and rev. : stern of galley. In later counter- 
mark on reverse, sign No. 5f. 

Silver Persic stater about 480 b.c. from a recent fmd on the Caro- 
Lycian border (Num. Chron., 1936, p. 267, No. 6, Pi. XIV, 6). 

J. Obv. : Head and shoulder of lion ; on shoulder, sign No. 5f. 
Rev. : Incuse. 

Silver Persic stater, about 500 b.c. Paris (Traite, II, i, cols. 455-456, 
Pi. XIX, 22, currendy attributed with the two following coins to 
Caunus). 

1 The third letter of 4c is on a lower line ; die second letter of 4d is engraved, below, on 
the pyramid. 

2 The coin is small and its style nondescript, so that it is difficult to date closely. It 
may be earlier in the fourth century. 
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K. Similar, with sign No. 6. 

B.M. (Traite, II, i, cols. 453-454, Pi. XIX, 16). 

L. Similar, with sign 7.^ 

B.M. {Traite', ibid.). 

M. Obv. : The Great King running, with bow and spear. Rev. : 
Prow, on which sign No. 8. 

Gold daric of Darius III about 335 b.c. Paris (Traite', II, 3, cols. 
65-68, PI. LXXXVII, 24 ; cf. BM Cat., Arabia, etc., pp. cxxviii-ix, 
PI. LII, 5). 

N. Obv. : Helmeted head of Athena. Rev. : Heracles running to the 
attack ; Erbbina in Lycian script ; across field, inscr. No. 9. 

Silver Babylonian ? stater of Erbbina dynast of Telmessus, about 
400 B.c. Munich (BM Cat., Lycia, etc., p. xli (34), Pi. XLIV, 12 ; 
Friedrich, op. cit., p. 107, No. 76). 

Transliterations are added according to Friedrich’s system (op. cit., 
p. 156), unless otherwise stated, togedaer with a few notes. 

(1) -f- A-ti-g-(g ?)-l-e ®-vo. The lower part of the last two 
letters is unfortunately off the jlan but enough remains to be quite 
sure of their identity. Together they form the suffix denoting the 
possessive.® The fourth letter is not otherwise known in Carian 
though found in Lydian, where it has doubtfully been given the 
value “ g.” * A similar sound seems to be required here too, and 
if this is so, perhaps Bork should be followed in rendering the pre- 
ceding letter by “ qh ” rather than “ g.” For the general shape 
of the word cf M-g-u-l-a and M-g-u-l-e-vo (Friedrich, Nos. 65 
and 4). It must be a personal name, no doubt that of a local 
dynast Hke Tumnes of Termera, whose coins are inscribed Tvfxvo 
TepjiepiKov (BM Cat. Caria, p. 176, No. 2). 

(2) (a) (d) ^ le ? (or jo ?)-s-b. (b) (c) le ? (or jo ?)-s-b-i. 

The caduceus-like sign which usually divides the legend in 2 and 
3 (a) is not included in the immediate transHterations, but is discussed 
separately under No. 5. That the word must be read from right 
to left is shown by (b) and (c) which have an extra sign. This sign, 

1 Two other signs, repeated by Babelon from Six’s article (Num. Chron., 1890, p. 247), 
where these and similar coins were collected for the first time, I have been unable to trace.’ 

* Brandenstein {he. cit., col. 144), gives reason for “ e ” against Friedrich’s “ he.” 

* Bork n, p. 13. * Friedrich, op. cit., p. 157. 
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commonly used on earlier inscriptions as a mere stroke to separate 
words, is not allowed the force of a letter by Friedrich or Bork but 
is admitted by Brandenstein as an “ i.” This must be correct, for 
neither here nor in No. 3 (ti), where it also occurs, can it be anything 
but a letter ; in the one place nothing follows it, and in the other 
it follows immediately an intrusive sign sufficient in itself to mark 
a division had such been intended. The third letter also does not 
appear as a letter-form on Friedrich’s or Brandenstein’s tables though 
a somewhat similar sign is placed by them alongside of the preceding 
letter of this inscription and given the value “ s.” A similar form 
does occur, however, in an inscription from SdsiHs which Friedrich 
in his text (No. 62) transcribes as “ b.” 

(3) (a) -> l-s-(n ?)-i-s-l-g, (b) the same. 

The fourth letter “ i,” has been dealt with above. The third 
letter is new in Carian. Its value in Lycian and Lydian is “ n.” 
For the termination compare Friedrich, No. 38, which appears to 
end with the same pair of letters. Nos. 3 and 3 appear to give the 
names of dynasts, like No. i, perhaps in abbreviated form. For 
the caduceus-like sign, see under No. 5 below. 

(4) (a) ra (b) ra-1 (c) ra-l-i (cf) ra kh. 

A comparison of (a), (b), (c) shows that the legend must be read 
from left to right. For the third letter of (c) see the notes on No. 2. 
The “ kh ” in (d) is cut on to the “ pyramid ” and not ranged with 
the other letter to which it should not be attached. It is either the 
initial of some word describing the “ pyramid,” or, more Hkely, 
the initial of a dynast or money er. The main inscription covers a 
period of a hundred years or so, and must therefore contain a place- 
name. The sphinx which occurs on the reverse of the bronze 
coin (G), is already known as a Carian type, e.g. on bronze at 
Caunus (BM Cat., Carta, p. 74) and on an archaic silver stater whose 
exact mint is uncertain {BM, cf Weber Cat, No. 6343 “ Chios ”), 
but which is shown to belong to this district by the reverse. The 
wreathed facing head on the obverse is described by Imhoof (l.c.) 
as female, but it finds a close analogy in the ApoUine heads of the 
Carian dynasts, MaussoUus, etc. 

(5) This sign assumes various forms, developing from the early 
(a) and (/) into something hke a stylized caduceus-head, though it 
never loses the upright stroke through the circle. It has no foot, 
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though it sometimes stands directly on the end of the Hon’s tail, and 
this has given rise to the horizontal foot with which it is occasion- 
ally credited [t.g. Traite, II, i, cols. 541-542). It appears to be the 
characteristic mark of the mint in which the series of coins B-E 
was struck, for it is found on every coin, and, with one exception, 
on both sides. This conclusion is supported by its use to counter- 
mark the stater of Phaselis (I), which was found with a large number 
of B-E coins, the purpose of such marks being to give a piece cur- 
rency outside its usual limits. Its use, however, on a Lycian stater 
and, among other signs, on the series J-L, shows that it does not 
only connote the mint of B-E. Whether it is a script sign, or 
merely a “ symbol,” hke No. 7, is a doubtful question. If the first, it 
is one of those composite signs which Bork regards as characteristic 
of Carian.^ It can be resolved into “ vo ” and “ u,” and (a) and (f) 
certainly suggest this. That it occurs on a Lycian stater (H) is no 
argument against this view, for at least one other indisputable Carian 
legend occurs on a Lycian coin (N). If, however, it is held to be 
a symbol, the question is only put a stage further back. Symbol 
of what ? Various linear “ symbols ” (like the ankh on L) are not 
uncommonly found on coins of the neighbouring Lycians for which 
no explanation is forthcoming.® These have no obvious connexion 
with the existing Lycian alphabet. Are they, like the ankh and the 
syllabic signs in Cypriote and Carian, survivals of a prehistoric 
script ? In the same way at Gaza, where the coins carry Greek 
inscriptions from their beginning in the second century B.c., a 
stylized “ mem ” survives, as the symbol of the god originally 
named Mamas and identified with Zeus,® untd the coinage ends 
under Gordian III. 

6-7. o : and ankh. These two signs, and also 5 (f), all occur 
in the same series, J-L, on the hon’s shoulder. Being ’without 
obvious connexion with each other they are less hkely to stand in 
some relation to the Hon than to denote the authority by which 
the coins were struck. The ankh appears as the symbol of royalty 

^ Bork I, p. 28. 

^ See Hill’s list (which might now be expanded) in BM Cat,, Lycia, etc., p. 333. One 
also occurs on the third-century rock tomb at Krya on the Lycian border, which has a Carian 
inscription (Friedrich, No. 41). 

^BM Cat., Palestine, p. Ixxi. Cf. the quotation from Damascius {Duhitationes, 262) 
Kal rrapa JTa^atotsr [axyjfxa] dAAo rov A 165, 
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on coins of Cyprus and Cilicia ; and at Tarsus, where it also takes 
the same characteristic T-shape, the Great King holds it in his hand 
(^Traite, 11 , 2, cols. 361-362, Pi. CVI, 8) ; the other signs would 
denote the local dynasts. 

8. e. This must be the latest Carian letter to be found on the 
coins, and is interesting as appearing on a local issue of the imperial 
Persian coinage, made no doubt in connexion with the prepara- 
tions against the Macedonian invasion. 

9. e-r. This inscription, already known to Friedrich, is included 
for completeness. The coin-legend is bilingual and the Carian 
part of it gives the impression of having been engraved on to the 
die afterwards. The two letters represent the initials of the name of 
the dynast Erbbina which is also given in full in Lycian. 

I can only refer to Prof. H. Th. Bossert’s article “ Hethitische 
Hieroglyphen auf griechischen Miinzen,” Forschungen md Fort- 
schritte, 14 (1938), pp. 338 ff., which has appeared when the fore- 
going was already in print. He accepts the Carian origin of 
Nos. A-E and F, and regards the pyramid of the latter and also 
the second sign in 4(d) as survivals of Hittite hieroglyphs. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE MONETARY AND COM- 
MERCIAL POLICY OF THE SELEUCEDS AND 
ATTALIDS 

by M. Rostovtzeff 

A CAEEHJL comparative study of the circulation of coins in the Greek 
and Hellenistic world remains a pium desiderium of all the students 
of ancient economic history. It cannot be said that this is due to 
the scarcity of material. ^ 

It is true that the hundreds of thousands of Greek coins kept in 
our museums and private collections, useful as they are in many other 
respects for a historian of ancient economic hfe, yield almost no 
evidence for solving the problem of coin circulation. They seldom 
come from systematic excavations and in most cases the place where 
the single coins were found is unknown or doubtful. Observations 
on and statistics of stray surface finds of coins in the various regions 
of the Greek world may prove most important. Such observations 
and statistics may serve as a substitute for the much fuller evidence 
yielded by systematic excavations of ancient sites. ^ 

It is evident how important are systematic excavations for the 
study of coin circulation in the Greek world. The crop of coins 
in all the systematic archaeological excavations is very abundant 
indeed and the coins form in most of the cases continuous chrono- 
logical series. But important as they are, the coias for a long time 
were the stepchildren of the excavators. Their registration and 
cleaning are difficult, and theh yield in numismatic rarities meagre. 
Gold and silver are rarely found in systematic excavations. Small 
copper in a bad state of preservation is the rule. Quite different 
is the modem excavator’s attitude towards coins. The coins are 

^ Such systematic observations and statistics were rarely made and still more rarely 
published. I may refer for example to the valuable articles of F, Hasluck, “ Coin Collecting 
in Mysia,” Num, Chr, (1906), p. 26 £ and (1907), p- 440 £> and to the systematic work done 
in this field by L, Robert in his Villes d'Asie Mineure, 1935 (for example his chapter on 
Germe et les Attaeitai,” pp. 171 ff. and esp. p. 194), and Etudes Anatoliennes, 1937 (see Index 
under “ Monnaies 
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as a rule carefully coUected, registered, gradually cleaned, identi- 
fied, and catalogued. However, since m systematic excavations 
coins are found by the thousands and their study is long, tiresome, 
and rather duU, there are very few cases in which aU the numismatic 
material foimd in an excavation has been pubhshed and interpreted. 
Let me confine myself to the Greek and Hellenistic world. The 
late K. Regling was one of the pioneers in this field. His surveys of 
the coins found at Priene and Pergamon are very useful and illumm- 
ating though not complete : he pays more attention to topography 
than to history.^ It is a pity that his registration of the numismatic 
finds of Olympia, Dodona, and Magnesia on the Maeander has 
never been pubhshed.® As careful as Regling’s studies are those 
which were carried out for Corinth (in part), for Olynthus, and 
for some minor excavations (e.g. Nemea and Calydon) on the 
mainland of Greece and for several Palestinian cities (Gezer, Beth- 
shan, Beth-zur, Samaria), for Dura in Mesopotamia and for Seleucia 
on the Tigris in Babylonia.® But valuable as they are, the coins 
found in systematic excavations have their limitations. They almost 
exclusively testify to the coin circulation in a limited area and re- 
present the money which was used for the daily purchases of the 
residents of a given city. They do not reflect, to speak in modem 
terms, the savings accounts of the population and not even the 
current accounts, and they do not bear either on the big inter- 
national traffic of a given place. 

Much more refiable and representative of the money circulation 
of the ancient world in general and the Greek in particular are the 
coin hoards. A large number of these was and is daily found both 
by chance diggers and in systematic excavations. Little attention 
was paid them in the past. Even now, when their value is well 
understood both by numismatists and liistorians, many of the 
hoards — those which are found by chance diggers — ^find theh way 
into the melting pot or are dispersed by professional dealers. And 
yet of many of them we have full scientific accounts and of others 
partial but representative reports. For a long tune our information 

^ K. Regling, Die Munzen pon Priene, 1927, pp. 169 ff., and. id., Munzfunde, Alt, v, 
Pergamon, I, 2, 1913, pp. 355 £, esp. p. 361. 

^ See bis remarks in Die Munzen von Priene, p, 188, n. 429. 

® I cannot give here in this short note bibliographical references. They will be found 
in my forthcoming Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World. 
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on the Greek coin hoards was scattered in various periodicak ^d 
reports on, excavations. However, since 19^5' we are in possession 
of a copions and reliable guide as regards the coin hoards.^ W 
owe it to the skill and energy of Sydney P. Noe and to the resources 

of the American Numismatic Society. This guide [A Bibliography 
of Greek Coinhoards) was first published in 1925 {Num. Notes 
and Mon., No. 25), and appeared recently in 1937 hi a new edition 
{Num. Notes and Mon., No. 78) almost doubled iu size. 

The hoards, i.e. money hidden in the earth by its owners, are 
not all of them of the same character. Some of them — especially 
those found in private houses — ^represent either shop cash accumu- 
lated by a retail trader and buried by accident (fire, earthquake, and 
the like) or the money kept by a householder for his daily outlays. 1 
They consist almost exclusively of small cash, copper coins, and must 
be classed with the stray coins found in ruins of ancient cities. The 
same must be said of collection boxes occasionally found in temple 
ruins and so vividly described by Herondas and in the accounts 
of the temple of Delos. The real hoards are different. They are 
savings of an individual or a family or perhaps a corporation hidden 
in a hurry in time of danger in order to be recovered after the danger 
was over. Many of them contain hundreds and thousands of gold 
and silver coins, a real fortune ; others are poorer. However, 
since in most cases they represent a substantial part or the whole of 
the savings of a person or group they are invaluable for the study 
of various sides of economic life. Duly studied they give, for in- 
stance, an approximate idea of the wealth of individuals of a given 
time and of a given place. However, their main importance 
consists in the information which, alongside of the stray surface 
finds and fin ds in systematic excavations, they give of the coin 
circulation in a given place at a given time. It is evident that money 
hidden in hoards was used by its owners both to meet their living 
expenses and for various business transactions. For the student of 
ancient economic history the coin hoards have, tlierefore, the same 
value and importance as the modem savings and bank accounts 
of private persons and corporations might prove to have for the 
student of modem economic history. I must emphasize in this 

^ See the remarks of K. Regliiig, Die Miinzen von Prienej p. 17 5 > ^nd A. R. Bellinger s 
remarks on Dura hoards, VIII-IX (in Rep., VH-VIII, c£ Rep., VI, p. 4^7), 
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connexion that except for the hoards and stray finds we possess 
little documentary evidence on coin circulation in the Greek and 
Hellenistic world. Some mentions in Hterary texts and in inscrip- 
tions and the accounts and business documents of Egypt and of 
Babylonia of Hellenistic times represent almost all that we are in 
possession of ^ It is on this material of coin hoards that my short 
study is based. It bears on the economic hfe of the Seleucid and 
Attahd monarchies of the third and second centuries B.c. 

It is well known how scant is our information on the economic 
life of the Seleucid and Attahd kingdoms, especially at this period. 
We have in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Pergamon nothing comparable 
to the papyri of Egypt, except (for the Seleucid kingdom) a not 
very numerous set of Babylonian clay tablets mentioned above. 
All the more valuable are the many and abundant coin hoards of 
this time. 

However, in order better to understand the economic signifi- 
cance of the aforementioned coin hoards of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
let me first say a few words on the circulation of coins in the Hellen- 
istic world before the middle of the third century. My short 
statements bearing on this topic are based mostly on Noe’s Bibho- 
graphy and do not pretend to be exhaustive. 

Let me begin with the time of Alexander and the years im- 
mediately after his death. ^ The circulation of coins in Greece at 


^ Very little use has been, made of the coin hoards by students of Greek economic 
history. The only exceptions I know of are two valuable articles of F. HeicheUiemi which 
bear mainly on the archaic and classical periods of Greek history : F. Heichelheim, “ Die 
Ausbreitung der Miinzgeldwirtschaft und der Wirtschaftsstile im archaischen Griechenland,” 
Schmolters Jahrbuch^ 55 (1931), pp. 229 ff., and ihid,, ‘‘Wirtschafthistorische Beitrage zur 
klassisch-griechischen und hellenistischen Munzstatistik/’ Transactions of the Intern, Congress 
oj' Numismatists of 1936, pp, 68 and the lectures of A. Blanchet in the College de France : 
** Les rapports entre les depots monetaires et les evenements militaires, poHtiques et economi- 
ques/* printed in Rev, Num,, 39 (1936), pp. i ff. Cf. the chapters of F. Heichelheim 
(Syria), J. A, D. Larsen (Greece) and T. R. S. Broughton (Asia Minor) in T. Frank's 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV, 1938. In the 'article of A. Blanchet the reader 
will find some remarks on the coin hoards of Syria dealt with below, see A. Blanchet, 
he, citf p. 29 £ 

^ I must emphasize that it is very difficult to draw a sharp dividing line between the 
hoards of the time of Alexander and those of the subsequent period of the diadochi. Very 
few of the hoards which contain exclusively coins of Philip and Alexander and no coins of 
their immediate successors can be and have been exactly dated, since very few of them have 
been carefully studied. In many cases we have no evidence whether the Alexanders of a 
given hoard were struck at his lifetime or are posthumous. In the last case, they may be 
even later than the successors. I hst, therefore, tentatively under Alexander those hoards 
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this time presents more or less the same aspect as that revealed by 
the coin hoards and other material for the fourth century B.c. 
The prevalent currency of the time consisted of coins minted by 
various Greek cities, the local currency prevailing in the single 
cities. However, in almost all the hoards found in Greece we find 
in ever-increasing quantities gold and especially silver coins of 
Phihp and Alexander, which took the place of the Persian darics 
and sigli and of the coins of Persian satraps and dynasts.^ The 
picture changes in the Northern part of the Balkan peninsula. A 
large group of hoards show that gold and silver of Phihp and 
Alexander reigned here supreme, at least in the hoards, practically 
their only competitors being the Athenian owls.^ In Asia Minor as 
in Greece the common currency (silver and copper) in -the Greek 
cities, as shown by excavations, came from local mints and from 
the mints of the nearest neighbourhood.® In the few hoards of 
this time to the contrary local silver is almost not represented and 
it is Phihppi and Alexanders which dominate.'* Nor is the picture 
different in the East. Local coins still appear in some early hoards. 
Later in Phoenicia and Syria in the Caucasus ® and Persia ’ the large 
and frequent hoards with an unusual abundance of gold coins 
practically consist of gold staters and silver tetradrachms of Phihp 
and Alexander only. Even in North India (at Taxila) Alexander’s 
coins appear in hoards alongside the local punch-marked coins.® 
Finally, in Egypt the variety of Persian and Greek coins in the 
hoards of the late fourth century B.c. (before Alexander), is re- 
placed in the many and rich hoards of Alexander’s time by the 
Phihppi and Alexanders.® 

wliicli contain exclusively PHlippi and Alexanders and under die diadoclii those which 
contain in addition coins of one or another diadochus or are dated otherwise. Practically 
the shifting of one or anodier hoard from one group to another makes very little difference : 
in the main coin circulation in the times of the diadochi shows the same leading features 
as that of the time of Alexander. 

^ Noe, Nos. I, 49, 461, 592, 595, 599, 669, 683. 

^ Noe, Nos. 112, 121, 122, 326, 338, 339, 404, 508, 632^1, 640, 690, 739, 1117. 

^ See the evidence collected by Regling for Priene and Pergamon, above, p. 278 n. i, 

^ Noe, Nos. 20, 79, 390 ; c£, however, the interesting hoard of Kuchuk Kohnc 
(322 B.C.), Noe, No. 581. 

^ E.g. Noe, Nos. 29, 133, 882, 884. ® Noe, Nos. 1026 and 1146. 

7 Noe, Nos. 1148 and 561. ® Noe, No. 1071. 

® For the time immediately previous to Alexander, e.g. Noe, No. 322, c£ K. Regling, 
Z.f.N, 41 (1931), pp. 28 and 41, who mentions similar hoards. For the time of Alexander, 
Noe, Nos. 3, 89, 324, 578. 
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At the time of the diadochi very Httle change is noticeable in 
Greece. The circulation of coins remains as free as it used to be. 
Alongside of city currency, large masses of Alexander’s and P hili p’s 
coins and ever-increasing quantities of the corns of the diadochi, 
not excluding Ptolemy Soter,^ were in circulation. However, 
outside of Greece some new phenomena present themselves. In 
the Balkan peninsula, Lysimachus’ coins successfully competed with 
the Alexanders and the Phihppi and the same is true of Asia Minor. 
Some hoards of Asia Minor, of S. Russia, of the Caucasus, and of 
Macedonia consist of Lysimachus’ coins exclusively or almost ex- 
clusively.^ Some others show a mixture of Phihppi and Alexan- 
ders and of Lysimachi.® The city issues are rare in the hoards 
of the Balkans and of Asia Minor, while they prevail (especially 
copper) among the coins found in the ruins of some cities of Asia 
Minor. ^ Numerous both in the Balkans and in Asia Minor are 
the coins of the other diadochi— Cassander, Demetrius Pohorcetes, 
a little later Seleucus I. But the coins of Ptolemy Soter never ap- 
pear in the hoards outside of Greece.® The same aspect is shown 
by the rare hoards of Syria and Mesopotamia. In the cities like 
Dura-Europos and Seleucia coins of Seleucus I reign supreme. 
In the hoards they compete with the Alexanders and P hili ppi. 
Foreign city issues, except for occasional imitations of Athenian 
owls, are absent.® Not very much different were the conditions 
in Egypt. However, Egypt begins to isolate itself. No dynastic 
coins except those of Soter, not even those of Lysimachus, appear 
in the hoards of the early times of Soter in Egypt. City issues 
(e.g. Lampsacenes) appear occasionally, but in general the hoards 
consist of Alexanders and Phihppi and the early issues of Soter.’ 

With the estabhshment of the balance of power after Ipsos and 
Corupedion the Hellenistic world became divided as regards 
currency into two parts. Egypt, by changing the standard of its 

1 Noe, Nos. 19, 53, 69, 339, 388, 393, 393, 455, 563, 564, 717, 795. 

^ Noe, Nos. 46, 48, 68, 630, 1116. On the kinds of Lysimachus’ coins in S. Russia 
see Skythien und der Bosporus, p. 186, and Index, s.v. Munzen. 

® E.g., the Balkans — Noe, Nos. 193, 634, 646, 821. 

* E.g. Priene and Pergamon, above, p. 278 n. i. 

® Representative hoards : the Balkans— Noe, Nos. 896, 1009 ; Asia Minor— Noe, 
Nos. 51 and 67. 

« Typical is the hoard of Babylon— Noe, No. ir8 ; cf. Mossul— Noe, No. 710. 

’ E.g. Noe, Nos. 5, 34, 359, 364, 583, 954, 1133. 
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coins jfrom the Attic to the so-called Phoeiiician or Ptolemaic separ- 
ated itself from the rest of the Hellenistic world. In the many 
hoards of Egypt of the third century b.c. no coins are found except 
those coined by the Ptolemies. It is evident that foreign coins were 
in one way or another excluded from the Egyptian markets. A 
strict coin monopoly was estabhshed both in Egypt and in most of 
the Ptolemaic foreign dominions, at least in Cyprus, probably 
Goelesyria and certainly Palestine. Careful study of coins found in 
several cities of Palestine systematically excavated (Beth-zur, Beth- 
shan, Gezer, Samaria) and in occasional hoards proves it beyond 
doubt. ^ The situation may have been different in Cyrenaica (one 
local issue at least, that of the kolvov, appears here in the third 
century) and in the Anatohan and Thracian dominions of the 
Ptolemies.^ We have no exact information on how the exclusion 
of foreign currency from the Egyptian market was put into effect. 
The famous letter of Demetrius to Apollonius of 258 b.c. (Hunt, 
Sel. Pap., II, No. 409), which refers to a special decree, illustrates 
the procedure as regards foreign gold. The letter orders the re- 
minting of it in the Alexandrian mint. 

While the Ptoleirdes shut themselves off from foreign currency 
and made their own royal currency practically the exclusive cur- 
rency of their extensive Empire, both Egypt and the foreign domin- 
ions, the rest of the Hellenistic world presents a different aspect. 
Here also we notice a tendency towards unity. This unity, however, 
was achieved by a kind of common understanding. First and fore- 
most, most of the leading states of the Hellenistic East kept strictly 
to one and the same standard — the Attic. Though all the kings of 
the Hellenistic world and many cities and federations, in independent 
or free and autonomous Greece especially, coined their own rehable 
and abundant silver and of course copper, the common currency 
of big business and interstatal trade as represented by the hoards 
consisted even in Greece to a large extent of issues of Phihp, 
Alexander, Lysimachus (in part posthumous and minted in city 
mints), and of the still circulating coins of Demetrius PoHorcetes. 

^ C£ with the evidence yielded by the cities the hoard of Safed in 
No. 879. 

^ For Cyrenaica — ^E. S. G. Robinson, BM Cat.j Cyrenaica, 1927. For Greece and 
Minor some examples quoted by A. Heuss, Stadt md Herrscher des HellenistnuSj 1937, p. 195. 
Not all his examples are convincing. 
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On the contrary, the small change for domestic business was 
almost exclusively local, royal or city issues according to place 
and circumstanced So it was for Asia Minor and Syria, at Priene 
in Asia Minor (local currency) and in the Palestinian cities (after 
Antiochus III), at Dura and Seleucia (royal currency). In Perga- 
mon royal and city coins circulated side by side. The royal gold 
and silver currency was of course not excluded and not neglected 
by the interstatal trade, but it played a secondary part. The emis- 
sions of Alexanders and of Lysimachi were apparently much larger 
than those of the royal coins. Such is the picture which we may 
derive from the numerotxs hoards of the time under review in 
Greece, in the Balkan peninsula, in Asia Minor, and in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The only difierences between these various regions 
were that in Greece the city currencies were much more prominent 
than in Asia Minor and that while the other parts of the Eastern 
Hellenistic world shut their doors to Ptolemaic gold and silver 
almost completely (I may mention a single tetradrachm of one 
of the Ptolemies found among the stray coins of Per gam on) 
this prohibition was not so strict in Greece. This is shown by 
several hoards found in various parts of Greece. Whether this 
exclusion of Ptolemaic currency was due to the difficulties of using 
Ptolemaic silver because of its Phoenician standard, or whether, as 
the present writer considers more probable, the exclusion was a 
retahatory measure of the East against the exclusiveness of the 
Ptolemies we do not know. 

It is useless to enumerate all the hoards which prove the state- 
ments formulated above. A prehminary collection of them was 
made by Regling.^ Since 1928, however, the numbers of similar 
hoards increased considerably. Let me quote the most character- 
istic of them. For Greece : Olympia (Noe, 754 ; 250-225 b.c.) ; 
Sophikon (Noe, 997) ; Chalcis (Noe, 232 ; ab. 250 b.c.) ; unknown 
place in Greece (Noe, 463) ; Mycene (Noe, 716 ; ab. 280-260 b.c.). 

^ I cannot deal here with the much discussed question of the right of coinage exercised 
by the cities in the Seleucid Kingdom. It is certain that though exceptions may be quoted 
the rule was a coin-monopoly of the Kings, strict in Syria, more lax in Asia Minor. See 
E. Bikerman, Institutions des Sileucides, 1938, pp. 228 ff., cf. pp. 21 1 ff. and A. Heuss, Stadt 
und Herrscher des HeUenismuSf ipip, & 

^K. Regling, “ Hellenistischer Miinzschatz aus Babylon,” Num. Zeitschr,, 38 (1928), 
pp. 92 if. On this article are based the statements of E. Bikerman, Inst d, Sil, pp. 222 ff. 
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For the Balkans : Garbino (Noe, 421) and. Rakitovo (Noe, 849), 
both in Bulgaria, and an unknown place in Serbia (Noe, 959). 
For the islands and Asia Minor (for the end of the period under 
review) : Rhodes (Noe, 862 ; ab. 187 B.c.) ; Sardis (Noe, 925 ; 
195-190 B.C.), and Asia Minor (Noe, 82, latest coins Eumenes II 
and Prusias I). 

The fullest and the most illuminating evidence, however, is 
presented by Syria and Mesopotamia. Let me dwell a little more 
in detail on these two comtries since their economic aspect as re- 
vealed by the coin hoards forms the main subject of this paper. 

The hoards of Syria and Mesopotamia of the middle and second 
half of the third and the early second century b.c. are fairly numer- 
ous, and each one of them was, when first found, comparatively 
rich. They present a pecuhar aspect similar to but not identical 
with the hoards of the other parts of the Eastern Hellenistic world. 
Let me give a hst of them in chronological order : — 

(1) Homs: Noe, 487 ; c. 250 b.c. More than 34 ar. Among 
them Lysimachus prevails with 22 tetr. ; next follow Eumenes I 
and Attains I with 2 tetr., and finally we have 4 tetr. of Antiochus 
I and 11 . It is interesting to note the prevalence of foreign, mainly 
Anatohan and Balkan silver, over the local Seleucid silver. 

(2) Homs : Noe, 488 ; a litde later — ^time before the death of 
Antiochus III. 60 ar. Lysimachus again prevails with 34 tetra- 
drachms “ of which 23 were contemporaneous and ii posthumous, 
mostly of uncertain mints in Thrace, but there were three from 
Cius in Bithynia ” (E. T. Newell in a private letter). In addition to 
the Lysimaclii, i Alexander (posthumous, Chios), 17 Seleucids (from 
Antiochus I to Antiochus III) and 8 Attahds (Eumenes I, Attains I, 
Eumenes II). 

(3) Mesopotamia: Noe, 680; Regling, No. 6; 240-220 b.c. 
More than 253 ar. Among the tetradrachms and drachms of this 
find the Philippi, Alexanders (19 tetr. and 19 dr.), Lysimachi and 
Demetrius Pohorcetes prevail ; with them is associated Eumenes I ; 
the Syrian kings from Seleucus I to Seleucus II are represented by 
39 coins all told, a httle more than Alexander alone. 

(4) Very similar and almost contemporary with the second 
hoard of Homs is another hoard of Mesopotamia recently mentioned 
by J. AUan, Br. Mus. Quart., 10 (1936), p. 127 Pi. XXXVII ; 
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Noe, 68i. 100 ar. Alexander is represented by 15 coins and 

Lysimachus by 39 ; the number of Attalid coins is comparatively 
large (8) ; the Seleucids’ share from Antiochus I to Antiochus III 
is 38 tetr. and dr. A certain part of this hoard is now in the 
hands of E. T. Newell. He was kind enough to send me the 
following remarks on the Alexanders and Lysimachi of this hoard : 
“ One Alexander tetradrachm and at least two drachms are 
contemporary, the remainder range from Alexander’s death to 
c, 180 B.c. The latest coin in the hoard is apparently one Alexander 
tetradrachm from Aspendus, dated ‘ Year 9 ’ or c. 180 B.c., accord- 
ing to the accepted dating of these particular coins. The con- 
temporaneous ‘ Alexanders ’ were struck at Amphipohs, Miletus, 
and Salamis in Cyprus. The posthumous Alexanders are of 
Aspendus and various (somewhat uncertain) mints in Western and 
North-Western Asia Minor. Of the Lysimachus coins in the hoard, 
seventeen are contemporary and were struck at Aenus, Lysimachia, 
Lampsacus, Alexandria Troas, Cius, Heraclea, Magnesia ad Mae- 
andrum. The twenty-two posthumous Lysimachus coins were 
struck at Aenus, Lysimachia, Cius, Cyzicus, Byzantium, Calchedon, 
and other uncertain mints in North-Western Asia Minor.” 

(5) Of the same type is the hoard of Tell Halaaf in Mesopo- 
tamia ; Noe, 1086 ; Reghng, No. 5. 352 ar. The prevalence of 
the coins of Alexander, Philip, Lysimachus and Demetrius is sur- 
prising (317 pieces) ; with them are associated 5 tetr. of the Attahds 
and some Seleucid coins— Seleucus I, Antiochus I, Antiochus II, 
Antiochus III — all told, 38 coins. Here, again, I owe to the kind- 
ness of E. T. Newell some remarks on this hoard. “ In the TeU 
Halaaf hoard,” he writes, “contemporary Alexander tetradrachms 
were struck at Amphipohs, Lampsacus, Side, Salamis in Cyprus. 
The posthumous Alexander tetradrachms were struck at Amphipohs, 
Sardis, Miletus, Antigonea (ad Orontem), Accho, and Babylon. 
The 212 Alexander drachms are practicahy all posthumous and are 
of various Western and North-Western Asia Minor mints, mostly 
from the end of the fourth century (ending with the conquest of 
Asia Minor by Lysimachus). Only a few drachms are post- 
Lysimachus. Of the Lysimachus coins in the hoard the contem- 
porary ones were coined at Lysimachia, Lampsacus, and Heraclea. 
The posthumous ones are from various mmts (most of them some- 
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what uncertain) in the Propontic region. Although the Tell 
Halaaf hoard, was, like the Mesopotamia hoard, buried in the reign 
of Antiochus III, its Alexander and Lyshnachus coins do not come 
down to quite so late a period. It is interesting to note that none 
of the Lysimachus coins in either hoard come from the prolific 
mints of Pella and Amphipohs. In addition to a few (very few) 
examples from Aenus and Lysimachia the coins are almost ex- 
clusively from Lysimachus’ mints in Western and North-Western 
Asia Minor.” 

(6) A httle more diversified is the hoard of Edessa (Urfa) ; 
Noe, 1147. 197 ar. The bulk here belongs to the Seleucids 
(from Antiochus I to Antiochus III ; the last’s share is more than 
60) ; next come Alexander and Lysimachus ; the Attahds are 
absent ; their place is taken by Antigonus Gonatas and perhaps 
Doson (6 coins), and Prusias I (8). 

(7) The last in this series is the hoard recently found at Susa; 
Noe, 1024. Note that the hoard consisted of copper coins ex- 
clusively, and must be compared with the stray finds in Dura and 
Seleucia. Local coinage prevails, as was to be expected : Seleucus 
I and Antiochus III (16 coins), Mithridates I of Parthia (108 coins), 
a local dynast (otherwise unknown) Tigraios (60) and one plated 
coin of Kamnaskires. 

The material produced above (i.e. the coin hoards of the Eastern 
part of the Hellenistic world of the second half of the third century 
B.c. and the early second century b.c.) convey first and foremost 
the idea of an effort made by the members of the Hellenistic balance 
of power to keep up the unity of the Hellenistic world as regards 
money circulation : their common Attic standard and first and 
foremost the abundance of Philippi, Alexanders, and Lysimachi 
which were put in circulation by various mints (note that it was 
Anatohan and to a certain extent Syrian mmts which struck most 
of the posthumous Alexanders and Lysimachi) were the vehicles of 
this unity. The currency of the Eastern part of the Hellenistic 
world appears to us as international in its very essence. No efforts 
to specifically enforce one or another currency in one or another of 
the Hellenistic states are noticeable. The exclusive use of Seleucid 
small change at Beth-zur and Gezer and at Dura and Seleucia as 
revealed by the finds is a natural phenomenon, since in Hellenistic 
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times the cities founded by Alexander, Seleucus, and his successors 
had no right of coinage. The fact corresponds in its significance 
to the circulation in the cities of Asia Minor of their own bronze 
currency for local use (e.g. Priene). 

However, in the Seleucid kingdom we notice some phenomena 
which cannot be explained by the above-mentioned tendency to- 
wards unifying and internationalizing the gold and silver currency 
alone. It is striking to note how much, in the heart of the Seleucid 
kingdom, the international Philippi, Alexanders, and Lysimachi 
prevailed over the Seleucid royal currency. These international 
coins were struck partly in cities which were situated in Asia 
Minor, especially in the North and North-Western Asia Minor. 
We cannot exactly date the posthumous Alexanders and Lysimachi, 
and cannot therefore say with certainty whether the places where 
they were minted were at the time of this minting in the hands of 
the Seleucids or in the sphere of their poHtical influence. However, 
m some cases it is certain that the international Alexanders and 
Lysimachi were minted by cities which were not subject to or aUied 
with the Seleucids. They were foreign currency. Add the re- 
spectable numbers of foreign dynastic coins (especially the ever- 
increasing numbers of the Attalid coins) which appear to have 
circulated freely in Syria. It is therefore probable that the coin- 
age of the Seleucid’s was not abundant enough to cover the 
needs of their Empire, and that they welcomed the circulation of 
foreign and especially “ international ” coins inside of it. The 
majority of these coins came from Asia Minor, where the political 
role played by the Attalids was constandy growing in the second 
half of the third and in the early second century B.c. 

The only reason which I am able to detect for the phenomenon 
mentioned above, apart from the tendency towards unity, may be 
sought in one peculiarity, from the economic point of view, of the 
kingdom of the Seleucids. Rich in all sorts of natural resources 
and a transit land for the profitable caravan commerce of Arabia, 
India, and Iranian lands the Seleucid kingdom was very poor in 
metals, especially in silver. The main source of silver for the 
southern part of the Hellenistic world was Asia Minor, with its 
rich silver mines scattered all over the peninsula, especially in the 
region of the Taurus and that of Mount Ida. The mines were 
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known and in exploitation from prehistoric times. The Cap- 
padocian tablets show that Babylonia and Mesopotamia derived 
their supply of silver from Cappadocian silver mines, while Syria 
and Phoenicia probably drew their supply of silver from the mines 
of South-Eastern Anatoha. In the East very few silver mines 
existed and were worked. We know of some silver mines in India 
and Persia, and the wealth of Carmania in metals is praised by 
Strabo.^ 

The early Seleucids, while in control of Asia Minor and Car- 
mania, had therefore had an abundant supply of silver. However, 
they very soon lost their control of the inines round Mount Ida, 
which became the property of Bithynian and Pergamene kings and 
of those of Pontus and Cappadocia. On the other hand, Lycia, 
Pamphylia, and CiHcia became dominions of the Ptolemies. How 
long the Seleucids kept Carmania we do not know. The expedition 
of Antiochus III to the East shows that the prestige of the Seleucids 
in these regions was in a constant state of decline. It was probably 
Carmanian gold and silver which filled the sanctuaries of the Susiana 
or Elymais, which were “ robbed ” of their accumulated wealth 
by Antiochus III and Antiochus IV and after them by the Parthian 
kings (Strabo, XVI, 744). 

No wonder that the Seleucids welcomed the circulation of inter- 
national foreign silver coins in their Empire. In exchange for it 
they gave their caravan-goods, those which came from Arabia 
and India via Gerrha and those which came from the Iranian lands. 
By the Euphrates route, these goods reached the great trade routes 
of Asia Minor. The Anatolian, Macedonian, Tliracian, and Greek 
merchants were ready to buy these goods, since in this way they 

^ On the sources of silver in the Near East, Besnier, art. “ Metalla,’" in Daremberg et 
Sagho, Diet, d. Ant. ; H. Bliimner, RE, III A, p. 17 £ ; M. Hilzheimer, art. ** Vorderasien,” 
Realenc. d, Vorgesek, 14 (1929), p. 184, with a map showing the distribution of mines ; 
M. Cary, “ The sources of silver for the Greek world,” Mel Glotz, 1932, pp. 133 ff. On 
the mines of silver of Asia Minor, in particular for the early times (Cappadocian tablets), 
A. Gotze, ‘‘ Kleinasien,” Handk d. Altertumstviss., Ill, 1, 3 (1933), p. 73, and for the Hellenistic 
times (the Pergamene kingdom) my article, “ Notes on the Econ. Policy of the Pergamene 
kings,” AnatoL St. pres, to Sir William Ramsay, 1923, p. 367. Silver in India, Carmania, and 
Bactria — ^Ktesias, in Phot. Uhl, p. 46, B, 25 ; Diod., 11 , 36, 2 ; Plin., VI, 67 ; Strabo, XV, 
726. Modem silver mines in Persia — Enciclop. ItaL, art. ** Persia,” p. 815, and map, p. 814, 
From the Spanish silver the Seleucids were cut off by the Ptolemies, the friends and partners 
of the Cardiaginians, while Macedonian silver probably hardly satisfied the needs of the 
Antigonids and of Greece. 
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escaped the monopoly of the Ptolemies and their arbitrary prices 
for caravan-goods. The cost of land transport was of course 
higher for the Seleucid than for the Ptolemaic caravan-goods, 
but nevertheless the Seleucids were able to compete with the 
Ptolemies with fair success. How much they used the sea route 
is difficult to say. We must not forget that the Ptolemies were 
for long periods of time the undisputed masters of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

After Magnesia and Apamea and the crushing defeat of Antiochus 

III by the Romans, which followed his seizure of the Palestinian 
and Phoenician dominions of the Ptolemies, two new factors came 
into play in the economic hfe of the Seleucid Empire. The 
Seleucids lost the whole of Asia Minor for good and all, but at the 
same time they re-estabhshed for a while their authority in the East 
and got hold of the Palestinian and Phoenician cities, connected 
as they were from time immemorial with the caravan trade of 
Western Arabia which hitherto was completely in the hands of the 
Ptolemies. 

The new factors mentioned above were reflected immediately 
in the coin circulation of the Seleucid Empire, as may be gathered 
from the numerous and pecuhar coin hoards of the times of Antio- 
chus IV and his immediate successors. The pecuharity of these 
coin hoards was first emphasized by Regling in his paper quoted 
above. However, Regling did not notice some important differ- 
ences between the coin hoards of this period and those of the 
preceding one. 

Several coin hoards of this time were found in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, and their numbers are constantly growing. Regling 
registered and described four of them. At least five more have 
appeared on the coin market since 1938. Let me give a list of them 
in chronological order : Aleppo, before the death of Antiochus 

IV in 164 B.c. (Noe, 31) ; two hoards of about 160 B.c. : North 
Syria (Noe, 1033, Regling, 3), and the fine hoard of Ain-Tab 
(Noe, 34) ; three still later hoards : the interesting hoard of 
Latakieh of 160-155 b.c. or 157-153 b.c. (Noe, 603, Regling, i), 
the varied hoard of Babylon of about 150 B.c. (Noe, 116, Regling, 
pp. 98 ff), and another hoard of Aleppo of 150-137 B.c. (Noe, 30, 
Reghng, 2) ; the hoard of Haiffa of about 145-140 b.c. (Noe, 475, 
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Regling, 4), and finally a hoard of North Syria of the time of 
Tryphon (143-2-139-8 b.c.), (E. T. Newell, Num. Notes and Mon., 
82 (1938), pp. 21 ff), and another undated of the same region. 

Later hoards of the same type are hitherto unknown. The hoard 
of Mandali in Assyria of 90-85 B.c. (Noe, 1081, Regling, 7), which 
shows some similarities with the above-mentioned hoards, stands by 
itself In general the later hoards of the Seleucid Empire (below, 
p. 298) show features different from those mentioned above. 
[Actually, the “Mandah” hoard was found in or near Teheran. 
Note of Mr. Newell.] 

Let me describe some of these hoards, especially those not 
registered by Regling, more in detail : — 

(1) Aleppo : rich hoard of about 1931 ; Noe, 31. I owe some 
details on this hoard to the kindness of Mr. E. T. Newell and 
M. H. Seyrig. The hoard consisted of many tetradrachms (some 
came into the hands of Mr. Newell, some were bought by Mr. Seyrig, 
who was kind enough to give me four of them, now in the collection 
of the University of Yale) : Alexander’s tetradrachms minted at 
Aspendus and PhaseHs, and many tetradrachms of Side. Almost 
all the above described coins bore Seleucid counter-marks (anchor 
and Hehos’ head). Also four tetradrachms of Antiochus IV. The 
corns of this find now in Yale are : one tetr. of Side of the usual 
type, and three Alexanders, one of Aspendus, another of Phasehs 
(the first with the date Ky and the second with the date Ay'), both 
with the counter-mark anchor, and a third of uncertain mint with 
the date /ce' and the counter-mark Hehos. 

(2) Syria : dispersed hoard of 1929 or 1930 ; noticed by Mr. 
H. Seyrig and not registered by Noe. Mr. Seyrig gave me the 
following information on this hoard : “In 1929 or 1930 appeared 
on the bazaars of Syria many tetradrachms of Cyme, Heraclea of 
Ionia, and of Magnesia on the Maeander. Those of Cyme bore — 
in part — ^the name of the magistrate Straton.” [See below. No. 6.] 

(3) Ain-Tab : Noe, 24. The hoard appeared on the market 
in 1921. How many coins were found is unknown. Mr. E. T. 
Newell bought ninety-six silver tetradrachms. All these coins are 
Alexanders. About them Mr. Newell writes me as follows : 

“ The cities which minted such of the Ain-Tab Alexander coins 
as I myself happened to see, are : Temnus, Mytilene, Colophon, 
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Miletus, Caimus, Akbanda, Aspendus, Phaselis and a city which 
only placed dates, and nothing else, upon its coins. It must have 
been some large and important city, both because the coins are 
common and probably only a large metropolis would leave off 
its name. I have therefore always felt that these coins should 
probably be assigned to Side, but have no proof. I only saw about 
half of the Ain-Tab hoard, and so cannot vouch for what was con- 
tained in the remainder. Phasehs was represented by fifteen coins, 
Aspendus by forty-four, and the unknown city by thirty-two coins, 
the other places by one coin only per city.” Six coins of this find 
are reproduced on Pi. X. 

(4) Latakieh ; known since 1759. More than one hundred 
tetradrachms. Most of them Alexanders minted at Assus, Cyme, 
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1-6. Alexanders of the hoard of Ain-Tab of the collection of E. T. Newell. 

1-2- Aspendiis. 3. Phaselis. 

6. Alabanda Antiochia. The Pegasus type appears on the second century autonomous 

silver of this city. 

4-5. Uncertain. Mr. E. T. Newell remarks about them: ‘‘The two companion 
pieces (but without mintmarks) are still uncertain. In style, fabric and asso- 
ciation (always found in the same hoards with the similar coins of Phaselis and 
Aspendus) they must be from a mint in the region Lycia-Pamphylia. Their 
dates are a practically unbroken series from one to thirty-eight or nine. As 
they bear no mintmark it is likely they were struck in some important city, 
and thus Side or Perge come to mind. But both of these mints also struck 
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interesting feature of this hoard is the counter-marks : the Mace- 
donian helmet, the badge of Tryphon, the tutor and murderer 
of Antiochus VI (E. T. Newell, /.c., pp. 21 ff). This counter- 
mark appears as is well known on the coins minted by Tryphon 
at Antioch. [According to Mr. Seyrig, this hoard is the same as 
No. 2.] 

The main characteristic features of the hoards mentioned and 
described above are as follows : (i) The leading role in them is still 
played by the posthumous Alexanders and Lysimachus silver 
tetradrachms and drachms, some of them bearing a Seleucid counter- 
mark (anchor, Helios’ head). Many of them were minted in mints 
of several (mostly Anatolian) cities. (2) Next to the Alexanders 
and Lysimachi are coins, mostly tetradrachms of various cities of 
Asia Min or, pardy with Seleucid counter-marks. (3) Alongside of 
these two groups appear occasionally coins of various cities of 
Greece and of the Greek islands in part with Seleucid counter-marks. 
(4) Beside these coins large quantities of dynastic coins are present : 
Seleucid coins of course prevail, but alongside of them are noticeable 
ever-increasing numbers of Attahd coins (esp. Eumenes II and 
Attains II) and occasionally coins of the kings of Pontus and 
Bithynia. (5) It is worthy of note that while AnatoHan dynastic 
and city coins appear in large numbers the early cistophores are 
absent.^ Most of the coins found in the above-mentioned hoards 

1 It is interesting to note in this connexion that while the early cistophores of Asia Minor 
are completely absent from the hoards of Syria they were circulating in large masses in 
Asia Minor and probably in Greece also in the early second century b.c. This is attested 
not so much by the hoards as by the evidence we have on the constituent parts of the war 
booty brought back to Rome from Greece and Asia Minor by the victorious Roman gener^ 
(the description of the booty will be found mostly in Livy). Thus M. Acihus Glabrio s 
booty taken in Aetolia in 190 B.c. consisted among other things of 113,000 Amc tetradrachms 
and 249,000 cistophores. L. Aemilius Regillus, after a victory over an admiral of AntiochtK 
III in 189 B.C., got 34,000 Attic tetradrachms and 132,000 cistophores. Scipio Asiadcus, in his 
triumph over Antiochus III exhibited 224,000 Attic tetradrachms and 321,000 cistophores. 
Cn. Manhus Vulso, in his triumph over Galatia in 187 B.c., produced among other things 
127,000 Attic tetradrachms and 250,000 cistophores. As regards gold the main currency of 
the time were the Philippi. Note that in the earlier triumph of Flamininus over Philip and 
Nabis mention is made of Attic tetradrachms but of no cistophores. See Liv., XXXIV, 
52, 4-11 ; XXXVII, 46, 4 ; 59, 3-4 ; XXXIX, 7, i. C£ W. Kroll, Die Kultur der Cicero- 
nischen Zeit, 1933, pp. 88 fF. ; Ch. Seltman, Greek Coins, 1933 , p- ^39 ; T. Franh, Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome, I, 1933* pp- 130 If* j J* Larsen, Roman Greece, ibid., IV, 193^, 
pp. 313 ff,, cf. p. 325 £ and p. 331 £ There are no serious reasons for regarding the state- 
ments of Livy, borrowed probably from Valerius Antias, as inexact. From these state- 
ments it may be derived that the main currencies of the time in Asia Minor and Greece 
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are worn out and were apparently in circulation for a long time. 
(7) All the coins of the hoards mentioned above are of the Attic 
standard. No coins of the Ptolemies appear among them. 

These coin hoards are highly interesting. In general they do 
not differ very much from the coin hoards of the preceding period. 
They show the same mtemational character and the same pre- 
dommance of foreign coins over the Seleucid currency. 

However, there are some new traits. One is the active and 
almost exclusive part taken in the coinage which circulated in Syria 
by the mints of Asia Minor, not by the royal but by the city mints, 
mints of cities which were mosdy cities of the Pergamene kingdom. 
The other is a fact known to numismatists from the time of H. P. 
Borrell, i.e. that the Anatohan tetradrachms had almost no circula- 
tion in Asia Minor itself, but were spread far and wide all over 
Syria and were regarded in Syria as legal currency.^ In fact, I 
know of few hoards found in Asia Minor which were somewhat 
similar to the coin hoards of Syria (Noe, 926, Sardis and Noe, 40, 
Amasia).^ Moreover, it is very probable that the coins minted 
in the above-mentioned cities were not admitted for circulation 
in other cities of Asia Minor without special permission of the 
city authorities, testified by special counter-marks. Thus we find 
tetradrachms of Temnus with a counter-mark of Priene, and many 
tetradrachms of Side bear counter-marks of various cistophoric 
cities of Asia Minor (see Pi. XI, coins of Side of the coll. E. T. 
Newell). I draw the attention of the reader to the fact noted 
above that the cistophores never appear in the hoards and stray 
finds of Syria.® 

were the Attic tetradrachms and the cistophores. However, the Attic tetradrachms in 
the booty taken by Regillus, Scipio Asiaticus and Manlius Vulso were probably not tlie 
tetradrachms minted at Athens but those of the Attic standard which circulated, as has been 
shown before, in Syria and in Asia Minor in the early second century as a kind of international 
currency. The cistophores of Acilius Glabrio may have been taken from the troops of 
Antiochus III (Larsen, he, ciL, p. 319) and represented a part of the war chest of his army. 
This shows that they were well known in Greece. The large role played by the cistophores 
in the booty of Regillus, Scipio and Vulso demonstrates that they were the chief currency 
of Asia Minor in the early second century. However, the hoards of Syria described above 
show that they did not penetrate into Syria, while very popular in the Greek world. 

^H. P. Borrell, Num. Chron,, 6 (1844), p. 156 ; W. Wroth, BM Cat,, Troas, Aeolis 
and Lesbos, p. Ivii ; L. Robert, ** Inscriptions d*Aiolide,’" BCH, 57 (1933), p. 495, n. i, 
and p. 497. 

2 Note that in the second half of the second century coin hoards of Asia Minor consist 
almost exclusively of cistophores, e.g. Noe, No. 988, Smyrna ; Noe, Nos. 80 and 87, 
Asia Minor. * G. F, Hill, BM Cat,, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, p. Ixxxvii. 
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7~I2. Tetradrachms of Side (stray finds) of the collection of E. T. Newell. 

All of them bear countermarks, either Seleucid or of some cistophoric cities. 

7. Countermarked at Tralles. 8. Countermark : Seleucid anchor. 

9. Countermarked at Apamea. 10. Countermarked at Synnada. 

II. Countermark : Bee (Ephesus?). 12. For this countermark see B.M.C, 

Lyrm, p. LXXXIII. 


autonomous tetradrachms in large numbers at about this time, so the suggestion 
is doubtful. Failing that, we might well think of Selge which in the early 
days struck so many staters almost identical with Aspendus. The whole 
question needs very much more particular study/’ 
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The two phenomena described above— the municipalization and 
the pergamenization of the silver currency which was so widely 
used in the Seleucid kingdom— require explanation. They cannot 
be interpreted as a natural development of the conditions of the 
third century. 

We see an economic poHcy behind them, a kind of entente 
cor diale between the Seleucids and the AttaHds. It was certainly 
the Attahds who increased the international silver coinage of 
Alexanders and Lysimachi of their Empire and they did it in order 
to satisfy Syria. And it was certainly the same Attahds who gave 
a uniform character to the minting activity of the cities which, 
free or not free, lay inside the boundaries of their Empire and were 
dependent on them. 

The leading motives of the Attahds in acting in this manner 
are easy to understand. They looked for a good market for then 
silver. Masters of most of the silver mines in Asia Minor, they 
certainly intensified the production of these mines and were eager 
to place then products to advantage. It was probably not without 
their encouragement that alongside of large commercial cities, 
many small and insigni&cant cities of AeoHs and Lydia, of Troas, 
of Caria and Paphlagonia embarked on their venture in the field 
of silver minting.^ Note that all the groups of cities of Asia Minor 
are geographically well situated, both for getting the raw material 
and for forwarding it to Syria. We can hardly think that the mint- 
ing cities — ^important or unimportant — owned silver mines. It is 
more than probable that the raw material was supphed to them by 
the kings, who in all probability were the owners of the mines. 
Why the Attahds had recourse to the good services of the cities is 
hard to say. It was much more natural for them to increase their 
ovTi royal coinage. However, they preferred the other way. 
About the same time they adopted the same policy as regards the 

1 Let me give here a list of cities -which are represented in the hoards under review, 
partly emitting posthumous coins of Alexander, partly their own silver currency, (i) 
Troas : Assus, Ilium, Alexandria Troas, Cyzicus. (2) Mysia : Pergamon. (3) Aeolis, 
Ionia, and Lydia : Cyme, Myrina, Temnus, Clazomenae, Colophon, Ephesus, E^thrae, 
Heraclea Ion. (4) Caria : Miletus, Magnesia on the Maeander, Caunus, Alabanda (Antio- 
chia), Myiasa. (5) Pamphylia and Lycia : Aspendus, Side, Perge, Phaselis. (6) Phoemcia : 
Aradus. (7) Islands : Lesbos (Methymna and Mytilene), Chios, Rhodes, Cos, Samothrace. 
i.(8) Mainland of Greece : Athens, Eretria. 
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cistophores. Note that other kings, namely Antiochus IV and the 
Macedonian kings, acted in the same way as regards several cities 
of their kingdoms. Was this action taken in order to have partners 
in the risks of the new business venture ? Or was it the mtention 
of the Attahds, of Antiochus IV and of the Antigonids to enrich 
the cities of their kingdoms and win their loyal support ? Or did 
the kings derive some substantial profits from the minting opera- 
tions of the cities ? Who knows ? 

Be it as it may, it is certain that the output of coined money 
of a special type, especially silver, was substantially increased by 
Eumenes II and Attains II, and that this was done in agreement with 
the Seleucids. It means of course that the money was to serve the 
commercial pohcy of the two kingdoms, i.e. that behind this mone- 
tary pohcy stood a commercial policy. The gist of this commercial 
policy may be as follows. After the occupation of Palestine, 
Phoenicia, and Coelesyria, the Seleucids were in control of most of 
the Arabian, Indian, and Chinese caravan trade. Very httle of it 
was left in the hands of the Ptolemies. The development of the 
caravan trade required an intensification of coinage. The abundant 
currency of the Ptolemies disappeared from Syria and could not 
serve any more as the vehicle of the Palestinian, Phoenician, and 
Syrian trade. Bitter hostihty and commercial competition reigned 
between the Seleucids and the Ptolemies. The only way open to 
the Seleucids to increase the volume of their silver currency and to 
replace the Ptolemaic silver was to turn to the Attalids, masters of 
the main silver supply of the Near East. And the Attahds were 
ready to help, provided the Seleucids directed their trade not to 
Alexandria or to Rhodes and Delos but to the harbours of the 
Attahd Empire. The best and safest way to do so was to use the 
land route. However, the sea route was not entirely out of the 
question, though the use of the sea route almost necessarily meant 
that the Eon’s share in the trade was taken away from the Attahds 
by Rhodes and Delos. 

The period of the entente cordiale between Pergamoii and 
Syria and of their common monetary and commercial pohcy did 
not last for very long. The city coins of Anatoha and the Alex- 
anders and Lysimachi of the Anatolian mints soon disappeared from 
circulation. They are not found in the Syrian hoards of the late 
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second and of the first centuries B.cd And so did the coins of the 
Attalids. Seleucid coins prevail in the hoards in the period under 
revie-w. Alexanders, Lysimachi and Anatohan city coins either 
disappear completely or still linger as survivals. Beside them we 
find some foreign dynastic coins (but not of the AttaHds) and 
many coins of the now autonomous cities of Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine. It is significant that in several hoards we find compara- 
tively large numbers of Athenian coins of the new style, and that 
Arabian dynasts (after 115 b.c.) began to imitate the Athenian 
owls of the new style (G. F. Hill, BM Cat., Arabia, etc., pp. liv if.), 
while previously only some minor kings, neighbours of the Seleucids, 
issued imitations of the chief currency of the time — ^the coins of 
Alexander. 

Let me illustrate tliis statement by some hoards. On the 
threshold of the new era stands the rich and highly interesting 
hoard of Susa, recently pubhshed byj. M. Unvala (Rev. Num., 38 
(i935)» pp- 155 if- ; Noe, 1033), of about 144 B.c. It contained 93 
ar. (probably buried before the Parthians conquered Susiana). The 
bulk was formed by the coins of the Seleucids from Antiochus I 
to Demetrius II. In addition to those, we find coins of Lysimachus 
and one coin of Aradus. Very interesting is the appearance of 
coins of Kainnaskires (?) and four imitations of Alexander’s tetra- 
drachms issued by an Aramaean king (unknown) and perhaps by 
an early Nabataean king (Aretas I ?). A httle later are the hoards 
of Tarsus (Noe, 1063) and of Tripohs in Phoenicia (Noe, 1130). 
The first (of about ii3 B.c.) contained about 300 ar., all Seleucid 
from Antiochus VII to Antiochus VIII, the second (530 ar.)— 
Seleucid coins from Demetrius II to Antiochus IX and autonomous 
coins of Aradus and Tripohs. 

The same picture is presented by Palestine. At Nablus was 
found a hoard of 400 ar. of about 135 B.c. (Noe, 737) : we have 
coins of Antiochus VII and Demetrius II and of Tyre. It is highly 

^ What happened to the enormous masses of the Alexanders ? Many of them without 
doubt were melted down and reminted as Seleucid coins. However, it is very probable 
that they remained in circulation in Asia Minor and Greece until the time of the Roman 
Empire. The epigraphists know that the dpyvpiov ^AXeidvBpetov so common in inscrip- 
tions of the Hellenistic times appears occasionally in the Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor 
and of the islands of the Roman period, e.g. the inscriptions of Chios— J. Vanseveren, Reu. 
Phil, II (1937), pp. 334 til, No. 9, and C/G, 2214 (addenda). A full collection of evidence 
on this point is highly desirable. 
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significant that in this hoard we find for the first time after the end 
of the Ptolemaic domination coins of the Ptolemies (Ptolemy II 
(Tyre) and two Ptolemaic tetradrachms)d 

The East of the same period presents the same aspect with one 
very important new trait. At Til Barsip (F. Thureau-Dangin and M. 
Dunand, Til Barsip, 1936, p. 81) was found a hoard (not in Noe) 
which consisted of Seleucid tetradrachms (Antiochus VII, Demet- 
rius II, Antiochus VIII and IX) and of many Athenian coins of the 
new style. 

Let me conclude this short Hst by mentioning the very interest- 
ing hoard of Mandah in Assyria (Noe, 1081 ; Regling, No. 7) of 
about 640 ar., to which the date 90-85 B.c. may be assigned. It re- 
presents, with its Alexanders, its Ariarathes VII (Cappadocia), and 
its coins of Magnesia, a survival of the older times, wliile the many 
coins of the late Seleucids (from Antiochus FV to Antiochus IX), 
of the kings of Bactria and of Partliia, of Tyre, and especially of 
Athens (new style), are typical for the new period. 

The meaning of the late Seleucid hoards is evident. The Per- 
gamene influence came to an end with the disappearance of the 
Attahds. The old commercial relations were not renewed. No 
cistophores appear in the late Seleucid hoards, while they are numer- 
ous in the hoard of Battagha in Italy (about 77 b.c.) (Noe, 130 ; 
Regling, No. 13) alongside some Eastern coins (Demetrius I, Tyre, 
Eucratides, Lysimachus)— an eloquent testimony to the brisk com- 
mercial relations between Italy and Asia Minor on one side and 
Italy and Syria (direct) on the other. The Syrian export trade 
apparently changed its route. The land route through Asia Minor 
was abandoned. The Syrian caravan goods were now shipped to 
Delos by sea. We know how brilliantly the commerce between 
Syria and Delos developed in the late second and early first centuries 
B.c. The Athenian owls of Til Barsip and Mandali, testify to these 
relations with Delos. At the same time the dividing line between 
Egypt and Syria vanished. Ptolemaic influence in Syria was strong 
both in politics and commerce. The period of an Eastern block 
opposed to Egypt widi its Western orientation came to an end. 

^ Similar is the picture preseuted by an Egyptian hoard found at Sewenrod of r. 55 B.c. 
(Noe, 955). We find here as remnants of the past forty-three tetr. of Side and eight tetr. 
of Ptolemy Auletes. The Side tetr. came most probably to Egypt from Syria. 




OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROVINCE OF CILICIA 
by Ronald Syme 

I. Cilicia ; Area and Function 

The Roman province of Cilicia is an elusive entity. Naturally 
enough, given its origin and its name. Beginning in the year 
102 B.c. as the maritime command of M. Antonius against the 
pirates of the southern coast of Asia Minor, this provincia usurped 
at once the title of Cilicia,® and before long acquired territory and 
permanence.® “ Cdicia ” is the most ambiguous of terms ; and 
Cihcians can dispute with Phrygians the claim to widest extension 
^ among the peoples of Asia Minor. In the loose language of geo- 

graphy or of ethnography, Cilicia can denote both the coast east- 
ward from Pamphylia in the direction of Syria and the interior 
to the north, covering parts of Pisidia, Lycaonia, and even Cappa- 
docia.^ Any pirates or brigands in those territories could without 
impropriety be called “Cilices.” Yet in the beginning and for 
nearly forty years, the regions of Cihcia proper, both the rough 
and the smooth, lay outside the limits of the Roman province. 

^ On the history of the province under the late Repubhc, see Mommsen u. Marquardt, 
Bandbuch der r. Altertimerj (i88i), 379 (French trans., IX, 311 f£) ; W. M. Ramsay^ 
A Historical Commentary on St, Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (1899), section ii : Origin of 
the Province Galatia, 103 ff. ; H, A. Ormerod, *‘The Campaigns of Servilius Isauricus 
against the Pixatesf JRS, XII (1922), 35 ff. ; id., CAH, IX, 354 ff. ; D. Vaglieri, Diz. 
epigrafico, s,v, “ Cilicia ” (1892), 225 ff. ; A. H. M, Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces (1937), 64 f. ; 132 ff. ; 202 ff. My debt to the last-named work is considerable 
and continuous. 

^ SEG, III, 378 (r. 100 B.c. : Delphi), B, §7 f. : re KiXiKiav Bia ravrci^ ras 

<dTias ktX. 

^ It was when governor of Cilicia in 92 B.c. that Sulla made dispositions in Cappadocia 
and marched to the Euphrates ( Appian, 57). 

^ To Herodotus, the Halys flowed Sta KiXlkcov (i, 72) ; and die “ Eleventli Strategia 
of Cappadocia was Cillcian (Strabo, p. 534). The usage went back to very early times. 
For Cilicia with the meaning of Lycaonia, cf. also Appian, BC, 5, 75, 319 ; Mithr,, 75. 
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“ Pamphylia ” would have been a more correct designation : and 
“Pamphyha ” is attested.^ 

After Sulla’s reorganization of Asia Minor, the province of 
Cihcia extended some way to the north from the coast of Pam- 
phyha through Pisidia towards Phrygia and Lycaonia : how far, 
it is uncertain.® P. ServiHus {cos. 79 b.c.), proconsul of Cihcia 
from 78 to 74, was active on the northern side of the Taurus. His 
conquest of the Oroandeis and Isaurians perhaps presupposed— 
and certainly produced— direct Roman control over Lycaonia. 
Isauria in its earUest and restricted sense, namely the region about 
Isaura Vetus and Isaura Nova, could quite properly be described 
as a part of Lycaonia.® The direction of Servihus’ line of march is 
uncertain ; ^ but even Servihus did not annex either Cilicia Tracheia 
or Chick Pedias. About die territories northwards, in the hinter- 
land, precision is baffled by the confusion of a period of wars. 
Finally, however, Pompeius made a settlement which aimed, so 
it may be presumed, at some permanence. Abohshing the kuig- 
dom of the Seleucids, or rather recognizing its extinction, he added 
Syria and Chick Pedias to the empire of Rome. Hence a new 
province, Syria (64 b.c.) : but Pedias was attached to the existing 
province of Chick, which, enlarged on this flank, now lost whatever 
Phrygian territory it may previously have embraced. 

^ Cicero, In Vetrem, II, i, 93 ; Athenaeus 5, p. 213^2. 

^ Mommsen and Marqnardt {ox,, French trans., 313 £) and V. Chapot {La province 
romaine proconsulate d^Asie (1904), 78 £) suggest that when Cn. Cornelius Dolabella was 
proconsul, in 80-79 b.c., his province included two of the dioceses of Phrygia (Apamea and 
Synnada) : Laodicea certainly lay outside it, as emerges from In Verrem, II, i, 72 f£ 
Cicero's description of the province is vague and rhetorical — ‘‘Lyciarn, Pamphyliam, 
Pisidiam Phrygiamque totam " {In Verrem, II, i, 95). “ Tota Phrygia" is not enough to 
prove that the two dioceses of Plnygia then belonged to the province of Cilicia. According 
to A. H. M. Jones, The Cities, 132, “ only those parts adjacent to Pisidia," i.e., only Phrygia- 
towards-Pisidia ? Cilicia received another consular governor in 78 B.c., P. Servilius : in 74 
his successor was L. Octavius {cos. js), who died ahnost at once. The operations of Servilius 
north of the Taurus surely presuppose the control of a wide extent of territory to the east 
of the province of Asia. 

® Strabo, p. 568. On the different meanings of ** Isauria," c£ W. M. Ramsay, JRS, 
VII (1917)* 277 ff. Ultimately it came to comprise Cilicia Tracheia. 

^For a full discussion, H. A. Ormerod, JRS, XII (1922), 35 ff. Ormerod argues 
that Servilius invaded Isauria from the direction of the Paniphyhan coast, crossing the Taurus, 
Yet he might have come from Phrygia, from the west or north-west. A few years later 
Q. Marcius Rex (in 67 b.c.) marched “ per Lycaoniam cum tribus legionibus in Ciliciam " 
(Sallust, Hist., 5, 14M), He may even have passed through Cilicia and reached Antioch ; 
cf. G. Downey, “ Q. Marcius Rex at Antioch," CP, XXXII (1937), 144 ff. (drawing upon 
Malalas, p. 225, Bonn). 
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Phxygia as a whole was divided by the Romans into three 
dioceses or conventus. The principal and assize-cities were Laodicea 
ad Lycum, Apamea and Synnada. The earlier history of Roman 
Phrygia is very obscure : after Pompeius’ settlement, the three dio- 
ceses were certainly united to the province of Asia in the years 
62-56 b.cA In those six years the history of Cilicia, however, is 
a complete blank. The name of not a single proconsul has been 
preserved— a deplorable loss for Roman political history, for these 
men, like the earhest governors of Syria, would almost certainly be 
adherents of Pompeius.^ It has even been conjectured that Pom- 
peius at first united Syria and Cilicia iuto one province : ® improb- 
able, but not altogether absurd— at least until 58-57, when Gabinius 
became proconsul of Syria. There is no indication at all that 
Gabinius exercised authority over Cilicia. 

However that may be, with the year 56 comes a change, 
stability for six years, ascertainable boundaries, and an abundance 
of information. The evidence is quite clear — ^in 56 b.c. a wide 
region of the interior, namely the three dioceses of Laodicea, 
Apamea, and Synnada, was detached from Asia and assigned to 
Cihcia.* The island of Cyprus had already been amiexed in 58 ; 

^ W. H. Waddington, Fastes des provinces asiatiques^ I (1872), 57 fF. This emerges 
from certain details about the proconsulates of L. Valerius Flaccus and Q. Tullius Cicero 
(63-58 B.C.). Further, coins : C. Fabius and T. Ampius Balbus were proconsuls of 
Asia in 58-57 and 57~5^ respectively (Waddington, 57 £). Cistophori of Fabius were 
minted at both Apamea and Laodicea, of Ampius at Apamea {BM CaL^ Phrygia, 
xxxiii, Ixxiv £). Cistophori of Ephesus show that both Fabius and Ampius were pro- 
consuls of Asia {BM Cat., Ionia, 67). The dating, given correcdy by Waddington, is 
reversed by the BM catalogues and by V. Chapot, La province romaine proconsulaire d^Askj 
78. That T. Ampius Balbus was proconsul in 57-56 is proved by Cicero, ad f am., 3, 7, 5 : 
cf. also, I, 3, 3 . 

^ Appian, Syr., 51, reveals the governors of Syria in 64-58 B.c., namely, M. Aemilius 
Scaurus, L. Marcius Philippus, and Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus. Scaurus was 
Pompeius’ stepson ; and Pompeius’ relations with the Lentuli at different times are an 
instructive smdy — ^for an example, cf CQ, XXXII (1938), 43 £ For a former legate of 
Pompeius having Syria in prospect as his province, see the next foomote. 

^ D. Vaglieri, Diz. Ep., 226. He points to the fact that the tribute of Cilicia and of 
Syria was assessed on the same scale. No proof. Nor has he noticed Cicero, Ad AtL, 
I, 16, 8 (July, 61 B.c.) : Pisonem consulem nulla in re consistere umquam sum passus, 
desponsam homini iam Syriam ademi.” This was M. Pupius Piso, legate under Pompeius 
in the East and consul in 61 b.c. (cf. esp. Dio, 37, 44, 3). Note further Josephus {AJ, 14, 
79), who says that Pompeius left a garrison of two legions in Cilicia. 

^Cistophori of the three proconsuls P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher, and M. Tullius Cicero, coined at Apamea and at Laodicea {BM Cat., Phrygia, 
xxxiii and 72 £ ; Ixxiv and 281 £). The omission of the three dioceses from a certain 



the status of Lycia is uncertain.^ The Roman province of Cilicia, 
with a coast-line running from the Swallow Islands to the Gulf 
of Alexandretta, now extended northwards in a great sweep to the 
southern marches of Bithynia, taking in Dorylaeum and Midaeum, 
thence south-eastwards, fronting in turn Galatia, Cappadocia, and 
Commagene, to Mount Amanus and the boundary with Syria : 
it embraced the regions known as the Milyas, Pamphyha, Pisidia, 
the three dioceses of Phrygia, Phrygia-towards-Pisidia, Phrygia 
Paroreios, Lycaonia, Cdicia Tracheia and Cihcia Pedias. 

It was clearly convenient that the proconsul of Cilicia should 
go to Tarsus by land and have occupation by the way, holding 
assizes at Laodicea, Apamea, and Synnada.^ That is not, however, 
the whole truth or sole reason for the transference of Phrygia to 
Cihcia. The enumeration of territories as set forth above reveals 
the nominal area, but disguises the essence and nature, of the province 
of Cihcia. A provincia is a function or a sphere of action rather than 
a definite region subject to regular organization. Now just as 
Macedonia may with propriety be regarded as the Via Egnatia and 
Narbonensis as the Domitia, so Cihcia in the years 56-50 B.c. is 
the highroad from western Asia to Syria. Very precisely so : 
save for his military operations on the borders of Cihcia Pedias, 
the proconsul Cicero hardly strayed from the road at all. He did 
not need to — the assize-towns were on it, all the way from Laodicea 
to Tarsus. 

There are two main routes from west to east in Asia Minor, 
for the traveller must pass either north or south of the wide stretch of 
salt desert in the middle. Ever since the fall of the Hittite power, 
the southern route was the more important : indeed it is the very 
nerve and backbone of any imperial state that holds both Syria 
and western Asia Minor. The central and inevitable section, ap- 

Milesian inscription enables it to be dated pretty closely {Milet, II, loi £). The transference 
of these regions explains the sense in which a proconsul of Cilicia could be regarded as die 
successor of a proconsul of Asia — “ quid ? Appius Lentulo, Lentulus Ampio processit 
obviam, Cicero Appio noluit” {Adfam,, 3,7, 5 ; c£ i, 3,2). Hence the change belongs to 
the year 56 b,c. Cicero himself refers to the three conuentus as haec mea Asia (Ad Att,, 
5, 21, 8). ' 

^Presumably autonomous. Lycian troops in Cicero’s army (Ad Att., 6, 5, 3) prove 
nothing. They may come from the Mdyas, a part of his province, or from Lycia as free ” 
allies of the Roman People. 

^ W. M. Ramsay, A Historical Commentary on St, PauVs Epistle to the Galatians, 107. 
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preached on the eastern side from Burnt Laodicea, where the high- 
roads from Mehtene and from the Ciheian Gates of necessity came 
together, ran through Phrygia Paroreios (the depression some sixty 
miles in length between the mountains of the Emir Dagh on the 
north and the Sultan Dagh on the south). Towards this funnel also 
converged routes from the west, from Ephesus and from Sardis, 
and from the north, through Dorylaeum, all meeting in the plain 
of the Cayster, at the western entrance of Paroreios— a district the 
strategic importance of which is revealed by the name of Ipsus. 
Hence the main road from the west to Syria, after passing through 
Paroreios, proceeds by Burnt Laodicea to Iconium, thence to the 
Ciheian Gates. Cities of immemorial antiquity like Celaenae, 
Thymbrium, Tyriaeum (or Tyraeum) and pre-diluvial Iconium, 
and Seleucid foundations with significant names, such as Apamea, 
(which is also Celaenae), the two Laodiceas and Philomehum, indi- 
cate something of its early history. Indeed, as has recently been 
demonstrated in the decisive disposal of an old problem, this was 
precisely the Persian Royal Road.^ Xerxes probably followed it, 
marching from the Ciheian Gates to Celaenae ; and, conversely, 
Cyrus the Younger, setting out from Celaenae, after a detour 
northwards into Phrygia, soon rejoined the road of his “ Anabasis ” 
and entered Phrygia Paroreios.^ Further, this route was evidently 
the vital line of commmiications for the Seleucid monarchs in their 
pohey of conquering and controlling Asia Minor. They also de- 
veloped an alternative way to Apamea, going south of the Sultan 
Dag tlirough Phrygia-towards-Pisidia and linking their colonies 
of Antioch and ApoUonia.® The purpose of these foundations was 
not merely to provide protection against the Pisidian mountaineers : 
a southern route, in any case useful, became necessary when the 
Gauls arrived and menaced the central section of the Royal Road. 

The mihtary function of the Roman province of Ciheia now 
becomes evident. By its northerly extension towards Bithynia, 

^ W, M. Colder, ‘‘ The Royal Road in Herodotus,” CR, xxxix (1925), 7 ff. 

^ Namely, near Kaverrpov 7 r€^iov (? Ipsus), whence he marched to Thymbrium and 
Tyriaeum (Xenophon, Anabasis, 1,2,11 if.). 

^ On the importance of this route, cf. W. M. Ramsay, “ Adihtary Operations on the 
North Front of Mount Taurus,” JHS, XL (1920), 89 if. ; “ Geography and History in a 
Phrygo-Pisidian Glen,” Geogr. Journ., LXI (1923), 279 ffi ; Res Anatolicae III,” Klio, 
XXXII (1930), 243. 
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Cilicia covers Asia completely from the eastern side, takes in the 
backward regions and spares the need of a garrison in Asia. The 
proconsul of the mihtary province of Cihcia has under his charge a 
long frontier and three vassal-states, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Com- 
magene. Hence the personal ties which Cicero and M. Brutus 
(the son-in-law of another proconsul, Ap. Fulcher) contracted with 
the Galatian Deiotarus. Not only that : the governor moving 
along the central road has another frontier to guard, for all along 
the south, from Pisidia eastwards, stretches the wild region of the 
Taurus, held by mtractable brigand-tribes or petty dynasts nominally 
subject to Rome and intermittently submissive. Of the people of 
the Isaurians, no word since they yielded a cognomen to P. ServiHus : 
their kinsmen the Homonadenses (or however they may be spelled), 
a “ Cilician ” tribe in the region around Lake Trogitis, have not 
yet emerged into notoriety. About Cihcia Tracheia, complete 
obscurity, save that the ancient Teucrid dynasty of priest-kings 
continued at Olba ; and even in Pedias there was a vassal-king, 
Tarcondimotus, with his capital at Hieropohs-Castabala.^ 

SuUa presumably intended that Cihcia should be a more important 
military province than Asia. He appointed a consular, Cn. Cor- 
nehus Dolabella (80-79). Then came two other proconsuls of 
consular rank, first P. Servihus (78-74), and then L. Octavius {cos. 
75), who died almost at once ; and Cilicia was the province origin- 
ally assigned to Lucullus : his successor there in 67 was also a con- 
sular, Q. Marcius Rex. During this period — and subsequently 
under the Repubhc— no consular ever held Asia by itself as his 
province. These facts wiU suffice to demonstrate that Cihcia was 
the paramount mihtary province. 

Then Pompeius assumed a special command and after Pompeius 
there is a mysterious gap in knowledge for sis years (62-56) — ^no 
mention of Chicia, no governor named. But from 56 to 50, a 
series of three consulars— P. Comehus Lentulus Spinther, Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher, and M. Tulhus Cicero : all three were haded by 
the army of Cihcia with the title of imperator. The enlarged Cdicia 
was clearly designed to be the most important of all the eastern 
provinces : the change made in 56 b.c. perhaps has some relevance 

^ The evidence for these Cilician dynasts is arranged and discussed by A. H. M. Jones, 
The Cities, 202 ff. 
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to Roman political history. Cilicia would have retained that rank 
but for the ambition of Crassus and his war against the Parthians, 
which brought Syria into prominence and primacy. 

The repartition of the eastern lands into Roman provinces 
and assize-districts was often arbitrary and inconsequent. Strabo 
complains that the Romans introduced confusion by cutting across 
ethnic units for administrative purposes. ^ With justice ; there were 
many perplexing and anomalous conglomerates. In the course 
of time, a change might come for the better, as when Galatia and 
Cappadocia, joined by Vespasian, were separated by Trajan, or when 
Cihcia, south Lycaonia and Isauria were united in one province by 
Pius. But not always. Claudius created, and Vespasian, after a 
brief intermission, made permanent the province of Lycia-Pam- 
phylia. ^ A fictitious unity— each half retained its own individuaUty 
and its own provincial assembly. Provincial boundaries were 
largely unreal : they might be transcended by the provincial 
assemblies [kolvo), as in Lycia-Pamphyha, Pontus and elsewhere, 
or by the fiscal arrangements of the central government, as almost 
everywhere.® 

Cdicia began as a maritime command and turned into the 
provincia of a proconsul moving backwards and forwards along a 
continental road. Motley and composite the province certainly was. 
But it was neither paradoxical nor ridiculous — ^it corresponded with 
notorious facts of geography and of history. Being such, Cihcia 
might have persisted. Yet, almost at once, it was reduced in area 
and degraded in standing. It lost the three dioceses of Asia in 
49 B.c. Cicero was the last governor of consular rank. Ten, or 
perhaps even six years after his proconsulate, the province of 
Cdicia, diminishing by degrees, had ceased to exist as a separate 
entity. It is the purpose of the present essay to investigate the 
vicissitudes of the province in its last age — and also, for the sake of 

^ Strabo, p. 629 : els Se rrjv cruyxvaLv ravTr]v ov fMiKpa crvXXafiPdvei to tovs 
*Po)}xalovs firj Kara (f)vXa StcAetv avrovs aXXd Irepov rpoirov Biard^ai rds SiotKijaeis, 
ats rds dyopalovs ttoiovvt ai /cat rds St/catoSocrtas*. 

^ Dio, 60, 17, 3 ; Suetonius, Dtvus Claudius, 25 : c£ Klio, XXX (1937), 227 fE 

^ For example, the financial procurator of Galatia, active at Attaleia, in Pamphylia, 
under Claudius {ILS, 215). Note also a procurator of Cappadocia and Cilicia under 
Nero (JRS, II (1912), 99 = Vann, ip,, 1914, 128), of Cilicia and Cyprus under Hadrian 
{Vann, ip,, 1935, 167).. 
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clarity and completeness, to indicate in what manner, not so long 
after, a new province emerged which, bearing a different name, yet 
embraced most of the area and answered to several of the functions 
of the old Cilicia. 

Ambiguity of terminology and inadequate evidence render the 
whole subject obscure and intricate. Clearness can be won only 
at the cost of laborious detail— and tedious repetition. The en- 
quiry does not concern Cilicia alone— it derives its origin from an 
attempt to estabhsh the date of a group of Cicero’s letters in the 
thirteenth book of the collection Ad familiares (43-46 and 73-74). 
They are six in number, and they still float unanchored within the 
limits of fifteen years. That is a large space of time. 

II. The Proconsul Philippus. (Cicero, Ad Jam., 13, 73-74) 

Cicero commends to the proconsul, Q. Philippus, the two 
financiers, L. Oppius and L. Egnatius [Ad Jam., 11, 74) ; later, 
when Philippus has returned to Rome, Cicero duly thanks him for 
his services in the matter, but goes on to express his concern for 
a certain Antipater of Derbe, with whom Philippus is “ very angry.” 
Cicero intercedes on behalf of the sons of Antipater, hostages in 
the possession ofPhdippus (ifi., 73). 

On the interpretation of these two letters depends the dating 
of four others, relating either to Oppius and Egnatius or to the 
officials to whom they are commended (ff»., 43-46). Oppius, it is 
stated, was estabhshed at PhilomeHum. He there had charge of 
the interests of L. Egnatius Rufus. ^ The central problem is this — 
was the proconsul in question, namely Q. Marcius Phifippus, 
governor of Asia or of Cilicia ? and at what date ? 

Conjectures have ranged widely, from 58 B.c., or even earlier, 
down to 44 B.c. Asia has been supported by powerful advocacy. 
Klebs and Cichorius suppose that Philippus was proconsul of Asia 
about 54 B.c. ; ^ and Miinzer seems disposed to accept that opinion.® 
Among the commentators on Cicero, O. E. Schmidt, in Mendels- 
sohn’s edition, dated the whole group of letters shordy before the 

^ Adfam., 13, 43, 1. This is the only letter of the group which gives the cognomen of 
L. Egnatius. 

^ E. Klebs, RE, I, 2513 ; C. Cichorius, Romische Studien (1922), 168 f. 

® jRjB, V, 1999 ; XIV, 1580 ; XVIII (forthcoming), 738. 
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year 58.^ Sjogren, in the recent Teubner edition, is content to 
follow the precedent set by Mendelssohn. ^ Tyrrell and Purser 
put the two letters to Philippus in 55 and 54 ; » at a later place in 
their edition, however, they show signs of wobbling, but lack 
courage to desert the earher date.* Tyrrell and Purser were un- 
able to form a clear opinion. Quite recently, however, a definite 
thesis and claim to finahty : L. A. Constans, the scholarly editor 
in the Guillaume Bude series, has argued that Q. Marcius PhiUppus 
was proconsul of Asia precisely in 45“44 B-C., between the governor- 
ships of P. Servilius Isauricus and C. Trebonius.® Carcopino re- 
gards the problem as solved.® Likewise, K. Springer in the latest 
report for Bursian — “ Verfasser beweist unwiderleghch dass er 
45-44 Proconsul von Asien war.” ’ In the face of high authority 
and strong conviction it would not be dishonourable to capitulate. 
But this is not a prosopographic frohc, a mere matter of nailing down 
a sohtary stray proconsul. Much more than that is at stake: 
there may still be time to arrest the formation of a dogma. As 
Miinzer has lately indicated, the whole question stands in need of 
renewed investigation.® Was PhiHppus proconsul of Asia or of 
Cilicia, and when was the whole group of letters Adfam., 13, 73-74 
and 43-46 in fact written ? 

In the first place, wishing to have PhiHppus in Asia in 45-44, 
Constans must thence expel P. ServiHus Isauricus (cos. 48). Not 
so easy. This man, appointed proconsul by Caesar in 46 to set 
in order a shattered province, has left abundant testimony of his 
manifold activities— so far, no fewer than fourteen inscriptions have 
come to light.® Now Caesar s Lex de provinciis prescribed two years 
as the normal tenure for a governor of consular rank ; examples 
show that the rule was kept,** and it has generally been assumed 

^ M. TuIIi Ciceronis Epistuhrum Libri Sedecim (Leipzig, Teubner, 1893), 449. 

^ (Leipzig, Teubner, 1925). 3 ^ ^28 == Ad fam.^ 13, 74 ; n. 165 = 73. 

^ Voi. VI, n. 918 £ = Adfam., 13, 43 £ 

^ L. A. Constans, “ Observations critiques sur quelques lettres de Cic^ron,’’ Rev. phil, 
LVn (1931), 247 ff. 

® In liis review of the Bude edition (Vol. I, Journal des savants (1936), iii. 

^K. Springer, '“Cicero, Briefe I 929 “i 933 >’’ Bmsisn, Jahresberichte, 260 (1938), 55. 

^RE, XVII (1936), 1054. 

Munzer, Romische Adelsparteien u. Adetfamilien (1920), 356 fF. ; RE, IIA, 
1778 10 Dio, 43* 25, 3. 

W. Sternkopf, ** Die Verteilung der r. Provinzen vor deni mutinensischen Kriege,” 
Hermes, XLVII (1912), 321 fE, esp. 324 fF. 
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that P. Servilius held his province from 46 B.c. until the summer of 
44 B.c. In truth, there is no definite and dated evidence that he 
continued to govern Asia in 45-44 : but Constans is hardly justified 
in dismissing the considered opinions of Mun2er as merely “ une 
affirmation sans preuve.” Persons of some consequence can easily 
escape historical mention, it is true — for example, there is no record 
at all of die consular Cn. Domitius Calvinus (cos. 53), an eminent 
Caesarian, from the Ides of March to the campaign of Phihppi, and 
after that, nothing more for two years. P. Servilius, however, 
was not a general but a poHtician. Had he been at Rome in the 
spring and summer of 44, he should have been heard of. From 
ambition and for the consulate, ServiHus had deserted kinsmen and 
allies, espousing Caesar’s cause : Caesar’s removal Hberated his 
loyalties and his energies. Being married to a half-sister of M. 
Brutus, and thus becoming the brother-in-law of Cassius and of 
Lepidus, he stood between the parties, true to none but himself— 
a sinister and disquieting personage. Miinzer has demonstrated 
beyond dispute how important a factor he was in the pohtics of 
the years 44 and 43.^ If P. Servihus returned from Asia in the 
late summer of 44 B.c., his presence was soon felt. In the Senate 
on September 2nd he supported Cicero in an attack on the policy 
of the consul, M. Antonius.® 

But there are other and positive reasons that preclude the 
governorship of Asia by Phihppus, not merely in 45 b.c. but in 
any year. So far, in the main, the opinions of Ciceronian com- 
mentators have been mentioned or discussed. Against them stands, 
impressive and coherent but seldom admitted, the testimony of 
scholars whose principal care has been the history and administra- 
tion of the eastern provinces. Bergmann a century ago, in his 
pioneer study, Waddington, Sir WiUiam Ramsay and others have 
taken it as self-evident that Phdippus was a proconsul of Cdicia, 
assigning his governorship to a late date, towards 44 B.c.® The 
issue turns upon two points, upon Derbe and upon Philomehum. 
The more important first. 

^ Jl. Adelsparteien, 356 E, esp, 364. 2 Cicero, Adfam., 12, 2, i. 

® R. Bergmann, “ De Asiae Romanorum provinciae praesidibus,” Phihl, 11 (1847), 
641 fif. ; W. H. Waddington, Pastes, I (1873), 23 ; W. M. Ramsay, Galatians (1899), 
108. Also V. Chapot, La province rotnaine proconsulaire d’Asie (1904), 80, and L. W. 
Hunter, ]RS, III (1913), 89. 
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III. Antepater of Derbe 

Tyrrell and Purser describe Antipater as an unknown Greek 
of Derbe ; nor is Constans any more precise— “ ce personnage, 
ainsi que ses fils, etait venu de Derbe en Asie, sans doute pour y 
faire des affaires, et ce furent elles qui, precisement, leur doimerent 
Foccasion de mecontenter le gouvemeur.” A persistent disin- 
clination to discover who Antipater really was. Yet Antipater is 
mentioned three times by Strabo.^ He was a local dynast in south 
Lycaonia, holding Derbe and Laranda, both places of some con- 
sequence. How and when he gained Laranda is not recorded : 
it is quite hkely that he was already in possession of that stronghold 
when Cicero was proconsul. On September ist, 51 B.C., Cicero 
set out for Iconium, making for Cybistra and the CiHcian Gates. ^ 
The shortest route south-eastwards, passing through the vicinity 
of Barata, is deficient in water and unsuitable for an army. Cicero 
will have chosen instead the longer road to Cybistra : it bent south- 
wards, by way of Lystra, Derbe and Laranda. It is the fairest of 
conjectures that he then met and was entertained by that Derbene 
towards whom he later acknowledged ties of friendship and hospi- 
tahty.® Derbe lies athwart a main road to the CiHcian Gates. 
Likewise Laranda, with an additional strategic advantage— Laranda 
is the starting-point of several routes across the Taurus, the most 
important of which, commemorated by Barbarossa’s last journey, 
entered Tracheia by way of Coropissus, thence running to Seleucia 
ad Calycadnum and the sea. Of the condition and status of Cilicia 
Tracheia at this time, nominally subject to Rome, nothing at all 

1 Strabo, pp. 535, 569, 679. 

^ For details and dates, cf. the careful study of L. W. Hunter, “ Cicero’s Journey to 
his Province of Cilicia in 51 b,c.,” JUS, III (1913), 73 IF., esp. 87 £ 

^ Ad fam.y 13, 73, 2 : ** cum Antipatro Derbete mihi non solum hospitium, verum 
etiam summa familiaritas intercedit.” On dais, see esp. L. W. Hunter, JJR. 5 , III (1913), 89. 
Hunter was dissatisfied with current opinions in this matter. He wrote : ‘ * The whole question 
of the dating of this group of letters deserves treatment in a separate paper as there are many 
misconceptions and at least one grave error in the accepted statements on the subject of 
Antipater and his relations with Cicero.” Hunter’s conjecture about the route followed by 
Cicero can be confirmed : Cicero himself says : iter mihi faciendum per Lycaoniam et 
per Isauros et per Cappadociam arbitratus sum ” {Ad fam.^ 15, 2, i). This points very 
clearly to the road through Lystra and Derbe. (Isaura Nova is perhaps, as Ramsay has 
argued, to be locaHzed at Dorla, between these two towns.) According to Strabo, Derbe 
was situated on the flank of Isauria — 8’ ^IaavpiKi]s ecrriv iv nkevpaZs Aip^ri 

(p. 569). 
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is recorded : between Pompeius and Antonins, a complete void. 
In any case, no single or central authority. Antipater, holding 
the vantage points of Derbe and Laranda, may well have extended 
his rule a long way southwards into Tracheia, encroaching at the 
expense of the decadent Teucrid dynasty of Olba. 

Strabo calls Antipater a brigand.^ The man of Derbe belongs 
to a recognisable class— resourceful individuals who seize power in 
troubled times, found principahties in regions difficult of access, 
and are tolerated of necessity by the central government or even 
enhsted in the service of public order. Such was Cleon from 
Gordiucome, the robber-chief in Mysian Olympus, who stood 
loyal to Rome when Q. Labienus and the Parthians swept over 
Asia (40 B.c.) : Cleon was recognised and rewarded by Antonius, 
more nobly still by Augustus, who conferred upon him the lucrative 
priesthood of Pontic Comana.^ Cleon seems to have been an 
authentic brigand. Some, however, of the petty prhices of Asia 
Minor could boast a reputable origin, going back to the old aristo- 
cracy of the land, priestly and dynastic famihes which had been 
there from the begmning. So perhaps Tarcondimotus, the son of 
Strato, ruler of Hieropohs-Castabala, who gave mili tary aid to the 
proconsul Cicero and who later assumed the title of kin g, -no 
doubt by gift of Antonius— his name is theophoric and echoes back 
to the days of the Hittites, recalling Tarkhundaraba, king of Arzawa. 

Tarcondimotus fell in battle, fighting for Antonius in the War 
of Actium, and Cleon perished in his first month at Comana through 
impiety, or at least through a surfeit of ilhcit pork. Like the an- 
tecedents, the precise transgressions of Antipater are unknown. 
In the end, after a long career of impunity, he was attacked and 
killed by Amyntas, the king of Galatia, at some time later than 
36 B.C., probably after the Battle of Actium. 

So far the scanty hterary record, the combined testimony of 
Cicero and of Strabo, A neglected inscription falls into line and 
confirms the power and influence of Antipater. A community in 
the border-zone of Lydia and Phrygia, probably Temenothyrae, 
set up a memorial of the friendly services rendered by Antipater 
of Derbe, the son of Perilaus, in a matter between them and the 

^ Strabo, p. 535 {Xrfcrrqs), Derbe was his rvpawelov (p* 569). 

^ Strabo, p. 574 £, gives a drcumstantial account of his career and fate. 
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Roman government.^ There is no clear indication of date ; and 
the wording of the inscription does not prove that Antipater himself 
either visited Rome, or even attended in person at the transaction, 
in the presence of the Roman consuls, to which the fragmentary- 
inscription refers just before its mention of the good deeds of 
Antipater. It is clear, however, that an embassy had been sent from 
Temenothyrae to Rome— or perhaps to the “ legitimate ” Pompeian 
government at Thessalonica in 49 b.c., when, under the menace of 
requisitions in the Civil War, the communities of Asia would 
stand in need of powerful defenders.^ 

Over all the East, kings and tetrarchs, dynasts and cities were in 
the clientela of Pompeius Magnus ; they conducted or despatched 
contingents to help him in the war. Loyalty to Pompeius could 
cover or justify private aggrandisement. Deiotarus the Galatian 
was the greatest of the vassal-kings. The confusion after Pharsalus 
and Caesar’s long delay in Egypt gave him freedom to encroach 
upon his neighbours, whether or no his suppression of Castor 
Tarcondarius belongs to this date.® Antipater, it may be conjectured, 


^ IGRj in, 1694, reproduced integrally from the text ofj. Keil and A. v. Preinerstein, 
Bericht iiber eine ziveite Reise in Lydien {Denkschr. der k. Ak in Wien, phil-hist, Klasse LIV, 
1911), 135, n. 248 : 


... ]tajv Kal €(jrr] 0 ‘€v Ttapovroiv Kal twp ^Trdrcop. i[7T€l 
^AvT]L7TaTpos‘ IJepiXdov Aep^rjrrjs rroXkds^ d';To8€t|^[€tS‘ 

TTapelax'i^rai rijs' TTpos T^/rcts* evvotas iv 7ravr\l #cat- 

pcDjt Tois 

7Tp\odv\iiLa5 . . . . . . ]';toA€[ . . . , , 

. \voiio\ , . . . . . ... ... . . . ] Kal tep€[ . . . j 

The inscription was found at Usak (“ bei der Moschee Buldaily-Djamissi im Hofe der 
Medresse ’’) but, like others from this site, may have been brought from elsewhere. Whether 
Usak is or is not the ancient Temenothyrae is here irrelevant : for a discussion, ibid,, 
133 Keil and Premerstein assume that Antipater had visited Rome and entered into 
relations with influential persons before the time of Cicero’s proconsulate of Cilicia : but 
that is only an inference from the words, “ non solum hospitium, verum etiam summa 
familiaritas,” of the letter Ad fanu, 13, 73, 2, which they date to c, 54 b . c . But that date 
cannot stand. They are right, however, in pointing out that the subject of the verb eanquev 
in 1 . 2 can hardly be Antipater, for he is mentioned, with his full name, at the very beginning 
of the following sentence. They suppose that the community which recorded its gratitude 
to Antipater was either Temenothyrae or Acmonia. 

^ Compare the exemption from military service accorded to the Jews by the consul 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Crus, then in Asia (Josephus, A], 14, 228, etc.). Both consuls, 
however, were later at Thessalonica together (Dio, 41, 43, 2). 

® Strabo, p. 568. 
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owed the tide, if not the original possession, of his principahty 
to Pompeius. He was up to no good in the years 49-47 ; and 
Caesar will have been “ very angry ” with Antip'ater, just as he 
was with Deiotarusd Hence the taking of hostages by the pro- 
consul of Cilicia. Phdippus might have been proconsul of Cihcia 
in 44 B.c. : he was probably the first proconsul of that province to 
be appointed by Caesar, in 47, soon after the termination of the 
Alexandrian War (see further below, p. 318). 

The lord of Derbe and Laranda was a formidable factor, given 
the strategic importance of his principahty in relation to the high- 
road from Asia to Syria ; the extent and nature of his influence with 
the Roman government (i.e. with Pompeius ?) is shown by the 
gratitude of a distant community like Temenothyrae. Antipater 
was perhaps a more reputable character than Cleon the brigand — 
his father Perilaus bore a fine Macedonian name and showed liis- 
torical sense in choosing an appellation for his heir (centuries earlier, 
Antipater the Macedonian had a son called Perilaus).^ By kinder 
fate or by a nicer calculation in crime and treachery. Antipater might 
have survived to win a regal title and earn the gratitude of Rome’s 
rulers as an agent of the imperial peace, to pass into history as the 
peer and equal of Herod and of Amyntas. No doubt but that he 
was endowed with some at least of the requisite quahties — “ dignus 
file quidem omni regno,” as Cicero said, extolhng another friend of 
Cihcian days, the crafty and murderous Deiotarus.® 

IV. PniLOMEiroM : Asia or Ciiicia ? 

L. Oppius was resident at Philomelium.* He there had charge 
of the interests of L. Egnatius Rufus, a Roman knight who did 
business in Asia and in Bidiynia as well. Cicero professes himself 
to be under the deepest obhgation to Egnatius. The nature of tlie 

1 Caesar’s firm language on their first confrontation is vividly recorded in Bell Al, 68. 
Caesar then restored his royal title. But that was not the end of the trouble. Brutus 
championed the cause of Deiotaurus at Nicaea and so did Cicero later in Rome. Cicero 
then, addressing Caesar, says, ** non enim iam metuo ne iUi tii suscenseas ” {Pro rege Deiotaro, 
35). The same verb describes Pbilippus’ feelings about Antipater of Derbe — “ ei te 
vementer suscensuisse audivi et moleste tuli ” {Adfatn,, 13, 73, 2), 

^Plutarch, Defrat. amore, 15, p. 486 A. {RE on ** Perilaus ” ignores the parent of 
Antipater of Derbe.) 

® Ad AtL, 14, 1, 21. 4 As stated in Ad Jam., 13, 43, i (and only there). 
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services rendered by the financier might be conjectured : it happens 
to be recorded. During the Civil War both Cicero and his brother, 
in need of ready cash, expected to get a loan from Egnatius.^ It 
will be presumed that they were not disappointed. The letters to 
the proconsul Phihppus (and certain others as well) therefore con- 
vey the express testimony of Cicero’s gratitude— and, more im- 
portant for the question under debate, an indication of the date at 
wliich they were composed. 

The town of Phdomelium (Ak§ehh) was a foundation of the 
Seleucid period.^ It lay on the northern flank of the Sultan Dag, 
beside the Lake of the Forty Martyrs, in the middle of Phrygia 
Paroreios. The extension of that region from west to east along 
the mam road is given by Strabo, namely from Holmi (near Ipsus) 
to Tyriaeum.® Paroreios was bounded on the west and north by 
the Synnadic diocese, on the south-west by Phrygia-towards- 
Pisidia, on the east by Galatia and by Lycaonia. As mdicated above, 
a number of routes converge at the western end of Paroreios and 
unite to form the central link of the road from Asia to Syria. For 
administrative purposes, the region could have been joined either 
with Asia or with Cflicia. Under the Empire, it belonged to the 
province of Asia : ‘ not necessarily so imder the Repubhc.® 

The earhest history of Paroreios in the Roman period, as of 
other inland regions, is naturally obscure. Philomelium itself 
first turns up in the year 70 B.c. Cicero is arguing about the re- 
quisitioning of com by provincial governors : as a hypothetical 
example, he imagines people fitom Phflomehum being commanded 
to bring corn to Ephesus.® This would imply that Phflomehum 
was in the province of Asia ; and it has sometimes been taken as 

1 Ad Att., 7, 18, 4 ; 10, 15, 4 ; ir, 3, 3 ; 12, 18, 3 ; 30, i £ ; 31, 2. 

^ The name recalls the Seleucid general, Philomelus ; and a certain Lysias, son of 
Philomelus, was a local dynast in Phrygia (for the evidence, Stahelin, RE, XIII, 2531 £ ; 
Ruge, ib., XIX, 2520 ff.). Hence another dry, called Lysias : on the site, J. G. C. Andenon, 
JHS, XVIII (1898), 107 ; W. M. Ramsay, CB, I, 754 - 

® Strabo, p. 663. On the region c£ W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, 139 £ ; J. G. C. Anderson, JHS, XVIII (1898), 109 f£ ; W. M. Calder, JRS, H 
(1912), 237 IF. 

* Pliny, NH, 5, 95 : “ hos includit Lycaonia in Asiaticam iarisdictionem versa, cum 
qua conveniunt Philomelienses, Tymbriani, Leucolithi, Pelteni, Tyrienses.” 

6 As stated by A. H. M. Jones, The Cities, 64 ; 391. C£, however, Ramsay, CB, 

I, 341 ; 428, and Galatians, 108 ; V. Chapot, o.c., 80. 

®In Verrem, II, 3, 191. 
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proof. Yet if, as is highly probable at this time, two of the three 
^oceses of Phrygia belonged to the province of CiHcia,^ it is evident 
that Pliilomehum, which hes further east along the main road, must 
also have been in Cilicia. Again, in 62-56, when all three dioceses 
were attached to Asia, it is by no means certain that Philomelium 
went with them. Philomehum was old Phrygian land — but so, 
for that matter, was Pisidic Phrygia and Lycaonia as far to the south- 
east as the ancient city of Iconium. Neither of these regions was 
ever joined with Asia, so far as is known. ^ 

In the years 56-50 Philomelium was inevitably a part of Gihcia, 
for the three Phrygian dioceses were then in Cilicia. Further, 
Cicero held assizes there, as is clearly stated— and, what is more 
remarkable, the assizes for Lycaonia.® Tliis fact has not always 
been noticed : it is perhaps an indication of the standing con- 
nexions of Philomehum and of Phrygia Paroreios with the terri- 
tory to the south-east. In the year after Cicero’s departure, the 
three dioceses reverted to Asia. But not the region of Phrygia 
Paroreios. Just as previously, before 56 b.c., it need not have 
shared in the vicissitudes of Phrygia, so now Paroreios along with 
Philomelium, the capital of the Lycaonian conventus, presumably 
remained in Cilicia. Hence a man resident at PhdomeHum is 
recommended to the good offices of Q. Philippus. The theory 
that Phihppus was proconsul, not of Cilicia but of Asia, is seen 
to have rested upon a pair of treacherous supports— an incautious 
assumption touching Philomehum and pure ignorance about 
Antipater of Derbe. In any case, Phihppus must be a proconsul 
of Cihcia between 47 and 44 B.c. It will now be possible to assign 
a date to the kindred group of letters of recommendation. 

^ Ramsay, CB, I, 341 ; V. Chapot, ox., 78 £ See also above, p. 300, n. 2. 

^ Antioch might, it is true, have belonged to the province of Asia for a brief period, 
from 49 or 47 to 39 B.c. : there is no evidence. 

^ Ad Jam., 3, 8, 6: quod isdem diebus meus conventus erat Apameae, Synnade, 
PhilomeH, tuus Tarsi.’^ Cf. 15, 4, 2 * Ad Att., 5, 20, i. In the spring of the next year 

he held the assizes for the whole of his province (excepting Cihcia Pedias and Cyprus) 
at the one place, Laodicea — Idibus Februariis, quo die has litteras dedi, forum insdtueram 
agere Laodiceae Cibyradcum et Apamense, ex Idibus Mardis ibidem Synnadense, Pam- 
phyhum (turn Phemio dispiciam Kipas), Lycaonium, Isauricum {Ad Att., 5, 21, 9). Cf. 
W. M. Ramsay, ]RS, XII (1922), 151 : In Cicero’s time and use the Isaurican conventus 
had Iconium as its centre, while the Lycaonian conventus looked to Philomehon as its 
meeting-place. The editors of Cicero’s letters mis-state the facts and misrepresent history 
in respect of those two conventus.” They are not the only culprits. 
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V. The Lettebs Ad Jam., 13, 43-46 

The first pair of these epistles (43-44) commend L. Oppius 
in person and the interests of the absent L. Egnatius Rufus to a 
Roman official. About the date, no reasonable doubt : the greater 
part of the second (44) is identical, not merely in substance but in 
words, with the first letter to PhiHppus (74). About the recipient, 
a difficulty. All the manuscripts of the first letter bear the address 
“ Quinto Gallo”: for the second, some have “ Gallo,” others 
“ Galho.” ^ Rather than assume an otherwise unknown Quintius, 
or rather Quinctius, many scholars prefer to foUow the opinion 
of Manutius and choose Quintus GaUius.^ If so, which Q. GaUius ? 
Not, as some suppose, the aedile of 67 b.c.® Given the approximate 
date as fixed by the synchronism with Philippus, it would have to 
be Q. GaUius, praetor in 43 B.c. This man was accused of con- 
spiring against the hfe of Octavianus in August or September of 
that year ; he disappeared, imder dark rumours incrimiaating the 
young consul.^ His standing would make it a reasonable conjecture 
that he had served under PhUippus in CUicia, either as quaestor or 
as legate. 

The next two letters (45-46) are addressed to a certain Appuleius, 
given in the first of them the title of “ proquaestor.” ® The first 
of them concerns, as usual, the operations of Egnatius Rufus. But 
not this time through his agent at PhilomeHum : it is his slave 
Anchialus and his interests in the province of Asia— “ Anchialum 
servum negotiaque quae habet in Asia.” ® The subject of the 
second letter is a freedman, L. Nostius ZoUus, beneficiary along with 
Cicero in a wiU. 

^ For the apparatus, c£ the editions of Mendeksohn and Sjogren. 

2 E.g,j Von der Miihli, RE, VII, 671. A Quinctius Gallus is, however, not impossible, 
c£ Munzer, RE, XVIII, 738, pointing to die inscr. CIL, P, 1820, which mentions a Q. 
Quinctius Q. £ GaUus. 

® Asconius, 78 £ (p. 88, Clark). 

^ Appian, BC, 3, 95, 394 ; Suetonius, Divus Aug., 27, 4. 

^ That is to say, either a quaestor with his term prorogued or a legate acting as quaestor. 

® The word “ Asia ” can, of course, be applied to the three Phrygian dioceses — iter 
igitur ita per Asiam feci ut etiam fames qua nihil miserius est, quae turn erat in hac mea 
Asia (messis erum nulla fuerat), mihi optanda fuerit ” {Ad Att., 5, 21, 8) : but that is irrelevant 
here, for precisely in the years in winch this letter must fall (49“44 B.c.), Cicero’s Asia no 
longer belonged to the province of Cilicia. Therefore, on any count, Appuleius must be the 
quaestor of Asia. 
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In the first place, the province of which Appuleius was quaestor. 
Not necessarily the same as that of Philippus and of Q. GalHus, for 
L. Oppius, resident at Philomelium, does not occur here. Not 
Cihcia, therefore, as some have supposed,^ but Asia. For the date, 
at first sight a wide margin seems possible, between 51 and 44. The 
activities of the financier L. Egnatius Rufus were not confined to 
the provinces of Cihcia and Asia, but extended to Bithynia. We 
find him recommended to the good offices of Silius, governor of 
Bithynia-Pontus in 51-50 B.c.^ 

If the identity of Appuleius were fixed, that might help. Now 
in the winter of 44-43 b.c. the retiring quaestors of Syria and of 
Asia, C. Antistius Vetus and M. Appuleius handed over the funds 
at their disposal to M. Brutus.® Appuleius had presumably served 
as quaestor under P. Servilius (Trebonius’ quaestor is known — he 
was the young P. Lentulus Spinther)."* Further, tliis M. Appuleius 
might be, as Groag has conjectured, no other than M. Appuleius, 
cos. 20 B.C., the son of that obscure Sex. Appuleius who married the 
elder Octavia, step-daughter of L. Marcius Philippus and half-sister 
of Octavianus.® If M. Appuleius, attested as the retiring quaestor 
of Asia in 44 B.c., were the same person as Appuleius the pro- 
quaestor in Cicero’s letter of recommendation, there would follow 
an interesting conclusion. The pair of letters. Ad Jam., 13, 45-46, 
would clearly be the latest in date of the whole book.® But that 
is too much to hope for. It may be tempting, but it is not necessary 
to identify Appuleius the proquaestor with the better-known M. 
Appuleius. There are too many Appuleii in this period. The pro- 
quaestor Appuleius might be the elder of the two brothers, namely 

^ M. Biilz, Deprov. Rom, quaestoribusj Diss. Leipzig (1893), 62 f. ; F. Sobeck, Die Quae^- 
storen der r. Republik, Diss. Breslau (1909), 69. 

^ Ad Jam,, 13,47. 

^Cicero, Phil, 10, 24 ; 13, 32 ; Appian, BC, 3, 63, 259 ; 4, 75, 316 ; Epp, ad, M 
Brutumj i, 7, 2. 

^Adfam,j 12, 14 £ (May 29th, 43 b.c.). He regarded himself as governor of Asia 
after Trebonius’ death, adopting the tide proquaestor pro praetore.” 

A 959. Fonteius and Fonteia, father-in-law and wife respectively of the 
quaestor M. Appuleius, are honoured on inscriptions of Ephesus {GIBM, 3, 547, 2-3). 
Groag identifies as one person (i) the quaestor of 44 b.c., (2) the quaestor of the insert., {3} 
the consul of 20 b.c. 

^ That is, unless the letter to C. Sextilius Rufus, quaestor in charge of Cyprus {Adfam,^ 
13 j 48), were to be dated as late as the beginning of 43 b.c., which would be liighly question- 
able (see below, p. 324, n. 6). 
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Sex. Appuleius [cos. 29 b.c.) — or even, their father. Yet again, there 
was a P. Appuleius, tribune in 43 B.c., an old associate of Cicero 
— “ meorum omnium consiliorum periculorumque iam hide a con- 
sulatu meo testis, conscius, adiutor ” (whatever that may be worth). ^ 
This man could easily have been quaestor of Asia in 47 or 46. For 
dating, the years 51-44 are theoretically available. Yet, on a strict 
but reasonable interpretation, given the very close resemblance in 
phraseology between the first letter to Appuleius and the first to 
Q. GalHus, these letters should belong to the time and period when 
Q. PhiHppus was proconsul of Cilicia. Appuleius will have been 
quaestor of Asia under Cn. Domitius Calvinus (48-47) — and pro- 
quaestor after his departure in the winter of 47-46, before the arrival 
of the proconsul P. Servdius.® 

As this section has already wandered far into the intricacies of 
prosopography, it will not be an alarming divagation now to specu- 
late also about Philippus the proconsul of Cihcia. 

VI. The Identity of Q. Philippus 

Given the cognomen , he was pretty clearly a Marcius. Now in 
this generation a multiplicity of March are discovered in official 
positions in the eastern provinces, namely men with the cognomina 
Rex, PhiHppus, Figulus, Crispus and Censorinus. Q. Philippus is 
evidently a near relative of that L. Marcius Philippus (the son of the 
famous censor) who governed Syria for two years (62-60 B.C.) 
in the interests of Pompeius, after Scaurus, the stepson of Pompeius, 
and before MarceUinus, with whom he held the consulate in 56 B.c.® 
Like his father before him, L. PhiHppus was a crafty person, soHci- 
tous for personal survival in times of civh strife. He was in relations 
with Pompeius, with Cato — ^and with Caesar, whose niece Atia he 
married in 58 B.c., on the death of her husband C. Octavius, thereby 
acquiring three step-cliildren. The matrimonial tie furnished a 
respectable pretext for neutrahty m the Civil War ; his son, tribime 
in 49 B.C., was active in Caesar’s interests,* and became praetor in 44. 

Q. PhiHppus is either the brother or the nephew of the consul 

^ Cicero, Phil, 14, 16. Further, the proscribed Apuleius (Appian, BC, 4, 46, 195) 
may be diiferent from any of the Appulei here mentioned* 

^ For the date, see below, p. 319. 

^ Appian, Syr,, 51. Appian gives no praemmen, ^ Caesar, BC, i, 6, 4* 
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of 56 B.c. Cichorius observed that Q. Marcius Q. £ Pap. was 
present in the consilium of Cn. Pompeius Strabo at Asculum in 
89 B.C., a young man, to judge by his position on the hst. L Cicero 
also served at Asculum. Now Cicero, interceding for the captive 
sons of Antipater, appealed to an old friendship with Q. Phihppus 
— “ pro vetere nostra necessitudine.” ® 

For this reason, Cichorius identified the two men. He suggested 
that Q. Marcius L. f. Phihppus was praetor in 56, proconsul of 
Asia in 55-54.® But Cihcia, it has been shown, was the province of 
Phihppus. There is a way out — the appeal to personal friendship 
might apply no less to the son of a man who had been with Cicero at 
Asculum. Caesar sometimes employed fairly elderly men to govern 
provinces and command armies, it is true. More conspicuous the 
very young in high favour and high office. Caesar frequently placed 
quite important provincial commands in the charge of quaestors or 
ex-quaestors (compare, in the following section, Sex. Julius Caesar, 
Q. Comificius and C. Antistius Vetus). Therefore, Q. Phihppus 
may weU be the son of Cicero’s “ Kriegskamerad ” ; hence, a young 
man about the same age as his cousin (tr. pi. 49), and governor of 
Cihcia with the rank and title of quaestor pro praetore or quaestor pro 
consule. 

Some scholars, accepting Cilicia, have put Phihppus in 45 or 
44 B.C.* Whichever be the year, a conflict will then arise with the 
existing evidence. Neither year is completely ruled out — ^we know 
so httle, and strict proof is precluded. But 47-46 is available and 
accords with the evidence. In justification, it will be necessary to 
dissect and review a tangled chapter of provincial history under 
the dictatorship of Caesar. 

Vn. Cilicia and Syria, 48-44 b.c. 

After the Battle of Pharsalus, Caesar, hastening to Egypt in pur- 
suit of Pompeius, left the three provinces of Asia, Bithynia-Pontus 

^ ILSf 8888, cf: C. Cichorius, Romische Studien (1922), 168 £ 

^ Ad jam., 13, 73, 2. 

^Romische Studkn, 168 £ C. Claudius Pulcher, however, praetor in 56 b.c., was 
proconsul of Asia precisely in 55 b.c. (Wsiddmgton, Pastes, 31 £ ; Miinzer, RE, III, 2856). 

^ Bergmann,Waddington and Ramsay, above, p. 308, n. 3. Also Holzl, Fasti praetorii 
{l 876), 94 £, who, adopting 45, has perpetuated the conjecture that Philippus was praetor in 46. 
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and Cilicia under the charge of the consular Cn. Domitius Cal- 
vinusd For how long? it is not quite clear. Calvinus was with 
Caesar in the Bellum Africum.^ Hence his tenure of all three pro- 
vinces has sometimes been made to run from the autumn of 48 B.c. 
to the spring of 46.® Now according to Cassius Dio, Caesar, after 
his victory over Phamaces at Zela, himself before departing to Italy 
made certain arrangements in Pontus and left the rest to Calvinus.^ 
The author of the Bellum Alexandrinum, however, does not mention 
Calvinus in this context, but states that Caesar left two legions in 
Pontus under Coelius Vinicianus.® That man might therefore 
have been chosen as an independent governor. Possibly Caesar 
divided Bithynia and Pontus : however it be, C. Vibius Pansa 
apparently governed Bithynia in 46 B.c. ; ® and P. ServiHus was 
the successor of Calvinus in Asia in that year, presumably from spring 
or early summer. 

Even if Calvinus held both Bithynia-Pontus and Asia until 
the begimiing of 46, the same would not follow for Cilicia. CiHcia 
at this time was not contiguous with Bithynia-Pontus — and it had 
problems of its own. After the Alexandrian war, Caesar came to 
Syria and to Cihcia in the summer of 47 b.c. on his way to Pontus 
and made certain dispositions affecting those provinces. In Syria 
Caesar appointed as governor a young kinsman, the quaestor Sex. 
Julius Caesar.® It may be presumed that he did not neglect Cilicia 
either, but likewise gave it a governor of its own at last, namely 
Q. Marcius Phihppus (also a relative, being the brother or nephew 

^ Bell AL, 34, I : “ Asiam finitiniasque provincias.” Cilicia is not defmiteiy men- 
tioned, but Calvinus sent an officer there to get troops (ik, 34, 5). Syria might also have 
been under liis charge : there is no record about it. 

^ Bell 4 fr., 86, 3 ; 93, i. 

® E. Letz, Die Propinzialverwaltung Caesars^ Diss. Strassburg (1912), 76 ff. 

^ Dio, 42, 49, I. 

^ Bell Alj 77, 2. As Dessau observes, the inscription of M. Coelius Vinicianus (IL 5 , 
883) omits this command : but may it not be the post ofpr. pro cos. there given ? 

^ Cistophori of Apamea and of Nicomedia bearing his name, BM Cat Pontus, etc., 
109 ; 152, there wrongly dated to 48/7 instead of to 47/6 ; cf. Th. Reinach, Rev. num., 1891, 
374, n, I. Pansa cannot have remained long in Bithynia, for he was back in Rome by the 
early autumn of 46 B.c. (Cicero, Ad Jam., 6 , 12, 2 ; Pro Ligario, i ; 7)* 

^ Bell Al, 66, iff.: ipse eadem classe qua venerat proficiscitur in Ciliciam. cuius 
provinciae civitates omnes evocat Tarsum, quod oppidum fere torius Ciliciae nobdissimum 
fortissimuraque est. ibi rebus omnibus provinciae et finitimarum civitatium consdtutis/’' 
etc. 


^ Bell Al, 66, 1 ; Dio, 47, 26, 3. 
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of the husband of his own niece). On journey northwards, 
Caesar encountered Deiotarus and rebuked him for unsatisfactory 
behaviour during the CivU War.* Another yssal of Rome 
Antipater the son of Perikus, was taken to task by *e proconstd 
of Cilicia— for Caesar did not go anywhere near Laranda and Derbe. 

The successor of PhiHppus in the spring or early summer of the 
next year is known, thanks to the acute investigations of GanterA 
It was a correspondent of Cicero, the poetical and accomphshed 
Q. Comificius, quaestor in 48, praetor probably in. 45 -® When 
Comificius set out from Rome, the African campaign was im- 
minent ; Comificius, however, was going to a peaceful cominand * 
Before long, he had a war upon his hands. The Pompeian Q- 
CaeciHus Bassus, encouraged by reports of Caesar s ill-success in 
Africa, raised an army, joined battle with the governor oi Syria, 
won over his legion and had him assassinated/ The death or Sex. 
Caesar belongs to midsummer, probably July, of the year 46 B.c.® 
After this, Bassus seized the strong place of Apamea and made it his 
base. Caesar did not at once send out a special general to deal wim 
Bassus, but entrusted Syria and the conduct of the war to Co™- 
ficius, who had already arrived in Cilicia.’ Thus Syria and Cmcia 
were united under one command. But not for long. No mihtary 
operations of Comificius are recorded : in the next year h is 
C. Antistius Vetus who fights against Bassus and his Parthian allies. 
Comificius will then have left his province at the end of the year 46 
—perhaps to assume the praetorship at Rome. _ 

It is not at once apparent who were the officials in charge or 
Cilicia and of Syria in the year 45. Fortunately, there is one valuable 
piece of evidence — a despatch written by C. Antistius Vetus on 

* f! L-lshfi, “ Q. Comuficius,” Phihl, LIII (1894), 132 f- J the letters here relevant 

® iCe iite of the praetorship is not estabHshed. There are difficulties about 47, which 
HolzlfFasd praeforH, 86)adopts. Miinzer, ilB, ly, 1625, inclines to 45- 

^ Adfam.f 12, 18, i : “in summum otium te ire arbitrabar et ab impendentibus mag 

negotiis discedere.” C£ ib., 12, 17, i. o > 

S Dio, 47, 26, 3 ff. ; Josephus, 14, 268 ; Appian, BC, 3> 77, 312 = 4, 5^, 250 ti. , 

Livy, Per., II4* 

® Ganter, Pk'W., Lin, 137. . . -i • -1 * 

7 Ad Jam,, 12. 19, i : “ bellum, qmd est in Syria, Syriamque provmcxam tibi tnbutam 

esse a Caesare ex tuis litteris cognovi.” 

® Dio, 47, 27, 2 ff. ; c£ Cicero, Ad Att^ 14, 9, 3. 
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the last day of December, 45 b.c., addressed, it may be presumed, to 
Caesar, and in the possession of Balbus who showed it to Cicero. 
Vetus had succeeded in investing Bassus at Apamea when the 
Parthians turned up and raised the siege : for this he blamed 
Voicatiusd 

Three alternatives present themselves. Volcatius was pro- 
consul of Syria, or (hke Comificius for a few months towards the 
end of 46) proconsul of Syria and Cihcia combined together, with 
Antistius serving under him as quaestor ; or else, Volcatius was pro- 
consul of Cihcia, Antistius an independent governor, holding Syria. 
The third is to be preferred — Antistius, and he alone is mentioned by 
Dio in his full account of the operations of the year 45 b.c. in Syria 
against Bassus ; ^ and it is Antistius who composes the despatch 
to the central government. Hence we have C. Antistius Vetus, 
quaestor and governor of Syria. Volcatius, about whom he com- 
plains, was in charge of a neighbouring army and province, that is, 
Cilicia.'* A man called Volcatius was praetor in 46,* presumably to 
be identified with L. Volcatius TuUus, cos. 33 (the son of the consul 
of 66). If this account is accepted, there is no room for Q. Philippus 
in Cilicia in 45 B.c., nor is 44 free from difficulties. Indeed, there 
may have been no separate province of Cihcia in 44 (below, p. 323). 

After Antistius, the next governor of Syria was L. Staius Murcus 
in 44 B.c. The date of his arrival is uncertain — ^perhaps quite early 
in the year.® According to Appian, he summoned to his aid 
Marcius Crispus, the governor of Bithynia, who came to Syria witlr 

^ Cicero, Ad Att.j 14, 9, 3 (April i8th, 44 b.c.) : ** et Balbus hie est multumque mecum, 
ad quern a Vetere iitterae datae pridie Kal. lanuar., cum a se Caecilius circumsederetur et 
iam teneretur, veiiisse cum maximis copiis Pacorum Parthum ; ita sibi esse eum ereptum, 
multis suis amissis, in qua re accusat Volcatium.” 

.. . 2 Dio, 47, 27, 3 :£ ■ ■■■ ^ ■ . 

^ So W. Stemkopf, Die Verceilung der r. Provinzen. vor dem mutinensischen Kriege,” 
HemeSj XLVII (1912), 330 £ Volcatius is omitted from D. Vaglieri’s list of governors of 
Cilicia in Diz* ep. Neither of these writers mentions Q. Marcius Philippus at all. 

^ Ad fam.f 13, 14, i. 

^According to Appian (BC, 3, 77, 316= 4, 58, 353) he was sent against Bassus by 
Caesar. In another place, a certain Murcus is mentioned among the people who tried to 
claim credit for being in the plot to murder Caesar (BC, 3, 119, 500). The identification 
with L. Staius Murcus is accepted by Stemkopf, Hermes, XLVII (1912), 336 £, and by 
Miinzer, RE, III A, 3137. There are difficulties in the whole story. However that may be, 
Stemkopf and Miinzer both assume that Murcus was governor of Syria in 44 b.c., as successor 
to C. Antistius Vetus. Josephus (AJ, 14, 370 ; 379) states quite definitely that Murcus was 
governor of Syria. 
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an arnw of three legions." Some, distrusting Appian, would infer 
a mistake and suppose Grispus really to have been governor of 
Cihcia.^ That is possible ; but the hypothesis that there was a 
northern army-command at this time m Bithynia-Pontus would 
fit in very well with what can be surmised about the distribution 
of the armies and about Caesar’s frontier and foreign pohcy in_ the 
East— and it is accepted by Mommsen.^ Caesar had left two legioiis . 
in Pontus after the Battle of Zela ; and he proposed, we are told, 
to invade the Parthian dominions by marching through Armenia 
Minor.* Hence the need for an army and a base in the north. 
Sixteen legions is given as the total of the army which Caesar was 
to lead against the Parthians.^ This is not a special strikmg force 
a field army, but simply the total of the legions in Macedonia and 

in the eastern provinces in 44 B.c.® - tt 

Q. Marcius Crispus was an experienced mihtary man. ' He was 
proconsul of Bithynia-Pontus in 45 B.C., the successor of Pama 
and the predecessor of Tillius Cimber : in the spring of 44 he 
marched with his army to Syria— no doubt a cause of vexation to 
the Liberators when they found that Cimber, like Treboniiis, was 
to succeed to an unarmed province. There were no legions in 
either Bithynia or Asia when those proconsuls arrived. 

Murcus and Crispus with six legions conducted operations 
against Bassus in 44 b.C. and soon shut him up in Apamea. The 
quaestor C. Antistius Vetus stayed there until late in the year : 
on his way back to Rome he handed over his monies to M. Brutus. 
In 45 B.C. Marcius Crispus had certainly been governor of Bithynia : 
in 44 he may have held the title of proconsul of Cihcia.® Agam, 
either Phihppus or some unknown person could have been pro- 
consul, without an army. Yet it is possible that CiHcia and Syria 

1 Appian, BC, 3, 77, 316 : imKoXeiro MdpKiov Kplamv rpyovy-evov Bidyyuis, icat 
aiiKero avT& 6 Kplorros -reXeaiv oAAoes- rpunv ; rf- 4. 58, 

Hermes, XLVII {1912), 33 ° f-, accepts this. So too Munzer, M A, 2137 5 

* E. Schwartz, “ Die Vertheihmg der r. Provinzen nach Caesars Tod, Hermes, XXAlll, 
{1898), 186, followed by E. Letz, Die Provinzialverwaltung Caesars, Diss. Strassburg (1912;, 

’ s Ges. Schriften, IV, 162 f. * Suetonius, Divus luUus, 44- 

^Appian, BC, 2, no, 460. . , . r i j 

® Namely, six in Macedonia, three in Egypt, the Syrian legion formerly under Sex, 
Julius Caesar and die two three-legion armies commanded by Murcus and Cnspus m 44 B-C- 

7 Cicero, In Pisonem, 54* , , , , ..... 

8 Sternkopf, Hemes, XLVII (1912), 332, barely admits this possibility. 
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were united under Staius Murcus— who will have commanded 
that army which in the previous year Volcatius had failed to bring 
to the help of Vetus. Compare the position of Comificius in 46 b.c. 

In any case, the junction of the two provinces was probably 
contemplated for the next year. Late in March or early in Aprd 
44 B.C., the consul Dolabella was allotted Syria as his province : 
his colleague Antonius received Macedonia. At the beginning of 
June, however, Antonius, while retaining at his disposal the six 
Macedonian legions (or rather four or five of them) took in exchange 
both Galhc provinces, the Cisalpina and Comata. Further, the 
tenure of the consular province was prolonged to five years. ^ 
Dolabella fell short of Antonius in resource, in prestige and in 
power. He could not expect so formidable a province. But even 
so, Syria alone might appear an inadequate portion. In 47 b.c. 
Caesar had left there only one legion as garrison. Moreover, the 
Parthian danger threatened both provinces and made a single 
command desirable. It may therefore be conjectured that Syria, 
the consular province of Dolabella, was to include Cihcia : Cilicia, 
indeed, had now been much reduced in area, namely to Pedias 
and Lycaonia (see below). 

A hazardous guess, perhaps, but confirmed by attested official 
terminology in the next year. Cassius, reaching Syria earlier than 
Dolabella in the winter of 44-43, induced the armies at Apamea, 
besiegers and besieged, to join him. In the record of the seizure 
of the provinces of the East by Cassius, there is no mention of 
Cilicia as a separate entity or of any proconsul. In the Eleventh 
Philippic {c. March 6th) Cicero proposed that Cassius should be 
recognised as legitimate proconsul of Syria in the place of Dolabella ; 
further, he was to exercise imperium mains over the provinces of 
the East — “ ut imperandi in Syria, Asia, Bithynia, Ponto ius potesta- 
temque habeat.” ^ 

The province of CiHcia has come to an end. Before tracing 
the stages of its decline and extinction and the transference of its 
peculiar functions to other administrative units, it will be well 

^ On the complicated problems of this legislation see the convincing arguments of 
Stemkopf, Hernm, XLVII (1912), 357 ff. 

^Cicero, Philf ii, 30. The proconsuls Q. Marcius Crispus and L. Staius Murcus 
and the legate A, Allienus arc mentioned by name. 
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to set out in the form of a table the list of governors of Cilicia and 
of Syria in this dark and troubled period : — 


47 / 6 ? 

46 

45 - 

44 - 

43. 


Syria. 

Sex. Julius Caesar. 


Cilicia. 

Q. Marcius Philippus. 

Q. Cornificius. 

L. Volcatius TuUus. C. Antistius Vetus. 

? L. Staius Murcus. 

P. Cornelius Dolabella. 

C. Cassius. 


VIII. The Abolition of Cilicl4 

In 49 B.C., under the Pompeian government of the East, the 
three dioceses of Phrygia were transferred to Asia. C. Fannius 
was governor of Asia ; his cistophori were minted at Laodicea and 
Apamea as well as at Ephesus.^ That would prove only two of 
the three dioceses, it is true. But Cicero, writing in 46 to the pro- 
consul P. Servihus, confirms the transference ot all three.® The 
territorial diminution of Cilicia proceeded apace. According to 
Cassius Dio, Caesar at Alexandria offered Cyprus to Arsinoe.® 
This account has been doubted.^ It is in no way incredible ; and 
it is likely enough, on any theory, that after the termination of the 
Alexandrian War, Caesar granted this old Ptolemaic possession to 
Cleopatra. An Egyptian general, Sarapion, is attested in possession 
of the island in 43 b.c.® There is no indication of Roman administra- 
tion at all in the intervening period, unless the mysterious quaestor 
C. Sextilius Rufus be dated to 47 b.c.® If so, it may have been his 

^ BM Cat. Phrygia, xxxiii (Apamea) ; Ixxiv £ (Laodicea) ; Ionia (Ephesus), 68. 

^ Ad f am., 13, 67, i ; “ex provincia mea Ciliciensi, cui scis rpels SioiKijaecs' Asiaticas 
adrributas fuisse.” 

^Dio, 42, 35, 5. 

^ A. Bouche-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, 11 (1904), 193 : on p. 213, n. 4, however, he 
states that Caesar gave to Cleopatra the possession and revenue of Cyprus. 

^ Appian, BC, 4, 61, 262 ; c£ 5, 9, 35. Hence it is not necessary to put ofFher occupa- 
tion of Cyprus until a grant made by Antonins much later (Dio, 49, 32, 5 ; 41, 2). 

® Cicero, commending to C. Sextilius Rufus ail the people of Cyprus and especially 
the Paphians, refers to ordinances made by P. Lentulus and by mmself and describes Sextilius’ 
position thus — “cum primus in earn insulam quaestor veneris ” {Adfam., 13, 48). It has 
been supposed that he was quaestor of Cilicia early in 46 (before the arrival of die governor 
of the province Q. Cornificius) by Ganter, Philol, LIII (1894), 55, and by Sternkopf, Hermes, 
XLVII (1912), 331. The language of Cicero, however, suggests that he was an independent 
governor of Cyprus. When ? Possibly in 49 b.c. under the Pompeian govermnent of the 
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function to regulate the affairs of the island before it was handed 
back to royal authority. 

At Tarsus, in the summer of 47, Caesar made various arrange- 
ments about Cilicia.^ Now in 43 b.c., P. Spinther, Trebonius’ 
quaestor and acting-governor of Asia after the death of Trebonius, 
expressly states that Side in Pamphylia is a part of his province.® 
When had it been severed from Cilicia ? Perhaps in 49 b.c., when 
the three dioceses went, perhaps by Caesar in 47. How much of 
the hinterland from Pamphyha northwards was also attached to 
Asia, for convenience and to provide through-communications, has 
not been recorded. 

As has been indicated above, Cilicia was united with the pro- 
vince of Syria in 44 B.C., perhaps under L. Stains Murcus, or, at 
latest, under liis successor, P. Dolabella. The last clearly attested 
separate governor of Cihcia was L. Volcatius TuUus in 45. An- 
tonius, it is true, might have revived a separate province of Cilicia 
(i.e. Pedias and Ly caonia) after Pliilippi. If so, it has left no trace 
of its existence ; and no proconsul of Cilicia is mentioned at the 
time of the Parthian invasion in 40 B.c. The union of Syria and 
Cdicia in one province is not expressly recorded by any of the 
ancient authorities until the governorship of C. Sosius in 38-36 b.c. :® 
it might, however, be postulated for liis predecessors under An- 
tonius’ government of the East, the “ Celtiberian ” and the “ mule- 
teer,” namely L. Decidius Saxa (40 b.c.) and P. Ventidius in 39 
and 38. 

The enlarged province of Syria proceeded to divest itself of 
more and more Cilician territories as it contracted to a manageable 
area. Antonins, wise and courageous in his generosity, gave over 
to the vassals of Rome many regions that were difficult to pohce 

East, perhaps, as indicated in the text, in 47/6. There is a further complication— he must be 
the same man as the Sextilius Rufus commanding a detachment of the Republican fleet off 
the coast of Cilicia in the summer of 43 b.c. {Ad fam,^ la, I3» 4 J ^ho perhaps Dio, 47, 3i> 
4, who calls him Aovkiop "Pqv^ov ; cf. Miinzer, RE, 11 A, 2037). But it would he diffi- 
cult to date the letter as late as 43 B.c., on the hypothesis that C, Sextilius Rufus was a gover- 
nor of Cyprus then appointed by the Republicans after they had recovered the island from 
Cleopatra’s general (Appian, BC, 5, 9, 35). None of the letters of that book [Ad fam., 
13) are likely to be quite so late. 

^ BelL ALf 66, 2. 

^ Ad Jam,, 12, 15, 5 : usque Sidam, quae extrema regie est provinciae meae.” 

^ Dio, 49, 22, 3 : ^Pxh^ Svplas koX rrjs iftAt/ctay. 
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or unproductive to exploit. According to Appian, in 39 b.c. 
Amyntas, the secretary of Deiotarus the Galatian, received Pisidia 
for his dominion ; Polemo, son of Zeno of Laodicea, Cihcia : ^ as 
usual, the term “ CiHcia ” is deplorably vague. In tliis context it 
appears to cover Lycaonia, for Strabo definitely states that Polemo’s 
capital was Iconium.^ There is no reason to doubt this. Further, 
a point of interest : Philomelium, which had remained a part of 
Cilicia after 50 B.c., was perhaps now assigned to the province of 
Asia, where it remains ever after.® 

Therefore, as early as 39 b.c., the province of Syria is reduced to 
Syria with CiHcia Pedias— for Cihcia Tracheia can hardly be re- 
garded as provincial land. In any case, in 36 B.c., Tracheia was 
transferred to Cleopatra, so it is recorded. This camiot have been 
a large area — it was limited on the north by the domain of Antipater 
of Derbe, on the east by the principalit}^ of Olba, where Antonius 
recognized the rule of Aba as queen, and by the maritime possessions 
of Kang Tarcondimotus, namely Elaeussa and Corycus.® 

The status of Cilicia Pedias under the early Principate is nowhere 
expressly stated— Dio’s often anachronistic accomit of the division 
of the provinces in 27 B.c. gives no help.® Some have found 
the problem troublesome, conjuring up nebulous theories of a 
separate Cihcia or a Cihcia united in one province with senatorial 
Cyprus.’’ To discover the truth, one needs only to glance back to 
the Triumviral period. Indeed, for most ideas, acts and institutions 
of the Principate, the source and model lies there. Octavianus 
made war upon the Queen of Egypt, the ahy of Antonius ; and he 
alleged against his rival for power a shocking charge, that he had 
1 BC, 5, 75. 319- 

2 Strabo, p. 568. On this meaning of “ Cilicia/’ cf. Appian, Mithr,^ 75 : on Polemo’s 
dominion, W. M. Ramsay, Lyczoniz,'* Jahreshefte, VII (1904), Beiblatt, 65 £ 

^ Pliny, NH, 5, 95. Yet, as Strabo says tliat Amyntas held certain parts of Phrygia 
Paroreios (p. 569), the transference might not have taken place till his death in 25 b.c. 

^ Strabo, p. 671 ; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities, 209 ; 438. 

^ On these dynasties, c£ now especially A. H. M. Jones, The Cities, 203 ff. ; 209. Cory- 
cus and Elaeussa belonged to Tarcondimotus, as may be inferred from Dio, 54, 9, 2. 

®Dio, 53, 12 , 7 : Uvpta 'q KoiXiq KaXovfxevq ’q re 0OLvLKrj Kal KiXiKia Koi Kvirpos 
/cat AlyvimoL iv rfj rov Kaiaapos fiepiBc rore iyevovro. It is evident that Syria, 
Cilicia Pedias and Cyprus wiU have formed one province until 22 b.c., when Cyprus 
was given to the Senate (Dio, 54, 4, i). Syria, Phoenice and Cilicia (but not Cyprus) 
retained a common provincial assembly, IGR, I, 445. 

^ W- E. Gwatkin, Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Province. Univ. of Missouri 
Studies, V (1930) : refuted by J. G. C. Anderson, CR, XLV (1931), 189 £ 
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surrendered provincial dominions of the Roman people to the kings 
of the East. After his victory, Octavianus maintained for the most 
part the of Antonius, vrhether they concerned Roman pro- 
vinces or vassal-states (save that in Egypt he became king himself). 
In 27 B.c. the area of territory in Asia under direct Roman govern- 
ment was smaller than at any time since the ordinances of Pompeius. 

Therefore, the extent and character of Syria under the Principate 
may easily be discovered — it is simply the Antonian proviuce of 
Syria. There is indirect confirmation at an early date. Shortly 
after Actium, M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus {cos. 31 b.c.) was 
appointed proconsul of Syria : ^ if the verses of his protege, tht 
poet Tibullus, with the mention of Cilicians, the Taurus and the 
river Cydnus, are of any value, they indicate that Pedias belonged 
to his province.*^ It will not be forgotten, however, that the princi- 
pahty of Tarcondimotus in Pedias around Hieropolis-Castabala was 
soon revived,® and that Tracheia as a whole continued for a century 
to be ruled by kings — by the monarchs of Galatia, Cappadocia and 
Commagcne in turn. Ruler and title might vary— their function 
was the same. Cilicia Pedias remamed a part of the province of 
Syria until the beginning of the reign of Vespasian. Antiochus 
IV, ruling over Commagene and Cilicia Tracheia, was deposed in 
A.D. 72. Commagene was added to Syria. Tracheia was now 
joined with Pedias in a new' imperial province, governed by legates 
of praetorian rank. 

For more than a centur}' there had been no province bearing 
the name of Cilicia. The old Cilicia under the late Republic was 
a large but not anomalous province, with a function of its own, 
especially in the six years when it contained Phrygia, corresponded 
with the main road from Laodicea by Philomelium, Iconium and the 
Cilician Gates to Tarsus and was the most important command in 
the East, calling for three consular proconsuls in succession. Cilicia, 
gradually shrinking in area, w'as merged into Syria. In the meantime 
a new entity arose, lopped of Phrygia in the west and of Pedias in 
the east, but incorporating the central portions of the old province 
of Cilicia, namely Pamphyiia, Pisidia, Pisidic Phrygia, Isauria, 


^ Dio, 51, 7, 7. The precise date of his governorship has been debated — and is here 

irrelevant. 

^ Tibullus, I, 7, 13 ff. ® Dio, 54, 9, 2 (20 b.c.). 
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a and (for a time) Tracheia, and answering to the main 
i of that institution. Its area and history may now be 
•ily indicated, if only to round off the present enquiry and 
iate its principal contention. 


Cihcia lapsed to Syria and Syria soon discarded its acquisitions, 
retaining only the region of Pedias, wliich was commended by the 
respectable ties of geography and of history. Rome had broken 
the power of the Hellenistic monarchies, bringing thereby anarchy 
over all the East and trouble upon herself. It became expedient 
to restore these kingdoms or devise an equivalent. It was not the 
strength but the weabiess of the vassal states that menaced the 
security of the Roman rule, as was evident during the Parthian 
invasion of 40 b.c. Hence the measures taken by M. Antonius — 
the strengthening of Egypt, the last survivor of the monarchies 
founded by the generals of Alexander, the choice of new men 
regardless of dynastic claims in the eastern principalities, and even 
the creation of entirely new kingdoms. Polemo, Herod, Archelaus 
and Amyntas were the rulers chosen by Antonius — and bequeathed 
to Augustus.^ 

Antipater the son of Perilaus, lord of Derbe and Laranda, was 
not among them. Had he been loyal to Rome, it was his duty 
to lend help against the Parthians when they broke through the 
Cilician Gates in 40 B.c. A robber-prince is more likely to have 
been treacherous than incompetent. Treacherous, that is to say, 
to the Caesarians. Antipater had presumably been an adherent of 
Pompeius, and the Parthians were led by a Pompeian, young 
Labienus. Yet Antipater stiU continued in possession of his domain — 
too strong perhaps to be molested. Polemo, ruler of Lycaonia 
in 39-36, left him alone, as did Amyntas at first. 

Amyntas came gradually to possess that largest of all the vassal 
kingdoms in Asia Minor. In 39 B.c. he was granted Pisidia. Three 
years later, after the death or deposition of Castor, the grandson of 
Deiotarus, Galatia proper (the territory of the three Galatian tribes) 
'was added to his kmgdom and “ parts of Lycaonia and Pamphylia ” 

1 W. W. Tam. CAH, X, 69 £ ; 114. 
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as well ^ — for Polemo vacated his Lycaonian tetrarchy to become 
king over Pontus and Armenia Minor. In the War of Actium, 
Amyntas deserted Antonins at a suitable moment, just before the 
final decision. Confirmed by the victor in possession of his realm, 
like all the more important vassals except Cleopatra, the ostensible 
cause and head of the war, Amyntas received augmentation of 
territory, namely that part of Cilicia Tracheia that had been assigned 
to Egypt since 36 B.c.^ 

The extent of his dominion is made reasonably clear by various 
references in a contemporary writer.® With one exception — 
Strabo says notliing whatever about the coast of Pamphylia. Hence 
doubt and confusion. But Am}mtas coined at Side in Pamphylia.* 
The area of his kingdom of Galatia can therefore be established— 
from the coast of Pamphyha and Tracheia northwards to the 
marches of Bichynia and of Paphlagonia, eastwards from the pro- 
vince of Asia to the frontiers of Cappadocia, of Commagene and 
of the province of Syria. 

As the kingdom of Galatia included the unsubdued or uncertain 
regions of the Taurus, namely Pisidia, Isauria and the interior of 
Tracheia, it corresponded in function with the late-Repubhcan 
province of Cilicia, with this difierence : instead of extending from 
west to east along the highway from Asia to Syria, definable almost 
entirely in terms of that historic route, the Galatian kingdom lay 
athwart it, on a north-to-south axis, a geographical perversity. It 
was the duty of Amyntas to control, conquer and pacify the southern 
mountain zone, regions that no empire yet had subjugated. He 
set about his task with spirit and with vigour. In the west he 

^ Dio, 49, 32, 3. ® Strabo, p. 671. 

® In Strabo, pp. 568-571 : also p. 671 (Tracheia). 

* BM Cat., Galatia, Cappadocia and Syria (1899), xviii ; Head, Historia Numorum * 
(1911), 747. This proves that the coast of Pamphylia belonged to Amyntas’ kingdom, 
cf. Klio, XXX (1937), 227 ; A. H. M. Jones, The Cities, 413. Strabo nowhere records the 
status of the cities of Pamphylia ; and Dio, statit^ that Amyntas received “ parts of Pam- 
phylia ” (49, 32, 3), both implies that some of Pamphylia lay outside his kingdom and appears 
to believe in the existence of a separate province of Pamphylia (53, 26, 3 — his account of 
what happened after the death of Amyntas). For these reasons the present writer, in an 
earher essay, was moved to deny that Amyntas held the coast of Pamphylia, Klio, XXVII 
(1934), 122 ff. A mistake. The inaccurate passage in Cassius Dio (53, 26, 3) has been 
the cause of persistent errors. Emendation to produce sense, as there suggested [Klio, 
XXVII, 125), is no remedy. It may now be taken as pretty certain, on various and con- 
verging evidence, diat both Amyntas’ kingdom of Galatia and the Roman province, its 
successor, included the coast of Pamphylia. See further, below, p. 300, n. 2. 
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captured Cremna, a stronghold of the Pisidian hill-country and 
killed its tyrant ; on the eastern flank he suppressed Antipater of 
Derbe. The central region baffled him. He attacked the tribe 
of the Homonadenses and slew their tyrant, only to perish subse- 
quently in an ambush (25 

Rome annexed. Augustus might now have revived the pro- 
vince of Cilicia, leaving the Galatians under a king. He chose 
instead to maintain the existing boundaries though recent in origin 
and enclosing a fantastic conglomeration of territories. Amyntas’ 
kingdom — ^the whole of it, so Strabo clearly states — ^was made a 
Roman province.® Pamphylia had belonged to Am}'ntas ; and 
there was never at any time a separate province of Pamphyha.® 
Like Cilicia Pedias, it was too small to stand alone. Pamphylia 
could have been joined to Asia — but it was not. It now belonged to 
Galatia and it stayed with Galatia until Claudius, depriving the 
Lycians of their autonomy, separated Pamphylia from Galatia and 
created a new province, that of Lycia-Pamphylia.'* 

The Roman province of Galatia, or Galatia-Pamphylia as it 
may for convenience be designated, began in 25 B.c. Cilicia 
Tracheia, however, a region pecuharly suited to be ruled by kings, 
passed, perhaps at once, to Archelaus of Cappadocia.® 

^ Strabo, p. 569. 

^ Strabo, p. 567 : vvv S* exovat 'Pcoftatoc- /cat ravriqv /cat t7]v vtto ^Afiypra yevo- 
lx,€V'r]v Trdaav els fttav ovvayayovres eTrapxlav, Compare p. 569 (on Sagalassus), Dio s 
account runs : Kal ovreo /cat y PaAaria fierd r^s AvKaovias ^Pcoftatov apyovra eax^ rd re 
^a>pta Tot €/c rijs JTa/x^uAtas* TTporepov rip ^ApAvra TTpoaveptjdivra rw lBiq> vopw aTrehody] 
(53, 26, 3, on which c£ Klio, 50 CVII, 125). Mr. Jones points out that Dio's account is best 
explained by his inability to conceive that a Roman province of Pamphylia did not exist 
[The Cities^ 403). Under ii B.c. and under a.d. 43 he speaks of such a province, wrongly 
(54, 34, 6 ; 60, 17, 3). Mr. Jones also adduces Pliny, NH, 5, 147, where the community 
of the Actalenses (i.e. Attaleia) is reckoned in with Galatia. Tliis question will hardly 
need to be discussed afresh. 

® Compare the preceding note. Pamphylia had been added to the province of Asia 
(Cicero, Adfam., 12, 15, 5), probably by Caesar in 47 B.c. That the same assignment held 
for the time of Augustus has been argued recently by L. R. Taylor and T. R. S, Broughton, 
AJP^ LV (1933), 127 £ ; 139 ff. They did not, however, examine fully the problem of the 
area of Amyntas' kingdom or refer to the inscription from Attaleia honouring Augustus’ 
legate, M. Plautius Silvanus [SEG, VI, 646, c£ Klio, XXVII, 139 f£). 

^Dio, 60, 17, 3 ; Suetonius, Claudius ^ 25. The procurator attested on a mile- 
stone at Attaleia in a.d. 50 (JLS, 215) is not a governor of Pamphylia, but simply the 
financial procurator of Galatia-Pamphylia whose provincia survived the severance of Pam- 
phylia ; cf. KliOj XXX (1937), 227 IE 

^ Strabo, p. 671 (c£ 535) : Strabo’s reasons are adequate — iBoKei Trpos dmv to 
roLovTo ^aoiXedeoBav paXkov rovs rorrovs rj viro rot? ^Pojpalots ’^yepoaiv elvai rots 
iwl rds“ Kplueis Ttepyro pivots, ot prjT^ del napelvai epeXXov pr^re peB^ ottAcov, 
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Galatia-Pamphylia was a frontier-province of the first im- 
portance. On north and east it marched with the dependent 
kingdoms of Paplilagonia, Pontus and Cappadocia : in the south 
it possessed a military zone. Therefore the province might have 
been given a permanent garrison of legions. But Augustus could 
not spare the troops. None the less, there were legions in Galatia 
more than once during the Principate of Augustus, drawn, it will 
be guessed, from the armies of Syria and Egypt. The Roman 
governors inherited the duties that had been fatal to Amyntas. 
The first imperial legate was M. LoUius, of praetorian rank.^ On 
at least three occasions, however, the existence of consular legates 
may be surmised : they were L. Calpumius Piso (cos. 15 B.C.), 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius {cos. 12 b.c.), and M. Plautius Silvanus {cos. 
2 B.c.).“ Consular legates in Galatia need not arouse disquiet or 
scandal— the hierarchy of imperial provinces and their division into 
consular and praetorian was the result, not of a single act in the 
month of January, 27 B.c., but of a long process. At first Augustus 
divided as he pleased the different regions comprised in his pro- 
vincia, west and east. His legates might be either praetorian or 
consular : it depended upon the nature of the tasks or the standing 
of the men available. There is quite clear evidence, for example, 
for the two Spanish provinces in the years 27-19 B.c.® 

There was much to be done in Galatia. The full history of it 
aU is lost — it was never written. The visible results were half a 
dozen military colonies, a road — or rather, a series of roads — ^and a 
pacified land.'* This was not the work of one man or of one 
campaign. In 13 or 12 b.c., L. Calpumius Piso is attested in Pam- 
phylia : ® he was called away to suppress a great insurrection in 

■ Eutropios, ' 10*. 2, 

^ For the evidence and for arguments in support of this theory, sec Kilo ^ XXVII, I22ff. 

It is accepted in the main by J. G. C. Anderson, CAH, X, 270 ff ; 877 £ 

^ AJP, IN (1934), 315 ff. ; c£ also JRSy XXIV (i934)» {on praetorian or consular 
proconsuls in Macedonia)* 

The credit, not merely of iUominating and enlarging, but very precisely of discovering, 
this notable chapter of Anatolian and of imperial Roman history belongs to Sir William 
Ramsay (see especially Studies in the Roman Province of Galatia, L The Homanadeis and 
the Homanadensian War,” JRS, VII (1917), 229 ff). The present writer regrets that he 
should be compelled to disagree about Quirinius and about the status of Galatia in the 
time of Augustus. 

Dio, 54, 34, 6 : also Antk PaL, 6, 241 (a helmet presented to Piso by Pylaemenf^— 
presumably the son of Amyntas, c£ OGIS^ 533). Antk Pat 3 ii, 424, written by a Piso, 
concerns Galatia. 
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Thrace. At some date between 12 b.c. and a.d. i, P. Sulpicius 
Quirinius subjugated at last the land of the Homonadenses— a 
necessary but not an urgent task.^ Under the year a.d. 6 the his- 
torian Cassius Dio records an Isaurian War that otherwise would 
never have been known : ® it may be presumed that M. Plautius 
Silvanus terminated that war. Like Piso some twenty years earher, 
he brought an army from the East for service in the Balkans 
(a.d. 7).® Silvanus is honoured by an inscription of Attaleia in 
Pamphylia which describes him as TTpecr^evr^p avTLo-rparrjyov 
AvTOKparopo? ^aicrapos 'Ee^acrrov.* 

Galatia, a large subject, may not suitably be discussed here. 
Among other things, however, an attempt has been made to assert 
and demonstrate a continuity in function, though not precisely in 
area, between Cicero’s province of CiHcia, the kingdom of Amyntas 
and the Augustan province of Galatia. Not, indeed, that that is 
a novel or alarming contention. It was stated forty years ago by 
Sir William Ramsay in a most convincing fashion.® 

The present essay, dedicated to Mr. Buckler and written for 
a volume of which Professors Calder and Ked are the editors, is 
intended as the acknowledgment, however summary and imperfect, 
of a great debt due to die learned company of scholars whose 
labours have illuminated the liistory and antiquities of Anatolia. 

^ Tacitus, Ann.j 3, 48 ; Strabo, p. 569. The acephalous ehgitm from Tibur (ILS, 
918) is best omitted. It may belong to Quirinius : if so, it cannot in itself prove that he 
was twice governor of Syria, i.e., not only when he held a well-authenticated census after 
the annexation of Judaea in a.d. 6, but also at an earlier date. The first post which Quirinius 
held, not preserved on the inscription but implied by its language, will then have been tliat 
of legate of Augustus governing the province of Galatia. 

2 Dio, 55, 28, 3, The precise tribe involved cannot be known, for Dio is probably 
using Isaurian ** in the wide sense of his own day, referring to Cilicia Tracheia and its 
hinterland, not merely to the region about Isaura Vetus and Isaura Nova, not far from 
Derbe. Perhaps a resurgence of the Homonadenses ? 

® Velleius, 2, 112, 4. 

^SEG, VI, 646, cf, Klio, XXVII, 139 f£ The supporting (but superfiuous) inference 
there drawTi from the presence of die name Silvanus, [em Z']tAouaPo[i;], on the inscription 
of the Sebasteion at Ancyra (OGJ 5 , 533) is probably incorrect. Further, the four names 
occurring at intervals on the inscription are perhaps not those of high priests, who had 
taken names from the governors, but represent the governors themselves, as argued long 
ago by Rostovezeff, Melanges Boissier (1903), 418 ff. 

^ In his Historical Commentary on Galatians (1899). 
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by Marcus N. Tod 

Among the most polished of the extant epistles of the younger 
Pliny is the twenty-fourth letter of Book VIII. In it he addresses 
a friend, named Maximus, who has just been appointed by Trajan 
ad ordinandum statnm liberarum chntatmm in the province of Achaea,^ 
and lays down certain principles which should guide him in the 
discharge of a difficult and delicate task. He urges him to bear in 
mind the services rendered by Greece to civilized life, to respect 
the ancient and glorious traditions of her cities and to seek by tact 
and sympathy to inspire affection rather than fear. He emphasizes 
the purpose of Maximus’ mission as expressed in his title and appeals 
to him not to falsify the high hopes evoked by his own past record 
of public service. 

Of the content and literary of this letter, of the spirit which 
animates it and of the Ciceronian echoes clearly perceptible in its 
thought and phraseology I do not propose to speak, since these 
subjects have been admirably discussed in a recent article ^ by 
Friedrich Zucker ; but of the personahty of its recipient something 
may still be said. 

The identification of this Maximus has long puzzled com- 
mentators and historians. Following J. H. W. Henzen,® C. de la 
Berge saw * in him the Me.ssius (or Maesius) ® Maximus to whom 
Pliny addressed two letters (III, 20 ; IV, 25), and E. Allain shared ® 

^ Of these free states only the two most promiiient, Athens and Sparta, are named in 
the letter (§ 4) ; for the names of the rest see F. Zucker, Pbilol.^ LXXXIV, 210, and the 
authorities there cited, or De Ruggiero, Diz, Ep ,, I, 37 £ 

^ PhiloLj LXXXIV, 209 fE ^ Orelh-Henzen, Inscr, Lat, III (1856), 6483. 

^ Essat sur k rigne de Trajan (1S77), 119, 

^ Maesius is adopted in E. T. Merrill’s edition from the index appended to the Ash- 
bumham codex (B). Giiillemin {Pline k Jeum^ HI, 170) and Stein {RE, XIV, 282 ; XV, 1244) 
record the variant forms without expressing a preference. M. Schuster adopts Maesius. 

^ Plim k Jeune, IH (1902), 125 ff. 
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the same view. Others have equated him with the Vibms Ma^mm 
whose name occurs as the addressee of HI, 2 : thus C, F. 
assigns ^ to Vibius Maximus not only HI, 2, but eight other letters 
m u- VI 11,34; Vn. 26; VIII, 19,24; IX, I, 23), mcludmg 
that which h under discussion, which bear the single name Maximus, 
and finds a further reference to Inm m VI, 8 4, while more recently 
R C. Kukula maintains ^ the identity of the torrecior with Vibim 
Maximus, and Merrill adopts ® the same view. IC Panbem refers, 

I do not know on what ground, to the corrector as Qumtus Maximus. 
But a large and growing body of opinion favours the identification 
of Plinv’s correspondent with Sex. Quinctihus Valerius Maximus, 
the earher part of whose career is known from a Latm inscription 
discovered at his native place, Alexandria in the Troad, whi^ runs 

as foUows (CIL, III, 384) : 5 ex. Quinctilio ] Sex f. Am{enst) Valerio 
Maximo, lato clavo exornato a divo Aug{usto)\Nerva, quaestm Pontt 
etBithyniae, patrono \ coloniae , pontifici, Il\piro, praef{ecto) fabrum 
\n viraUb(us) et sacerd{otalibus) ornam{entis) horioriato), \d.d^ 
vicius) X. This identification was first suggested in 1870 by W. ii. 
Waddington in his commentary ® on the inscription m question, 
and was endorsed three years later by Mommsen^in a note on 
a Latin inscription set up at Athens in honour of Diocletian by 
L Turr. Gratianus, v.c., corr{ector) prop{inciae) Achatae ; ^Mornmsen 
added that the same Maximus might well be the corrector (dwp&o>rrj<r) 
of Achaea referred to in Arrian’s Epicteti Dissert. , III, 7 - Neither o 
these scholars argued the case at all fiiUy, but their view was accepted 
by H. Dessau ^ in 1892, by P. von Rohden ® m 1898, and by A. 
von Premerstein » in 1901. Even now, however it was ^t mu- 
versally accepted ; no reference to it is found in H. Keil s leubner 

^ C. Plini Ccecili Secundi Epistu^ (1903), 39^. 

^ (1908), 4^5> 426. TTT o • VT * Vin 24 

i S I ni i89)foilomE Lag’ {Ost. Jahresk. XXI-XXH, Beibhtt. 437. n. 36) m 
Sutkgt him ix!l in addition to ll.a. Schuster agrees widt MerrtE save m regard to 

m do^ not contain 
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edition of the Letters,^ in the selections of E. T. Merrill ® and G. B. 
Allen, ^ or in Merrill’s masterly critical edition of the text,* nor is 
Maximus noticed in the “ Biographical Index of Notable Persons ” 
appended to the Loeb edition of Pliny’s Correspondence.® 

The inquiry reached a new stage with a brilliant article ® by 
E. Groag, wliich will remain for long, if not permanently, the basic 
study of the life of Quinctilius Valerius Maximus, and wiU, no 
doubt, be summarized in due course in the Real-Encydopadie and in 
the second edition of the PIR. Starting from a passage in Pliny’s 
Panegy rials (70), wliich refers to the outstanding services rendered 
to the finances of an unnamed provincial city by a quaestor, whose 
honesty and energy had won him maximum praemium, iudicium 
principis, su ffragium principis, he calls attention to the echoes of this 
passage heard in letter VIII, 24, 8 : onerat te quaesturae tuae fania, 
qtumi ex Bithynia optimam retfexisH, onerat testimonium principis, 
onerat tribmiatus , praetura atque baec ipsa legatio quasi praemium dafrt, 
and establishes a strong case for seeing in the unnamed quaestor of 
the Panegyrkus the corrector of the later letter, whom he unhesitat- 
ingly identifies with the Sex. Quinctilius Valerius Maximus of the 
Alexandrian inscription. He then traces Maximus’ career. After 
holding the highest secular and sacred offices in his native city, 
he received the latus clavus from Nerva and secured the quaestor- 
ship ’ and therewith admission to the Senate. As quaestor he was 
assigned by the lot (§ 9, sorte . . . missus) to Bithynia and Pontus, 
where he seems to have won a distinction (§ Z, fanta, quam optimam 
revexisti), possibly as acting-governor in the absence or during the 

^ Leipzig, 1876, 1896. 

^ Siiecki Leiters &f the Younger Pliny (1903 )» 374. Merrill refers to his note on II, 14 
(p. 243), which runs : Concerning the personality of die Maximus whose co^omen alone 
stands at the head of this letter nothing can be definitely determined. Nine letters are 
addressed by Pliny to Maximas, and the number is so unusual to be addressed by him to 
a single person as to arouse die suspicion that more dian one person is made by defect of the 
MSS. to go under the same designation.** This recurs in the re-issue of 1935- " 

^ Selected Letters of Pliny (1915), 137. ^ Leipzig, 1922. 

^ Pliny : Letters^ with an Enghsh translation by W, Melmoth revised by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson (1915), II, 435 ff. 

6 Ostjahresk, XXI-XXII, Beibktt, 435 ff. 

^ Groag thinks {op. ciL, 438) that he had perhaps as a young man fulfilled the military 
qualification and that he may have been exempted, on the ground of his relatively advanced 
age on entering a senatorial career, from the normal obligation of holding one of die minor 
magistracies comprised in the vigindvirate ; the Alexandrian inscription, at least, records 

no such tenure. 
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illness of the proconsul,^ which secured for him the favourable 
notice of Trajan, who succeeded Nerva on the throne in January, 
A.D. 98, and led to his further promotion. The date of this quaestor- 
ship can be approximately, though not exactly, determined. Since 
the bestowal of the lattis clavus by Nerva preceded the election to the 
office of quaestor, this latter can be dated at the earliest on 23 January,^ 
A.D. 97, and Maximus’ entry upon his quaestura caimot fall before 
5 December of that year : on the other hand, by January, 100, to 
which Pliny refers in Panegyrkus, 70, it was already over (praefuerat 
provinciae).^ Thus we are left with the years 5 December, 97, to 4 
December, 98, or 5 December, 98, to 4 December, 99, for Maximus’ 
quaestorship.^ In January, 100, Trajan commended him for the 
tribunate, which he held from 10 December, 100, until 9 December, 
loi. Next came the praetorship, which, in view of the Emperor’s 
favour, already attested and later to be renewed, we may assign 
to 103 or one of the next following years. Our knowledge of 
Maximus’ cursus ends with liis appointment as corrector^ of the 

^ Groag holds that some such assumption is necessary, for die trivial duties of the normal 
provincial quaestor would afford no scope for the attainment of a reputation such as to justify 
the phrase used by Pliny. I may add that the phrase praefuerat provinciae {Paneg., Ic.) may 
point in the same direction (c£ quibus pro consule praefuit used of the governor of Africa in 
Phny, Ep.j II, 1 1, 2). Yet I am not wholly convinced : the quaestor’s main achievement lay 
in the financial service rendered to a single state within the province {dvitatis amplissimae 
reditus egregia constitutione fundaverat), and I can well believe diat a proconsul lacking energy 
or financial interest might leave to the quaestor the task of solving a difficult problem of this 
kind, especially if that quaestor happened to be, like Maximus, a man of mature years and 
considerable experience in municipal affairs. For die independence of the provincial quaestor 
see Pliny, Ep,, IV, 12. 

^ Such, at least, is the date suggested by Mommsen {Staatsrechtf I,^ 589 £) and accepted 
by Groag {op. dt. 439). 

^The Alexandrian inscription, erected presumably during Maximus’ quaestorship, 
refers to Nerva as divus and must therefore date from Trajan’s reign. 

^ If Mommsen is right, as Groag doubts {op, dt., 439, 11. 45), in holding that the provincial 
quaestor began his functions only on i July following liis entry upon office, togetlier with 
the proconsul of the province, and continued, whether his year had or had not elapsed, until 
relieved by his successor, Maximus’ quaestorship must have begun in December, 97, and liis 
provincial duties m July, 98, since these were, as we have seen, concluded before January, 
100. 

® For the correctores, of whom Maximus affords the earliest known example (for Hart- 
mann’s view that the hiopQwnqs of Arrian, Epicteti Dissert, III, 7, belongs to the Flavian 
period, see Groag, op. dt., 443, n. 62), see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II, 857 £, A. von Premer- 
steui, RE, rV, 1646 ff. Pliny does not use this title, but his phrases {missum ad ordinandum 
statum liherarim dvitatium, § 2 ; qui mperium, qui fasces hahet, § 6 ; qfkii tui tituhm . . . ordinare 
statum I.C., § 7 ; haec ipsa legatio, § 8) indicate its scope and character, and the term hiopBmrri^ 
used by Arrian (III, 7, tide and § i) must be the Greek rendering of a Latin title corrector. 
Cf. E. De Ruggiero, Diz. Ep., Ill, 1242 ff. 
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cwitates liberae lying witliin the frontiers of the province of Achaea, 
notably Athens and Sparta. Though himself probably of Italian 
rather than of Greek stock, ^ he had been bom and reared in Asia 
Minor, had doubtless mastered the Greek tongue and come to 
some extent under Hellenic influence ; his administrative experience 
in his native city, coupled with his financial success in Bithynia, 
marked him out as exceptionally qualified to deal with the problems 
of organization and finance which called for the Imperial inter- 
vention in the free cities of Achaea.® 

The date of his appointment and the duration of his mission are 
unknown. Groag places it soon after the praetorship and “cer- 
tainly not after 108-9,” ® the date to which the publication of Book 
VIII of the Letters is usually assigned.* B. W. Henderson dates 
Maximus’ dispatch “ in the year a.d. 109,” ® presumably on the 
assumption that so interesting and so finished an example of Pliny’s 
epistolary art would be published at the first opportunity. The 
last glimpse we get of Maximus, if he is the same as the homony- 
mous ® biopOior-qs of Arrian, is that of his discomfiture by the Stoic 
teacher Epictetus, whose seminary at Nicopolis he visited when 
proceeding to the scene of his new duties. Epictetus ruthlessly 

^ Groag, op. citj 444, n. 66 ; F. Zocker, Phtkl, LXXXIV, 214 ; C. S. Walton, JRS, 

XIX, 4S. 

^ Whether Trajan acted on Iris own initiative or on that of the cities concerned is un- 
known. In view of liis scnipulous regard for the privileges of tlie cities of Bithynia-Pontus 
a few years later (e.g. Pliny, X, 48, 93), I prefer to think that in this appointment Trajan 
was responding to a request made by the free cities themselves, though it is by no means 
impossible that such a request was inspired from the side of Rome. Certainly there is no 
suggestion in Pliny’s letter that Maximus may encounter a spirit of resentment roused by the 
Emperor’s disregard of their rights, 

^ Op. dt., 441 £ C£ F. Zucker, Phihl, LXXXIV, 212, n. 15. 

^ See Mommsen, Hermes, 01 , 31 ff, (= Ges. Schr.j FV, 366 ff.), H. Peter, Abk Leipzig, 

XX, 3, 102 ff. W. Otto has effectively challenged Mommsen’s view regarding the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the letters [Sitzh.Munchen, 1919, 10, 17 ff. : c£ Schuster, Bursians 
Jahresk, CCXXI, 55 ff). 

^ Fiue Reyman Emperors (igzj), 204. 

^ I do not understand Henderson’s phrase {op. at, 205), ** an (unnamed) SiopdeorTjs 
■rmv iXevBepwv TroXewv . . - who one day strolled rashly into the lecture-room of . . . 
Epictetus.” The name Mdiiposr which occurs twice in Arrian’s account (III, 7, 3, 10), 
must surely be that of the SiopBcor^s in question. W. A. Oldfather, commenting on the 
name (Epictetus, Loeb edition, II, 50) in Arrian’s narrative, contents himself with saying 
There were at least two distinguished men of the name at this time, but it is not clear that 
either one is meant” 
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exposed the weakness of the Epicurean faith, of which Maximus, 
like the Empress Plotina,^ was an adherent.^ 

Groag has given a much firmer foundation to the behef that 
Pliny’s friend was Sex. Quinctilius Valerius Maximus of Alexandria 
Troas, though his reasoning still falls short of formal proof It has 
been accepted without question by A. M. Guillemin, who gives 
a useful summary of his article, though omitting all reference to 
Alexandria Troas,® by F. Zucker,* and by the latest editor of Pliny’s 
Letters, M. Schuster.® On the other hand, B. W. Henderson re- 
garded the identification as “ doubtful,” ® and R. P. Longden goes 
no further than to deem it “ possible.” ^ 

Of Maximus’ subsequent career nothing is known. Groag thinks 
it probable that he became consul suffectus under Trajan,® but of this 
no record has survived. Of the distinction attained by his de- 
scendants, two of whom held the consulship jointly in a.d 151, 
and others in 172 and 180, and of the extermination of the family 
in the reign of Commodus much is known, both from inscriptions 
and from Kterary evidence,® but of them I must not here speak. 
One reference, however, which, though overlooked by previous 
scholars, has not escaped the eagle eye of Groag, deserves brief 
mention. 

The Museum Nanianum contained a Spartan inscription “ 

^ SIG^, 834= IG, IP, 1099 ; c£ P. Graindor, Athhies sous Hadrien, 204 fi' 

2 For the whole episode see H. Hartmann, Neue jahrky XV, 261 £, with the remark 
of Zucker, P/iM, LXXXIV, 212. 

spline lejeune: Lettres (1928), III, 178 : she thinks that six other letters ( 11 , 14 ; VI, 
II, 34 ; VII, 26 ; VIII, 19 ; IX, 23) were addressed to this same Maximus. ^ C. Skard, a 
still more recent translator, calls Pliny s correspondent Quinctilius Maximus,^ “ destinataire 
de plusieurs lettres,” but confines himself to the not very helpful comment Beaucoup de 
personnages ne nous sont ainsi connus que par les renseignements que doime Pline a leur 
sujet ” {Pline le Jeune : Lettres {193^), II, 374, nn. 59, 60). 

4 PhihU LXXXIV, 210 £ 

^ Plinius Minor : Opera (Leipzig, 1933 )> 494- Gf. E. Groag, RE, XIV, 2540, No. 2. 

® Five Roman Emperors (1927), 205. 

7 Cambridge Ancient History, XI (i 93 < 5 ), 219, n. i. It appears, however, that Groag's 
article had escaped the notice of Henderson and Longden, who otherwise could hardly have 

failed to cite it, ^ rr \ 

® Op. cit, 444 : Q.M. wird wohl noch unter Traian zum Konsulat (als suffectus) 
gelangt sein ” Guillemin states this more positively (op, ciL, III, 17B). 

^ See Groag, op. cit, 443 £ ; von Rohden, PIR, III, 116 £, Nos. I9--24 ; F. Zucker, 
op. cit, 214 ; Waddington, Pastes des prov. asiat, 229 ff. ; A. Reinach, Reu. Ep., I, 316 £ 
Op. cit, 443, n. 63. 

CIG, 1306 ; IG, V, I, 380. Kolbe {IG, he. cit) and Groag assume Spartan origin ; 
but it is a far cry from Sparta to Cythera, and the claim of Gytliium deserves consideration 
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found on the island of Cythera, engraved on the base of a statue of 
Trajan erected towards the close of his reign.f The stone is lost 
and the two available copies are very faulty, rendering satisfactory 
restoration impossible ; but in U. 8-io we seem to have the words 
TO apaXcofiaTrJoLi^larafieJvcoviKKTmi^Tjj^lTroXeoslirpjolcrSScov . • . 
yviivaaiov kcu [- - oyrjoy Kvj/rt[A(joi; Ma^Ljxov Kara to %jr^^icrfia\\ 
TO TToAeos- 0 ovX - Amid much that is uncertain, the name of 
Quintilius Maximus may be regarded as well established, and in 
view of the date of the inscription and the absence of other Quintilii 
in the Spartan records, we may confidently claim him either as the 
corrector or as liis son.® 

One more inscription calls for fuller treatment in this connexion. 
In 1929 V. Viale published ^ the following text, engraved on a Hme- 
stone block built into the Byzantine walls of Adalia (Attalea in 
Pamphyha) : 

OoVroi; Kca S^ifiap^oi/, | a-rpaTrjyoi/^ Tp€arl 3 ev\TriP 

Kal flwTie^rpaj^^Tjjyoi/ iirapx^i^v j ml 'Aor/as*? j MapKos 

^eirpmpios isk)i AX^apo^^ mpx^^p^v 9 ^\ Km aympo 0 iT 7 } 9 ^ ^ ^^ewapx^^ 

iTwmp lXf] 9 \ ^€^fx(rrfj 9 r€p/jLaPiKL\apfjf^ top iavrov <^iXop, 

This stone was discovered and copied in, 1932 by the guide of the 
Italian ■Arcliaeologicai Mission, Hadji ■ Nikola Ferteklis, but was soon ' 

in view of the fiiid-spo£ of the stone and the occnrrence of the phrase im dpxt^pios Sid 
^iov Twp . mi rijs woXeos (U- 5f ^), which is paralleled in 

the Toi» dpxi€p€a rwp U€ 8 a<rrd}v Kal icqSepiova tov Wmv9 of m honorary inscription from 
Gythium (JG, ¥, i, 1171). C. Julios Eurycles Hercolanus ( 1 !. 6, 7) was honoured with 
a statue at Gythium (up. cii.^ 1172 : for his stemma sec op, ciL, p. 307). 

^ The Emperor is entitled dpmm-os (ric) and UapiiKos * ■! do' not think, with Boeckh, 
that the plirase #€osr mlio'iros (h 3) forces os to date the,- nionument, after Trajan’s death in 
117. Kolbc assigns it to a . d . 115. 

^ Such is the reading of IG, to which Wilhelm contributed , the phrase rd dpokoopa 
. . , ^^pomSmv, In L 9 the copy gives MKXCSKYNTIEOY, 

Groag says {he. dt.) ; ** Dcr Sohn unseres Maximus, der 'von Epiktet erwahnt wird, 
ist wohl dcrsclbc, den cine lakedamonische Insclirift . - . nennt imd dessen Amter bis zur 
Legation in Achaia ein Denkinal aos Tuscuium aufzahlt (C/L, XIV, 2609).’’ Thus Groag 
sees ill the consuls of 1,51 the grandsons, and in those of 172 and 180 the great-grandsons, of 
the corremr. Ckoag*s solution seems to me highly probable. It is hardly likely, though 
not wholly impossible, that the mission of the corrector lasted until a.p- 115 and that he is the 
person mentioned in IG^ V, 1, 380, nor that this inscription refers to some regulation drawn 
up by him during his term of office. W. Hiitd, however, prefers {Antoninm Pius, II, 3 ) 
to assign the Tuscuiain inscription, as was done in PIR, to Sex. Quintilius Valerius Maximus, 
consul in 151* 

^ Mmarm £ R. Scuok Ardieol if Akne, VUI-DC, 365 ff. : c£ SEG^ VI, 650. 
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afterwards broken up and used as building material, so that no 
squeeze or photograph is procurable. Happily the text seems to 
have been clear and complete (save at the beginning, where the earher 
part, probably engraved on a superposed block, has not )^t come to 
Hght), and the copy may be regarded as accurate, with the possible 
eLption of (I 7). This text and Viale s commentary 

were unknown to Groag, while Groag s article was similarly un- 
known to Viale, whose report, though published m 1929, bears the 
date January, 1923. Nor has it, so far as I am aware, attracted the 
notice of other scholars, perhaps because it escaped the attention o 
the editors of the Amxic Epigraphique.^ Viale argued that the m- 
scription must relate to the corrector Maximus, whose identity with 
Sex Quinctilius Valerius Maximus he unquestioningly accepts, and, 
assuming the loss of one block (of about the same dimensions as 
that wliich survived) containing some seven to nine hues, he ottered 
the following conjectural restoration, based on the inscription ot 
Alexandria Troas : 

[Se^roj' KvtvKT[\Xiov '2 (^tqv vtov [ OvaXepcov Ma^c\}iov, inro 
rov^ deov ] Nepowa ry TrXaTvlcryfKp KOcr/iyBivTa, | rafiiav avTLcrrpa-] 
T-yyov eVapxeiW] 1 TLovtov ktX. 

He rightly points out that we have to deal with the record of a 
cursus in ascending (i.e. clironological) order, and that therefore the 
office held in the province of Pontus and Bithyma must be that ot 
quaestor. This justifies, he claims," the restoration [rafitav kvTt- 
arparyjov eVapxeias-] immediately before the extant portion of the 
text. He does not betteve that the person commemorated at- 
tained the consulship and that this office must therefore be restOTed 
immediately after the name and before the other honours, as often 
happens in honorary inscriptions,” because “ our personage after 
the praetorship held only the legationes of Achaea and Asia, and it is 
hard to beUeve that only and immediately after them he attained 

£pi^r., 1933, yf- . 1- 1 

* The insertion of the article is contrary to epigraphicai usage. 

3 Yet a glance at Dessau’s Index (ILS, ffl, p. 409) or at the ^ts of qiuestors ot die several 
provinces giwn in De Ruggiero’s Diz. Ep. (e.g. I, 32 (Achaea), 335 (Africa)) will show ^ 
the words pro praetore {dvTicrrpdrrjyos) are more often omitted than ^ 

word ptovinciae (e7rapx*‘“?) invariably expressed {IGR, I, 43 i> rct/uw was , 

1017, T. BeCBwias ; HI, 551. 667. r. KrSnpov ; IV, 1741, r. Avkms ilafi^uAias)- 
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the consulship.” ^ He dates the inscription in the first half of the 
second century a.d., mainly on the ground that a terminus ante quern 
is provided by the quaestorsliip of Pontus and Bithynia, which must 
relate to the period during which this province remained senatorial, 
i.e. down to about a.d. 135 or at latest about 160 (c£ A. von Pre- 
merstein, Klio, XIII, 80 £), while a terminus post quern is given by the 
legationes in the senatorial provinces of Achaea and Asia, which he 
regards as being “ certainly ” legationes extraordinariae of the type 
instituted by Trajan. Tliis dating he confirms by an appeal to 
[a] the excellent epigraphical characters, so far as can be gathered 
from the copy and descriptions of Hadji Nikola, (l>) the diction of 
the inscription, and (c) its mention of the ala Germaniciana , hitherto 
known only from inscriptions of the first century. 

In face of these arguments Viale claims that only one person. 
Sex. Quinctilius Valerius Maximus of Alexandria Troas, fulfils the 
conditions of the extant portion of the inscription, and he therefore 
restores its lost beginning, as we have seen, upon this assumption. 

Two further pieces of evidence adduced by Viale must be noted 
if full justice is to be done to his case. First, he sees a reference to 
Maximus’ Asiatic legatio in a fragmentary Latin inscription of 
Alexandria Troas pubhshed by A. Kcmsich. {Rev.d^p., I, 315 ft-) : 

DIVI 
EX. PR 
SEX.QVIN 

“ Unable to doubt that the SEX QVIN . . . referred to in this 
inscription is our personage and regarding also as certain the re- 
storation ex pr[ovincia dvitates] proposed by Reinach in line 2,” 
Viale assigns the inscription to “ a monument erected at Alexandria 
in honour of an Emperor (probably Trajan) at the expense of the 
cities of the province of Asia on the initiative or by the care of 
Sex. Quinctilius,” who, he concludes, must have held a high official 
post, almost certainly that of corrector of the free cities of Asia. 
“ Perhaps the result of the mission in Achaea was so successful that 
the Emperor Trajan was persuaded to extend the mandate of Sex. 

^ I find no diiFicuity in believing that a man might attain the consulship after being 
praetor and holding two extraordinary legationes such as Viale believes to be indicated in the 
inscription under discussion. That the proconsulsliip of at senatorial province or the legate- 
ship of an Imperial province was not invariable Pliny’s own career proves. 
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Quinctilius to another province which also needed care and rehef. 
Possibly the fact that Sex. QuinctiHus was an Asiatic and that he 
therefore had a sure knowledge of the problems of the province 
and a clear vision of the remedies to apply and of the measures to 
adopt influenced the Emperor’s decision.” Secondly, Viale thinks 
that the case is further strengthened by the fact that the dedicator, 
M. Sempronius, is prefect of that ala Germanidana wliich is known 
to have been stationed for a longish period at “ Pisidian ” Antioch.^ 
“ Certainly an Asiatic, as follows from his ofiices and from the 
fact that other Asiatics also were prefects of the said ala” he em- 
phasizes the fact that the person honoured was his friend. But 
“ with what member of the senatorial order could M. Sempronius 
have had friendly relations better than with Sex. QuinctiHus, who 
himself also was of Asiatic origin and received the latus davus from 
the Emperor Nerva only, it would seem, at a mature age ? ” He 
therefore dates the Alexandrian fragment to the years immediately 
following ca. a.d. 110-112. 

The case is clearly and forcibly argued znd prima fade makes a 
strong appeal. If Viale’s interpretation and restoration are accepted, 
the document gams in interest and value, though it adds nothing 
to our knowledge of Sex. QuinctiHus’ career save the fact of a legatio 
in Asia subsequent to that in Achaea. Further consideration, how- 
ever, seems to me to suggest grave doubts, if not wholly to in- 
vaHdate Viale’s view. For, in the first place, it rests entirely on the 
assumption that the identification of the corredor Maximus with 
Sex. QuinctiHus Valerius Maximus is justified, an assumption which 
even Groag’s article, unknown to Viale, has raised to the level only 
of a very probable hypothesis and not of a demonstrated fact. 
But even if we grant the vaHdity of the identification, serious 
difficulties remain. Viale’s determination of the time-Hmits witliin 
which the record faUs is open to criticism. As regards the terminus 
ante quern, he speaks as if the quaestorship of Pontus-Bithynia dated 
the inscription, and fails to allow for the fact that after that event 
a considerable time may have been occupied by the tenure of the 

^ It is mentioned elsewhere only in CIL^ III, 6821-2, 6831 ; JRS, 11 , 99, being twice 
called da Aug, Germanidana and twice ah Aug, Germanica : c£ Cidrorius, RE, I, 1247 ; 
W. M. Calder, JRS, II, loi. With Caldcr I look on Germanidana as probably derived 
from the name Germanicus : c£ similar names of alae, Antoniniana, Atcctorigiana, 
Frontoniana, Gemelliana, Longiniana, etc. 
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other ofEces enumerated and the intervals between them. On the 
other hand, the terminus post quern fixed by Viale depends absolutely 
on the unhesitating assumption that the phrase irpea-^evT^v Koi 
avTi0TpaTr]yov iTrapxec&v ’AxaiW Kal'Acias must refer to extra- 
ordinary legationes such as that held by the corrector Mtodmas in 
Achaea. But for such an assumption we have no warrant. 

The title legattis pro pmetore provinciae (e.g. Asiae), or its Greek 
equivalent -rTpea^evr^s {kui) dpriorrpaTTjyo? mapxeia^ (Aalas),^ is 
of ver}’’ common occurrence in inscriptions of the Imperial period, 
denoting a legatns who assisted a proconsul in the administration of 
a senatorial province ; such legati normally numbered three in Asia 
or Africa and one in each of the remaining provinces. To collect 
examples here is needless in view of the abundant array presented in 
Dessau’s Index® or in De Ruggiero’s Dizionario EpigraficoA but I 
cannot refrain from quoting two cases, that of C. Antius Aulus 
Juhus Quadratus of Pergamum, Trpea-^cvTrj? kcu dvricrTpdTTjyos 
’Adas Sts Kal TIoptov Kai BeiBvpias,^ and that of — -us Claudianus 
of Xanthus in Lycia, irpecrfielvT^s dvTiarrpdTTjyos cTrJapxeLwv ’Agaias 
Km ’Ao-/[ay],® which illustrate the successive tenure of this post by 
the same person in two provinces or in the same province under 
different proconsuls. The legatio oi Maximus was of a totally 
different nature ; he was the appointee of the Emperor, responsible 
to him directly and alone, and though missus in provinciam Achaiam 
he did not administer the province as such, which continued pre- 
sumably ’ to be ruled by a proconsul assisted by a legate, but the 
free cities within it. Can we beheve that Marcus Sempronius, 
naturally anxious to enhance his friend’s honour, failed to make 
any attempt to indicate the special and unique nature of the task 

^ Si tratta cerro qui di quelle legaziom straordinarie, etc. (op, cit, 366). 

^The form of the title is not constant. Sometimes the phrase pro praetore {avriaTparriyos) 
is omitted, sometimes die word propindae (eTrapx^ias’), sometimes both ; occasionally 
proconsulis is added or the proconsufs name is recorded (e.g. Dessau, ILS, 961, 990, loiSi, 
1067, 8817, 9357). Once we have kg, Augg. prop, Asiae, but the word Aug{mtonm) is 
rejected by Dessau (ILS, 1155) as an engraver’s error, nam sine duhio Avitas adhuc quaestorius 
twn extraordmaria aliqua kgatione iussti imperatoris in Asia functus est, sed comitatus est pro- 
consutem Asiae. 

3 ILS, III pp. 382 ff, ^ S.pp. Achaea (I, 31), Asia (I, 722), etc. 

5 IGR, IV, i 6 m ; c£ 373 , 375 , 383-385, 389-390. 

^IGR, ni, 615 Dessau, 8821 = TAM, H, 282 ; c£ Stein, FIR, 162, No. 753 , 
and C. S. Walton, JRS, XIX, 49, who assign the inscription to Trajan’s reign. For one 
who was [leg, pnmnsukjm Afrkae et A€[h]mae, see CIL, VI, 1401. 

^ Henderson, Fipe Roman Emperors, 204 £ ; ParibeiH, Opfmus Princeps, U, 164. 
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entrusted to him ? that he gave to it a title which was incorrect 
and misleading ? that he omitted to add the essential word Se/SatrroS 
or Auro/cpctropoy or a mention of Trajan’s name ? I, for one, cannot. 

But once this is admitted, Viale’s whole case seems to me to 
fall to the ground. The year in which Trajan dispatched Maximus 
as corrector to Achaea can no longer be claimed as the terminus post 
quern of the AdaHa inscription, which may equally well belong to 
that portion of the first century during which Achaea was under 
senatorial administration.^ Moreover, the sole remaining point of 
agreement between the career of the person coimnemorated in that 
inscription and that of Maximus is the quaestorship of Pontus and 
Bithynia, the insufficiency of which as a basis for identification 
needs no stressnig. Further, Pliny’s silence about these ordinary 
provincial legatesliips is inexpHcable if they preceded the appoint- 
ment as corrector, wliile the absence of the Imperial commission 
from the inscription is unthinkable if they followed it. 

Nor do the subsidiary arguments adduced by Viale appreciably 
strengthen his case. The excellent script and the “ severe and 
classical ” diction of the inscription are fuUy in harmony with the 
theory of a first-century date, while the reference to the ala Gcrmani- 
ciana actually favours it. The Latin fragment from Alexandria 
Troas, the home of the family of the Quintdii (Philostr., Vit. Soph., 
II, I, ii), is too mutilated to allow of any precise assignment and 

interpretation, though we may admit that the Sex. Quin there 

mentioned is in all probability a member of that fainily.“ As for 
the remaining plea, — ^with what senator could M. Sempronius 
[whose home must surely have been Attalea, where the monument 
was erected, and whose mihtary service took him, apparently, to 
Pisidian Antioch] have had friendly relations better than with Sex. 
Quinctilius [whose home was at Alexandria in the Troad] ? — it is 
as hard to answer as it is impossible to accept as a serious argument.® 

^ Achaea was under Imperial rule from a.d. 15 to 44 (Tac.» Ann.^ I, 76 ; Dio, LX, 24 ; 
Suet., Claud,, 25) ; it was free from 67 (Dio, LXIII, ii ; Suet., Nero, 24 ; SIG^, 8x4) until the 
revocation by Vespasian of Nero’s grant of independieiice (Suet, Vesp,, 8 ; Pans., VII, 17). 

^ A. Reinach, Rev, £p., I, 317 : “ il est impossible de savoir auquel d’entre eux il faut 
attribuer ce nouveau fragment ” ; c£ Groag, op, cit, 444, n. 65. Sex. Quintilius Valerius 
Maximus, son, or, according to Groag (see above, p. 339, n. 3), grandson of the corrector, 
was proconsul of Asia about 165 [CIG, 3831/1 ® ; c£ RIR, III, 118, No. 24 ; W. Hiittl, 
Antoninus Pius, II, 41). 

3 My warm tha]^ are due to Professor H. M. Last for his kindness in reading my 
manuscript and making a number of valuable suggestions. 
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von Adolf Wilhelm 

Gerne schliesse ich mich den Fachgenosseix an, die durcli einen 
Beitrag zu dieser Sammelsclirifi William Hepburn Buckler die 
aufriclitigen Wiinsclie, mit denen sie seiner, und Mrs. Georgina 
Bucklers, anlasslicli seines siebzigsten Geburtstages gedacht haben, 
ofientHch wiederholen und die herzliche Hochscliatzung bezeugen 
wollen, die sie ihm in Wiirdigung seiner hervorragenden wissen- 
schaftlichen Leistungen und seiner seltenen personbchen Eigen- 
schaften entgegenbringen. 

■■ I ■ ■ ' 

Die folgenden Ausfiihruugen versuchen eine Anspielung, die 
sich in einem Beschlusse der Athener zu Ehren der Koiophonier in 
Bezug auf irgendwelche fiir diese erfireuliche und wichtige Begeb- 
nisse findet, aus einem iiberaus wertvoilen Beschlusse der Kolo- 
phonier zu erhellen, der bei den amerikanischen Ausgrabungen in 
Kolophon zutage gekommen ist. 

Den Bescliluss der Athener zu Ehren der Koiophonier, IG, IP, 
470, aus dem Jahre des Archon Koroibos, 306/5 v. Chr., best J. 
Kirchner : 

a [ Ej^rl KolpoljSov apxovTOS tVt Arjfiij-J 2r. 29 B. 
[rp]id5o[ff efi86]xn}s Trpvravelas Hd/x-] 

[^StJtAoy ©[eoye/royoy ’FapLvovorios' iyp-] 

\a\ixpuarev\ev ' TapLr}XiaiVQS evtji kcu vea-^ 

5 [t], KCU clKOarrji rrjs Trpvravc-] 

[/a]y • iKKXlTjcrla ] 
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. . ...... 6 - 

..... r\od brjiiov ................ 

. . . Ka]l T^v eyj/o[tai' SiareXovcri ex®“] 

5 [yrejy Trpoy rot' 8rj[fiov Tov ' ABijuaimv, /ta-] 

[i Trp]6T€p6v re ein [roty tS>v ttoXitSv a-] 

[yja^oiy roT? re oIk[€i'oi^ koj. tt)c to-] 
u Si^pov arwTppLai [wpecrlSelav i^aTrocr-] 
relXaures dveif[€waravTO t^v imdpxo-J 

10 vaau avTOLs OLK^eioTpra TTpos TOV 8r]-J 

[/ijoj' TOV ’ Adr)vaLa)\^v Kal vvv iraXiv /cara] 

[rjop TToXepov to[i' yeyevppivov em Ka-] 
crcravSpov 4'\lA'r]<p\_l(ravT0 fiopdeiv r< 5 i 5 -] 

[^]/iC[)i Koi a^ecrT[aA/cacri ] 

15 . Lav eKaTov /i[ . tcoi 5 -] 

[^]/Ltct)i d7roSeiKvlvp.evot ttjv <l)tXoTip.i-\ 
la]v KUTOL T^v v7rd[pxov(rav iavToh 

TvyrjL dy\a6rji, Beboydai ret ^oi>-] 

[A]et royy 7rpoi\Bpovs 01 dv Xdxcoori Trpo-] 

20 [e 5 ]/)ei;eiy iv r[tSt Bppxvi ety Tpv Trpdrp-J 
- [^] ^KKXrjdiav 7r\^po(Tayaydlv tov Tvpecrfi-^ 

[eujr^t' Twv Ti.oX[o^a)v[a>v Trpos tov 

[f] /cat ^5;/taTi[o^at, yvaprjv 5 e ^u/t^ctAA-] 

[e]cr^at TTjs /8ouA['^y ety tov 8^p.ov otl S-] 

25 [o/c]et ret / 3 ouA^[t eiraivicraL ttjv TroAt-] 

[v tJSv K[o]Ao^ct)i/t[ct)v on StareAet e^ov-] 

[ca] €vv\_ 0 t\av [7r]p[oy tov 8pp.ov tov ’Adrjva-^ 

[la>v /c]at 

Andere Beschliisse desselben Jahres stellte B. D. Meritt, Hesperia^ 
VI, p. 13 1, zusammen ; einen neuen hat soeben W. K. Pritchett, 
AJP, 1937, pp. 331 IF. dutch Zusammensetzung der Steine IG, 
IP, 675 und 525 gewonnen. 

Einige Erganzungen, mit denen Kirchner die ersten Zeilen des 
zweiten Bruchstiickes ausgestattet hat, erwecken Bedenken. In Z. 
4 faUt T^v evvo[iav BiaTeXovdi e)(oi^Te]y auf. In Z. 6 ist tcov 
ttoXltSv unmoghch, denn diese iroXiTaL miissten sowohl die Burger 
von Kolophon wie die von Athen sein, wenn sich roty re oi/cetoty, 
namhch dyadols, auf gliickHche Begebnisse in Kolophon und /cat 
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TTjt rov 8t^/xov amTrjplai auf die WoUfahrt des Demos der Athener 
bezieht ; in einem Beschlusse der Athener kann tov S'^pov schlecht- 
weg nur von dicsen gcsagt sein ; ohne Zusatz niiisste aber auch 
Ta>p TToXiTMv auf die Athener bezogen werden, so dass roty re 
olKftois von ihren cigensten, sozusagen hauslichen, ayaBd gesagt 
sein wiirde, die selbst mit r^i rou Sjjpov crcoTrjplai verbunden 
die Koiophonier schwcriich zu der Absendung einer Gesandtschaft 
veranlassen konnten imd jedenfalls nicht verdienten vor tov 
B^pov (Tcorrjplai als Anlass einer solchen Aufinerksanikeit erwahnt 
zu werden. 1 st nach iwl [rot? (10 Buchstaben fehlen) dyja&oif 
deuthch z^vischen rots ve oI/c[e/o£y und rrji ro]u Sppov a-arppLai 
geschieden, so -wird in der Liicke ein Wort erwartet, das beiderlei 
dyadd angeht und auf gliickliche, in Kolophon und in Athen einge- 
tretene Begebnisse weist, die den Demos der Koiophonier zu der 
Absendung einer Gesandtschaft an die Athener und zu der Emeue- 
rung der bestehenden freundschaftlichen Beziehungen veranlasst 
batten, also : cVt [roty ysvopeuots dyjadoiy. 

Ich schlage fiir die ersten Zeilen des zweiten Bruchstiickes fol- 
gende Hersteliung vor, die, wie ich ausdrucklich bemerke, in dem 
Anfange ganz unsicher bleibt, zunial ich nicht habe untersuchen 
konnen, ob die Beschaffenheit dieses und des ersten Bruchstiickes 
erlaubt sie so nahe aneinander zu riicken als die Hersteliung voraus- 
setzt, wenn. sie das in der ersten Zeile erhaltene Epsilon dem Worte 
e[£7r6j' zutedt : 

e\hr€v • (TreiS^ alei aTTOiS'-] 

\eiKvvTat\ 6 5 ^/io[y 6 K.oXo(f>a>vta)V cxTroi-] 

[Koy a)V rjoO Sppou \tov ’K&qvaicov rrjp ^iX-] 

[lap /caji T 7 ]P Gvvo[iav 8 iaTT}p€L a-] 

5 Trpoy TOP Srjlpop TOP ’ AOrjpaiap Ka-J 

[t TTpJoTepop T€ em [roiy yepopipois d-] 

[y]a^ 04 y tois re otK[e£ 04 y /cat r^t to-] 

V Sppov a(oTr)plaL \Trp€<T^eiap i^airocr-^ 

TeiXavres dp€p[eco(ravTO ktX. 

Ahnhch heisst es in einem anderen Beschlusse der Athener zu 
Ehren der Koiophonier, IG, IP, 456, aus der fiinften Prytanie des 
vorhergehenden Jahres des Archons Anaxikrates, 307/d v. Chr., 
in Z. 7 C des ersten zweier Bruchstiicke : cVetd^ d 7 roi]Koi optcs 
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Tov 8 -q[fxov Tov'AdrjvaicDv KoXo(f)di>vtoi 8 taT]r}pov(nv t-^v t€ (l>[iXLau 
Kal oIkclottjtcl TTjv els tov '^ov und. in Z. 

13 ff. des zweiten Bruchstiickes nach B. Leonardos’ Lesung Hapdpr. 
’Apx- AeXr. 1917,0-. 67 fF. : e[ 9 retd^ to dpx^y] aTroiKOi ovres tov 

87}[fiov del 8ta]T7}[pov(rL t^v olK\ec6T7}Ta T^p. Trpds tov 8Ti{pov 
y]7r[dp]xo[uo'aJ'. 

Auch in Z. 26 des zweiten Bruchstiickes ist inir die Erganzung ; 
oTi 8LaTeXel exovcra] evv[oL]av [7r]p[of tov 8^pov tov 'Adrjvamv 
anstossig ; ich lese ; ort 8LaTeTT^pT}Ke t?)j'] evv[oi^av. Mit Riick- 
sicht auf exovcra. hat Kirclmer in Z. 25 erganzt : ewaivecrat ttjv 
TT oXtv T^d>v K[o]Ao<^©w[®i'], statt : tov 8ripov. 

Aus Z. 6 fF. des zweiten Bruchstiickes des Beschlusses IG, IP, 
470 geht hervor, dass die Friihere GesandtschaFt der Kolophonier 
■veraidasst war einerseits durch oiKela dyaOd, die den Kolophoniem 
zuteil geworden waren, andererseits durch ein gliickliches Ereignis, 
das den Athenem und ihren Freunden als r] arcoTppia tov S-^pov gait : 
die Wiederherstellung der Demokratie nach deni Abzuge des 
Demetrios von Phaleron aus Athen, jetzt oFt besprochen im Zusam- 
menhang mit der schwierigen Chronologic des Jahres des Archons 
Anaxikrates. Der Beschluss, den die Athener in Anwesenheit 
dieser Friiheren GesandtschaFt der Kolophonier geFasst hatten, ist 
uns zu einem grossen Teile erhalten, IG, IP, 456 ; er stanimt, wie 
bereits erwahnt, aus der Fiinften Prytanie des Jahres, und noch aus 
der Zeit der zehn Phylen, wie die gesicherte, aber in den neueren 
Untersuchungen leider zumeist iibersehene Erganzung der Z. 15 F. 
des zweiten Bruchstiickes des Beschlusses, von B. Leonardos, 
a.a.O., vorgelegt, zeigt : [eVt/xeAetcrdai] S avTwv Tpv ^ovXr/v 
TOu[s‘ : P : /cat] To[uy <TTpaT7}yovs /ca]t ray dXXas dpx^s. AuF 
diese Erganzung und die entscheidende Bedeutung, die der Bezeu- 
gung des Rates der FiinFhundert noch an dem letzten Tage des 
Monats Maimakterion Fiir die Losung der Fragen zukommt, die 
sich an das Jahr des Archons Anaxikrates kniipFen, habe ich in einem 
Vortrage in der ’AKaSrjpia 'A6r]va>v am 10. Juni 1937 hingewiesen, in 
dem ich darlegte, dass die beiden Bruchstiicke IG, IP, 716 und 
IG, IP, 1226, auf Nachkommen des Konigs Euagoras von Salamis 
beziighch, zusammengehoren und dass in Z. 4 des zweiten derselben : 
-ovs e^aKo<ri[ovs das Zahlwort nicht, wie bisher angenommen 
wurde, auF Medimnen, sondem auf die Zahl der Ratsherren zu 
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beziehen ist, denen, wie in dem Beschlusse IG, IP, 456 und in 
zahlreichen anderen Beschliissen, die Fiirsorge fiir die Geehrten 
anbefoMen wird. Nun hat auch W. K. Pritchett, AJP, 1937, p. 220, 
in seiner “ Note on the Attic Year 307/6 b.c.” die richtige Erganzung 
der Z. 15 £ des zweiten Bruchstiickes des Beschiusses IG, IP, 456 
vorgescUagen, ohne zu beachten, dass sie schon von Leonardos 
gefunden war. 

Von der Begriindung des Beschiusses, IG, IP, 456, ist leider viel 
verloren. Von ihrem Anfang Hegt auf dem ersten Bruchstiicke der 
S. 345 ausgeschriebene Satz vor ; die Reste der folgenden fiinf 
Zeilen gestatten keine Vermutung iiber den Inhalt der Satze, denen sie 
angehoren. Das zweite Bruchstiick erwahnt die fiir das Wohl des 
Demos der Athener und fur das Wohl der Kolophonier von den 
Gesandten dargebrachten Opfer und ordnet an, bei den Panathenaen 
zu verkiinden, dass der Demos der Kolophonier der Athena einen 
Kranz und erne PanhopHe weihe ; dann wird die Belobung und 
Bekranzung des Demos der Kolophonier und seiner Gesandten 
ausgesprochen, den Kolophoniern Fiirsorge der Behorden und 
Zutritt zu Rat und Volk irptarois iiera ra lepd zugesichert sowie, 
gegebenenfaUs, kuI dXXo dyadov, idv rivos [Bccoi/rai] ; die Gesand- 
ten werden eVt Betirvov eingeladen ; es fblgen die herkonmilichen 
Bestimmungen iiber die Aufzeichnung auf einer Stele und schliess- 
lich eine Anordnung beziiglich Zuweisung eines Ehrenplatzes eb 
rd Awvuoria rd UiipaiKd. Ob und wie in dem fehlenden Teile 
der Begriindung von den o'lKeia dyadd der Kolophonier als Gegen- 
stand der Mitteilungen die Rede war, mit denen die Gesandten vor 
Rat und Volks versammlung auftraten, muss dahingestellt bleiben ; 
dass sie irgendwie zur Sprache gekommen sein miissen, lehrt, 
wenigstens nach meiner Erganzung, der spatere Beschluss IG, IP, 
470, vielleicht wie IG, IP, 456, von 'ErparoKXps EvdvBppov Ato- 
p.eevs beantragt ; es verdient Beachtung, dass er in jener Zeit gerade 
in Angelegedbeiten der Kolophonier und der Priener {SEG, III, 
19, n. 86), die beide als diroiKoi der Athener galten, als Antrag- 
steller aufgetreten ist. 

Die Begebnisse in Kolophon und Athen, auf die der Beschluss 
IG, IP, 470, mit den Worten : w-pjorepoy re eVt [rob yevopivoLS 
dyjadoi? rois re ^^[e/oty Kcd rrji ro]u Si^pov crcoTT)ptai als Anlass 
einer von den Kolophoniern irporepov nach Athen gesendeten 
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Gesandtschaft Bezug niinmt, wird mail zunachst als ungefa.hr 
gleichzeitig zu betrachten geneigt, sein ; die Begebnisse in Kolophon 
wiirden dem in Anwesenlieit dieser friiheren Gesandtschaft am 
letzten Tage des Monats Maimakterion in der fiinften Prytanie des 
Tahres des Archons Anaxikrates gefassten Beschlusse JG, 11 “ 456 
ungefahr ebenso vorausliegen wie die zu Anfang dieses Jafces 
erfolgte Befreiung Athens, oder wenig ffiiher faUen ; ^ doch darf 
nicht iibersehen werden, dass besondere Verhaltnisse die Wieder- 
aufiiahme der zwischen Kolophon und Athen von Altersher be- 
stehenden Beziehungen nach eineni fiir Kolophon erfreulichen 
Anlasse verzogem konnten ; solche Verhaltnisse waren in der Tat 
dadurch gegeben, dass Athen bis zum Sommer des Jahres 307 v. 
Chr. unter der Herrschaft des Demetrios von Pliaieron stand. 
Unter allpn Umstanden handelt es sich um Begebnisse, die fiir die 
Kolophonier ahnliche Bedeutung besassen wie fiir die Athener die 
Vertreibung des Demetrios von Phaleron und die ^Viederherstellung 
der Demokratie. Welcherlei Begebnisse gemeint sind, erlaubt ein 
schoner Fund der amerikanischen Ausgrabungen in Kolophon zu 
vermuten, die grosse von B. D. Meritt, AJP, i 935 , PP- 358 S., 
veroffentlichte Inschrift, die einen Beschluss iiber die Einverleibung 
der iraXaia ttoXis in den Mauerring der Neustadt und ein um- 

fangliches Verzeichnis der fiir diesen Z week von Biirgern luid 

Nichtbiirgem gezeichneten Summen enthalt. Entgegen der Mei- 
nung des Herausgebers, der diesen Beschluss in den Sommer oder 
Herbst des Jahres 334 Chr. setzen wollte, wed^er Z. 6 sagt . 
iTreiSi] TrapedcoKev avrm (namlich dem Demos) ’AAe|av5poy o 
fiacnXevs Tr]v iXevdepiav Kcii 'AvTlyovos, hat ihn L. Robert, 
Rev. Phil, 1936, pp. 158 fF., mit Recht in die Jalire 311 bis 306 v 
Chr. verwiesen ; auch ich war aus den Griinden, die er geltend 
macht, und in Erinnerung an die zwei Beschliisse der Athener IG, 
IP, 456 und 470, die er nicht heranzieht, sogleich auf dieselbe Zeit- 
bekmmung verfallen. In der Tat scheint mit den okela aya0a, 
auf die der zweite dieser Beschliisse als Anlass der friiheren Gesandt- 
schaft der Kolophonier hinweist, die Bestatigung der ihnen durch 
Konig Alexandros verliehenen Fredieit durch Antigonos und ebenso, 
wenn nicht noch mehr, die im Zusammenhang mit ihr durch- 
gefiihrte Vergrosserung ihrer Stadt gemeint zu sein, von der uns 
die grosse neue Inschrift berichtet. Miletos hat, wie die Inschrift 
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axis dem Delphinion, S. 258 fF., Nr. 123, Z. 2 ff., lehrt : ’Imjxaxos 
Q^poopos- iTUTOvrov p TroXts (Xev$€pa Kal avTOPopos iyepero vtto 
'A pTiyopov Kal 37 SppoKparta aweBoBr}, im Jahre 313/2 Y Chr. 
von Antigonos die “ Freiheit ” (s. E. Bickermann, Gr., 

1934, pp. 346 ff.) erhaken und die Demokratie wiederhergestellt ; 
es liegt nahe anzunekinen, dass Antigonos zu ungefahr derselben Zeit 
Koiophon die Freiheit gegcben oder vielmelu bestatigt habe, und 
ninimt nicht Wunder, dass die KolopEonier erst nach der Befreiung 
Athens Gelegenlieit fanden, dutch die Gesandtschaft, die die Athener 
dieser wegen zu begliickwiinschen hatte, auch auf ihre olK€ia 
ayada als Anlass zu gemeinsamer Freude zu verweisen. 1st die 
Vergrosserung der Stadt Koiophon, wie angenonunen werden darf, 
auf Antigonos’ Empfelilung und init seiner Unterstiitzung erfolgt, 
so vergleicht sich dieses sein Eingreifen in ihre Gesclucke seinen 
Bemiihungcn um die nahen Stadte Teos und Lebedos, die uns durch 
das von inir, Klio, XXVJII, 230 ft., besprochene Schreiben des 
Konigs, LIV, 86 {Sylh^c^, 344)? bekannt sind ; vgl. zudiesem die 
Bemerkimgen L. Roberts, a.a.O., p. 158, und L. Wengers, ’lo-TopiKoi 
TrapaTrjppa-its iirl rps mrayQptvmm tov tokov ultra alterum tan- 
tum, ’Apxflop’lSiojTiKov AiKaiov^ E' (1938), <r. II. Dass die ein 
weites Gebiet unischlicssenden Mauem von Koiophon in ihrer 
Bauweise an Lysimachos’ Mauem in Ephesos erinnem, haben C. 
Schuchhardt und P. Wolters, Arh. Mitt., XI, 398 ff. (vgl. L. Burcliner, 
RE, XI, 1114 ft.), testgestelk ; Naheres iiber die Befestigung und 
die ganze Stadt darf man dutch Berichte der amerikanischen Fach- 
genossen zu erfahren hoften. 

Zu eVi [roR yspope'pm? sei noch bemerkt, dass die 

Kolophonier in ihrein Beschlusse, Z. 16 £, geloben, fiinf nainentlich 
angefiihrten vomchinstcn Gotteni der Stadt, Zevs Imrpp usw., kou 
T oh aXXoi^ deoly Trdcri kui frdcrai^ Kat rots ppcotriu ot KaTe'xovcnp 
^pmp Tr)p T€ TToXcp Koi TTjP xajpat' (diese bekannte Formel ist auch in 
den Beschlussen IG, IP, 1032, Z. lO, und Hesperia, IV, 73, n. 37, 
Z. 24, zu erganzen) eTrireXwy yepopepcau rmp dyadwp wporroSop 
TToi^areadm koI dvcriap Ka 0 0 rt dp rm Srjpmi ; mit dieser 

Wendung : imTeXaiy yepopepcop tSp d.ya 6 £p vergleiche ich in der 
vielbesprochencn Weihinschrift der Xenokrateia IG, IP, 4548, Z. 6 : 
mreAecTTftji# dya 0 Sp und in dem Vertrage der Rhodier und der 
Hierapytnier Sylloge^, 581, Z. 5 ft. : ev^aerdat pep rovs iepeis koI 
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Toi. UpoSiras r&i 'AA&. mi rm 'P<i8<»« «»'< rf<r, 

Kol trArats K<u rob ipxay‘r<up Kttl rois vpiom o™ ex^ri ra» iroXii' 
/<«; roy YM«v ra*. crvytyeyKar PoSacp mi Uparrormois 

ri S6iayro Topi rSs ,Tvp.puxiap, hoiroXioor Si rkr fx^f 

dva-iai^ Kcu iroeohov 7rotwaar0at Kada Ka So^rjt rm bajMcot. Und- 

HchdarfinitroA . . - dy]a^Gry roA re oketW verglichen werden, 
von dem Wohlstand der Burger und dem Gliicke eines^cmcm- 
wesens gesagt, in dem Beschlusse ’Ai'rioxeW rmv mpaiKmu, 
Inschriften von Magnesia Nt. 6i (OGI333), Z. 48 : e^mveaac fiev 
M«v 2 . 7 ?ray ktX. Kal ddri to: 9 Idiots ayadols Kaljvt evrjfieptas rt?? 
TrbXems KaXwS XP^pevoL StatpvXda-crovaii' r^p warpiov TtoXiremv. 


II 

Niclit wenige Bemerkimgen, die ich zu den neuen, von B. D. 
Meritt, ATP, 1935, pp* 258 ff, mit knappsten Erlauterungen vorge- 
legten, in dem Heiligtume der Meter gefundenen Beschlussen aus 
Kolophon vorzutragen gedachte, sind bereits durch L. Roberts 
Abhandlung, R£v. Phil, 1936, pp. 158 &, vorweggenmnmen, vor 
aliem die Berichtigung der irrigen Andeutungen Ch. Picards, 
tphkseet Claws, p. 635, beziiglich des wichtigsten dieser Beschlusse, 
der nicht einer durch die Entfemung ausgeschlossenen Veremi- 
gung der Nordstadt und der Sudstadt (NoVioz^) in einem Mauerrmge, 
sondem der Embeziehung nnd Nemnlage der verfallcEea md 
verlassenen alten Stadt {TraXatd ttoXis) Koiophon gilt. ^ Eine er- 
schopfende Besprechung dieses Beschlusses liegt nicht in memer 
Absicht, gleichwohl glaubte ich Einzelheiten, die mir in ihm beach- 
tenswert erscheinen, bei dem Anlasse, der mir durch die Beschaiti- 
gung rnit den beiden den Kolophoniem geltenden Beschlussen der 
Athener IG, IP, 470 und 456 geboten ist, in Kurze erortem und 
einige Beobachtungen zu den anderen Bescloliissen beifiigen zu 
sol len ; auch schien es angebracht, da Meritts VeroffentHchung 
nicht jedermann zur Hand sein diirfte, einige allgemeine Benier- 
kxingen voranzuschicken. Obgleich ich selbstverstandHch bemiiht 
war schon Gesagtes nicht zu wiederholen, war nicht zu vermeidei^ 
dass sich ein Teil meiner Ausfiihrungen mit denen Meritts und 

L. Roberts beriihrt. . 

Die amerikanischen Ausgrabungen in Koiophon haben m den 
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Jahren 1922 und 1925 stattgefunden ; leider ist infolge der beklagens- 
werten Ereignisse, deren Schaupktz das westliche Kleinasien in dem 
ersten dieser Jahre bald nach Abschluss der Ausgrabungen geworden 
ist, ein Teil der in dem Heiligtume der Meter zutage gekommenen 
Inschriften verloren gegangen oder beschadigt worden. Es ver- 
dient unter den Umstanden, iiber die Meritt bericbtet, besonderen 
Dank, dass der namentlich durcli seine Arbeiten fiber attiscbe In- 
schriften und als Herausgeber der griechischen Inschriften aus den 
amerikanischen Ausgrabungen in Korinth riilnnhchst bekannte 
Forscher sich der Aufgabe unterzogen hat, mit Hilfe der vorHe- 
genden Aufzeichnungen ixnd der Aufiiahmen, die Jotham Johnson 
in Smyrna von den gliickhcher Weise in dem dortigen Museum 
geborgenen Bruchstiicken der zwei wichtigsten Urkunden machen 
konnte, die gefundenen Inschriften zu verofientlichen : “ not with 
the purpose of giving an exliaustive commentary on the documents, 
but primarily so that the texts themselves might be available to the 
pubHc without further delay.” 

I. Einen Fund allerersten Ranges stellt vermoge ihrer vielfachen 
Bedeutung und ihres Umfanges die bereits S. 3 50 erwahnte Urkunde, 
pp. 359 ff., n. I, dar, die aufdrei Steinen in acht Spalten eingezeichnet 
nach Jotham Johnsons und des Herausgebers Berechnung nicht 
weniger als 958 Zeilen umfasste ; erhalten sind, im Abdruck zehn 
Seiten der Zeitschrift fiillend, die ersten 38 Zeilen eines Beschlusses 
und betrachthche Teile eines Verzeichnisses von Beitragen. Der 
Demos beschhesst Z. 6 ff. : iireidr] irapeBcciKep avrai ' AXe^apSpos 
^ fiacrtXevs' rpp eXevdeplap Kcu ' Apriyopos (oben S. 350)5 ^rA. : rpp 
TraXaiap ttoXlp pv twp $emp wapaBoprcap rots Trpoyopois ^pwp 
KTLcrapT€s fKetPOi koI paoii^ kcu ficopovs ISpvfrdpepoL wapd Tracri 
ToIy 'J^XXpcrip paap epSo^ot cr\v\pT€i^L(TaL irpos ttjp mrapy^ovcrap, 
und trifft zu diesem Zwecke eine Reihe von Massnahmen, vor 
allem (Z. 28 ff.) hinsichthch der Einhebung freiwilhger Beitrage der 
Biirger zu den Kosten der Befestigung : tpa Se /cal ol TroXlrac 
yp'ppxtra eladpascrtp m TrXeicrra ely rd Tuyrj ; so ungeme ich von 
einer von Meritt und auch von L. Robert, p. 162, n. 2, gebiUigten 
Lesung abgehe, kann ich mich des Verdachtes doch nicht erwehren, 
dass dcrapmcrip verlesen ist statt ei<r(f>€pa}aip, vgl. in dem zweiten 
Beschlusse der Kolophonier, pp. 372 ff, Z. 76 : tow pvp da^ipop- 
ras- tibiigens rechneten die Kolophonier mit der Aufbringung 
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eines Teiles der Kosten des Mauerbaues durch den Verkauf der 
Hausplatze der neuanzulegenden Stadt, Z. 25 : kcu ottcos ai re bSol 
Kal ra oiKOTeda mTaTfirjOrjcreTod. re 7rpa6rj(r€Tai (TviJL(j>ep6vroi>s \ 
daher heisst es Z. 28 : tva 8e Kal ol Trokirai ■)(pppaTa elcr<^e>p(»crij/ 
ktA. ; zudem erhielten die gewahlten zehn Manner Z. 25 auch 
den Auftrag dafiir zu sorgen owcos xp^ara ^eviKo. Tropicrdrjt. Auch 
ein anderer Satz des Beschlusses scheint mir an zwei Stellen nicht 
in Ordnung, Z. 21 : arrodel^ai Se avbpas de/ca /cat 8^ oirives 
tr/ce\|tofrat rd re Tuyri Kara tcolov d-^divTa /cat Trpocr^XpdevTa 
TTpos TO. vTrdpy^ovTa elrj i'^pdiTaTa. Zwar kehrt /cat brj in Z. 30 
wieder : viroSe-^ecrdai rap. 7r[o]Atrwj/ rop ^ovXopevov ocrop dv 
eKacTTOs deXrjt, /cat dp rots de ctTrodtJ/to [tjy elvai rpv wrode^tf, 
orav OiXmcTL, doch scheint /cat dp vor ohives nicht am Platze. Ich 
erwarte wie in entsprechenden Anordnungen anderer Beschliisse 
in dem Satze nicht dp sondern pdp, vgl. z.B., IG, IP, 673, Z. 
36, 682 {Sylhge^, 409), Z. 84, 1258, Z. 13, 1330, Z. 58 ; IG, IP, 
646, Z. 40 ist nicht ; geLpoTovpa-ai. Kal top dppop rJpeiS' dvdpas 
zu erganzen sondern : top dppov pdp. Auch in dem Beschlusse der 
Kolophonier ist /cat nach 5 e/ca dpdpas vor dp uberfliissig ; ist nicht 
die letzte Silbe des vorangehenden Wortes 5e/ca irrig wiederholt und 
aus 5e/ca{/ca} pdp geworden dma Kal dp ? Noch einfacher wiirde sich 
/cat dp start pdp erklaren, diirfie m der Vorlage mit abkiirzender 
Schreibung des /cat. Kappa mit einem zugesetzten Striche, gerechnet 
werden, derm Kappa tmd Heta, mit gekrummtem, lose verbundenem 
dritten Striche, werden, wie ich zu einer Inschrift aus Olbia, IPE, P, 
40, Z. 45, zeigen werde, auch sonst gelegendich verw’echselt. Statt 
Kara ttoIop glaube ich Kara woi(_op rpoifyop vermuten zu soUen, vgl. 
Kara wapra rpoirop Z. 7. 

Unter der Uberschrift : Kara rdde vTredi^avTO els ra retx?? 
folgt das Verzeichnis der zahlreichen und zum Teile sehr ansehn- 
hchen Beitrage, welche die Burger der Stadt, sechs Burger anderer 
Stadte, zwei Makedonen (Z. 139 £ und Z. 148 fF.) und einzelne 
Metoiken (Z. 373, 381 £, 498, 505, 550 £, 625, 626, 628, 741 £, 
751, 843, 886) fur den Bau der Stadtmauer gezeichnet haben. Da 
irgendwelche auf die Bedingungen der Zeichnung beziigliche Be- 
merkimgen in diesem Verzeichnisse mit Ausnahme des einmal 
begegnenden Zusatzes SroKa in Z. 157 fehlen, wird Kara rdde, das 
ja nicht wohl auf die in dem vorangehenden Beschlusse festgelegten 
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Bedingungen zuriickweisten kann, kdiglich die Sonderungen ange- 
hen, die uns in dem Verzeichnisse dutch einige erhaltene Uber- 
schriften kemitlich werden ; ahnKch sind in der Urkunde der 
Anleihe der Milesier bei den Rnidiem, Delphinion, S. 294 fE, Nr. 
138, unter der Uberschrift, Z. 68 : OEISe eSavao-au KplBicov MlXt]- 
ffioty apyvpiov 'Pod/ou vierzehn Geldgeber verzeichnet, die von 
2000 bis 12000 Drachmen lichen, mit dem Zusatze Z. 81 : ohroL 
iBdvucrav rpla erp ‘ dp-)(et rov 8aveiov pels ' ApTepicridv eV 
'AXe^LTnrov tokos * rijs puas mdcrTqs eKauTOv prjvos rpeis o^oXol, 
dann unter der Oberschrift Z. 83 : [Oi]5e droKou iddveia-av 
ivtavTov vier Geldgeber, die zwei- bis sechstausend Drachmen lichen ; 
am Schlusse steht die Gesamtsumme der geliehenen Gelder. In dem 
Verzeichnisse der Geldgeber aus Kolophon stehen an ersten Stelle die 
Beitrage rdv deka rdp ypa^apivav to yj^p^Lapa, von denen ol pev 
ivvea gaben : Spaxpas ivaKiarxt.Xias iy^aKoala^ rpi'^Kovra, also 
durchschnittlich jeder 1070 Drachmen, der zehnte 370. Sodann 
zeichneten ein MmeSdiP 1500, ein Burger 1000, ein ' A^BrjpLTTjs 600, 
ein ' ApypiTToXlrps und ein Burger je 300, ein MapcopiTrjs 200, ein 
niramros* und ein 'HpaKAe<»njy je 100 xpvarovs, ein MiX-qa-ios 300 
Xpvarovs und apyvpiov (ruppaxiKov Bpaxpds rptcrxi-Xlas, ein Burger 
1000 T^puaroos* droKa (s. L. Robert, Kev. Phil., p. 128, und 
wegen des Neutrums E. Mayser, Gr. d. gr. Pap., II, 3, S. 21), ein 
Makedone 10,000 Drachmen ’AAe£ai'Speto[uy] (so L. Robert, 
p. 162) oder ' AX£^apSpelo{v), namlich apyvpiov, wie in Z. 153 : 
dpyvpLov croppagiKov Bpaxpds rpicrxiXlas' ; auch Inscriptions de 
Delos, Decrets posterieurs d 166 av. ].-€., p. 250, n. 2165-2172 wech- 
selt ’Attikov und ’Arrims, namlich Bpaypds. Zweimal, Z. 155 flF. 
und Z. 158 ff., folgt den Oberschriften : rmvBe eKacrros Spaxpw 
Tpicrpvpias und : rdvBe eKaa-ros Bpaxpds pvplas Bia-xtXlas^ nur je 
ein Name eines Burgers, vgl. IG, VII, 4263 (Sylloge^, 544), Z. 30. 
Weiterhin sind die verzeichnet, die Beitrage von je vierhundert Z. 
259 fE, von je dreihundert Z. 266 fE, und von je zweihundert Z. 
291 fE. Drachmen gezeichnet haben ; von den vielen, deren 
Namen die Zeilen 367 fE, Eiillen, wird— leider Eehlen auE den erhal- 
tenen Bruchstiicken die UberschriEten— anzunehmen sein, dass sie 
sich mit geringeren Summen beteiligten. Fiir den auch dutch 
Nachrichten der Schriftsteller bekannten ausserordentHchen Wohl- 
stand und Eiir die LeistungsEahigkeit und OpEerwilligkeit der 
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Kolophonier zeugen diese Summen, die der Stadt, wie der anschei- 
nend eine Ausnahme bezeichnende Zusatz aroKa, Z. 157, lehrt, fiir 
den Zweck des Mauerbaues gegen Zinsen vorgestreckt wurden ; 
unter weichen Bedingungen, bleibt uns unbekannt, da nach den 38 
Zeilen, die uns von dem Beschlusse erhalten sind, nicht weniger als 
84 vor der Uberschrift : Kara rdSe inr^Bi^avro ei? ra 
verloren sind. Dock ist wenigstens eine auf die Einzahlung der 
gezeidmeten Betrage beziigliche Bestimmung Z. 35 erhalten ; den 
dritten Teil des gezeichneten Betrages hat der Zeichner bei der 
Vergebung des Mauerbaues einzuzahlen : rov Se dpyvpiov oa-ov 
dv vwoBi^aiVTaL [StSjomt avroWy orav rd epya Trpadrji rav THySyv, 
TO TpLTOv p,epos eKcuTTOv, o§ dp [ihrodje^Tjrat, Trap aSiSovai Se rm 
KapToXoycot, top KapTVoXoyop Xap-^dpopTa [ro dpyvjpiop SiSopai 
TOLs ipydpats. Leider entziehen sich die folgenden Worte, mit 
denen die erste Spake des ersten Steines schliesst : rdy rfyua? 

OP TO T[pl]Top. p.ipo 9 €Ka- sichcrcr Erganzung ; hat der Kap~ 

TToXoyo^ an jeden der epy^pai eine erste Zahlung bei der Zuteilung 
seines epyop in der Hohe eines Drittels der fiir dieses vereinbarten 
Summe zu leisten ? 1 st rdy ri/xa? und op vor rd rkrhtig gelesen ? 
Liegt es nicht nahe : T<rj')9 Tip-iriy^ [twp ipy]<cd>p oder ; [rod 
€py]o(.vy TO T[pi}Top. jnipo 9 eKalcTT- ZU vermuten? BetrefFs der 
Zahlimgen an die epympai verweise ich auf den Beschluss der 
Halikamassier iiber die Beschaffung von Mitteln fiir den Baueiner 
dem Apollon und Konig Ptolemaios zu errichtenden Halle durch 
irpodapeioTai, die dem Demos droKa yprjjMTa vorstrecken, OGJ 46, 
Z. I : KjaAAiKX^z' to\Is To^pLiats, oi r[a]/iiiat 5 dr®[(rai'] rrapa- 
XP^pta TOLS eVt[/i€] Ayrats', 01 de e7r[x/xeA]97raj doTOcxrap tols i[pyjd>vais, 
und auf einen anderen Beschluss iiber die Wiederherstellung eines 
Gymnasions, Jahreshefte, XI, 56, Z. 40 : [oi Tap-lai 86pTa)]p rd 4s 
TTjP 4pyco[plap ; betrefis der rt/xa/ der epya auf die Rechnung iiber 
den Bau des Tempels von Didyma SEG, 11 , p. 105 n. 568, Z. 4 : 
[dTroXoyicrp.os t5>\p yeyopSroop epycop ktX. [Kadori redeiKap ol 
4y\XoyL(TTou rds Tip.oypa^las eKacrrov [rmp epycop Kard top dpeprj- 
veypi\ipop vrr avTcop eirl to vemroLeiOP 4yXo\yt(rp.6p\. 

2. WertvoUste Aufklarung iiber die Durchfiihrung dieser An- 
leihe wiirde ein zweiter Beschluss, von dem sechs Bruchstiicke 
vorliegen, gewahren, ware er nur vollstandiger erhalten. Dieser 
Beschluss, pp. 372 ff., n. ii, ebenfalls “ from the latter part of the 
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fourth century,” “deals,” wie der Herausgeber mit Recht sagt, 
“ with the same general subject as no. i.” Er bezieht sich nach A, 
Z. 2 auf Massnahmen : [rty <j>vXaK^p (so wiirde ich erganzen)] kuI 
(xaTrjpiav KoXo^covlcov, vgl. Reu. Phil, 1937, p. 332, n. 7, Z. 4 : 
TO Se ToSe d(l)'qK€tv eh ^vXaK^v kou crcaT-qpiav rov dijp.ov, 

BCH, 1935, p. 493, und trilFt Bestimmungen in Sachen des Mauer- 
baues, B, Z. 12 : rei-y^v avrav, Z. 74 : rp^LaKOvra rdXavra 
eh T^v [eKTrotricrclv rS)V retx&v aTroypa^ecrdai avrovsl ich er- 
warte, wenn die Liicke dieses Wort erlaubt : [okofio/i/a]z/, wie 
in den Inschriften aus Ephesos Jahreshefte, XVI, 236 £, III c, Z. 4 : 
Trepl Tr]v Tmv Tetydiv olKo8op.ia.v und aus Cllios ' hBr\va. XX, 6, 163 ff. 
{BCH, 1913, p- 211), Ah Z. 4, von einer Schenkung des Attalos : el? 
r?)i/ rav reix^op olmboplav, oder auch [oiKoSo/i^ji^ (vgl. E. Mayser, 
Gr. d. gr. Pap., P, 3, S. 19) ; zwei andere Inschriften aus Chios, von 
Jeanne Vanseveren, Rev. Phil., 1937, pp. 321 ff, nn. 4, 5, veroffent- 
hcht, verzeiclmen Gaben der Chier eh dxvpfocnv rav reig^v, 
vgl. IG, IP, 835 (mit meinen Bemerkungen Tlpayp.aTeLai ’ AKoStjplas' 
'Kdrjvedv, A' I, S. 30 fE), Z. 10 : [ely t^v oxvlpoufTtv Tov ev Ze'at 
XipLevos. Zu aTToypdehecrdai vgl. IG, IP, 791 {Sylloge,^ 491), 
Z. 15 : royy BovXop.evov9 r( 5 [v ttoXctSv koI rdv aAjAcov rmv 
oIkovptcop ev rrjc rroXei ewi8tS6lmc eh r^v <rc£>Tr}pLa\v r^y TroXem 
Kol rrjv (pvXaK^v rrjs e[irayyeiXacr6at rei BjovXeL p Trpos^ 

Toi/s crTparrjyovs d7roypd\l/a[(rdai evroF prjvost Mojwtxicoi'oy. 

Leider weisen nur die Zeilen 73 bis 88 des letzten Bruchstiickes F 
eine grossere Zahl von Buchstaben, bis zu 67, auf, doch lasst sich 
keine einzige Zeile mit einer anderen durch wahrscheinliche Ergan- 
zungen verbinden ; vollends sind die Zeilen der iibrigen Bmch- 
stiicke von bedauerhchster Kurze ; unter diesen Umstanden wiirde 
die notwendig umstandliche Erorterung moglicher Zusammen- 
hange das Verstandnis schwerlich erhebHch fordem ; ich nehme 
daher von einer Besprechung aller Teile der Urkunde Abstand und 
gehe nur auf einige besonders bedeutsame Stellen ein. Leider ist 
selbst der Sinn eines Satzes, der so wichtige Angaben enthalt wie 
Z. 84 : f^rjpv^dfJh^vQi SauelcfOVcrLP raXccpra rpcaKOPra Kat ocrcoi 
TfXem Set Karort i^(l)tcr[Tai (so ehcr als €\}rr](j>L€r[To]^ Ygl. Sylloge^^ 
107, z. 43 , 699, Z. 12, Oder : ijf 7 )^i(r[aTo 6 Sijpos], vgl. Sylloge h 
64, Z. 41, 317, Z. 36) nicht volhg zu erfassen, wed das Subjekt zu 
Kr}pv^dp.evoh oder wohl: dTroK\r]pv^dpevoL, Saveicrovenv (kaum 
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Dativ des Partizipiums, vielmehr Indikativ des Futurums) imbekannt 
bleibt ; wabrscheinlich ist von dem ofFentlichen Verkaufe irgend- 
welchen Besitztums die Rede (vgl. IG, IP, 1104, Z. 8, luiten S. 360 : 
mroBoa-Bwa-av ol dpyvporafilai fierd tov K:^pvKOS ray vrroB^Kas) 
und von der durch ihn ermoglicken Leistung eines Beitrages in 
der Holie von dreissig oder, wenn notig, noch mehr Talenten. 
Ob diese dreissig Talente, die auch in dem schon angefiihrten Satze 
Z. 74 erwahnt sind, mit einem moglichen Mehrerfordemisse die 
gesamten Kosten des Mauerbaues darstellen oder niclit vielinelir nur 
pjnpTi Ted derselben, dessen Aufbringung Gegenstand der vorlie- 
genden Anordnungen ist, wird unter Berucksichtigung der Bericlite 
und Urkunden iiber abiliche Bauten weiterer Erwagung bedurfen, 
zumal auch der erste Beschluss, pp. 361 ff., nicht vollstandig erhalten 
ist und seine Bestimmungen betreiFend die Durchfiihrung der 
grosse Anleihe, niit Z. 35 begiimend, fast zur Ganze verlorcn sind ; 
fehlen dock, wie bereits erwahnt, vor dem Verzcichnisse der 
Beitrage ungefalor 84 Zeilen. 

Dass in Angelegenheit eines so bedeutenden Untemehmens, 
wie es die Einbeziehung der alten Stadt Kolophon in den Mauer- 
ring und ihr Neubau war, auch hinsichtlich der Beschaffung 
der notigen Geldmittel, mehr als ein Beschluss erforderHch war, 
ist nicht verwunderHch. Der zweite Beschluss, pp. 372 ff., niimnt 
jedenfalls in Z. 8 auf einen friiheren Bezug : -v Trpos Bdvuop Kara 
'^ri(j)i<TfJLa 0 eiTTe UvBoyeinjs eVt A 7 ]p.r]TpLov p.r}vo$ Kpoi'tiavos ; neben- 
bei, wird es zu kiihn sein, die Frage aufzuwerfen, ob dieser eponyme 
Jalnresbeamte nicht der Sohn des Antigonos ist ? In Mdetos ist 
der Eponymos des Jahres 295/94 v. Chr. laut dem Verzcichnisse 
Ofde pLoXTrav r]i(Tvp.vrj(rav, Delphinion, S. 258 ff, Nr. 123 (s. 
Jeanne Vanseveren, Rev. Phil., 1937, pp. 944 ff.) Z. 22 : ArjpL^Tpiof 
'kvriyovov, nachdem die Stadt bis zu seiner Landung im Jahre 297 
im Besitze des Lysimachos gewesen war ; vgl. A. Relinr, S. 261. 
Freilich ist der Name Demetrios verbreitet, und in dem Verzeichnis 
der Spender fiir den Mauerbau begegnen, wie Meritts Index, p. 388 
lehrt, nicht weniger als elf Kolophonier dieses Namens, doch 
scheinen sie aUe, mit Ausnahme eines einzigen, der dreihundert 
Drachmen gezeiclinet hat (Z. 278), nur bescheidenere Beitrage 
geleistet und nicht zu den ersten Mannem der Stadt gehort zu haben. 
Wird in dem zweiten Beschlusse von derzeitigen €la(()opa[ gespro- 
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cnen, Zj. 75 : rots oe a\Tr \oypaYafievois mrocovvai c/c re twu oiKOTre- 
8 eaVf Z. 76 : -Tois (allenfaUs : o, oder: h, § av royjrof?, namlich rots 
dTToypayjrafievois) eri 7rpoao(f)eiXrjTait aTroBovvai avTols rovs vvv 
da-^epouras Kara to rpl[TOP pepos — da fiir die angeordneten Riick- 
zahlungen an die diroypa-^dpepoi moglicher Weise die Ertxagnisse 
aus den olKorreBa und andere heranzuziehende Emkiinfte nicht 
ausreichen, soUen ol vvv eia-^ipovres fiir die Riickstande wenig- 
stens zu einem Drittel aufkommen — , so handelt es sich vielleicht 
um die Einzahlung falliger Teilbetrage seitens der Zeichner der 
Anleihe, die Gegenstand des ersten Beschlusses ist, nicht notwendig 
um Einzalilungen einer neuerlichen Anleihe. Von Gewahrung 
eines Darlehens ist wiederholt die Rede, Z. 13 : BcLveia-dvrav, 
Z. 37 von einem zusatzlich geliehenen Betrage : /cat to imda- 
vei(r0€v, Z. 38 : rojyy Saveclovras und Z. 56 : 8]apei^ov[T-, Z. 64 
doch wohl : OLTives dv eVayyeX A?]ft>yrat Savelo-ecv to. )^[p^paTa, Z. 
68 : ejctv ti9 Tmv Savei^ovTcov, Z. 85 : rot]? Savdo'amv to ddvecov 
/cat royy tokovs tnroXveadat to. wroredevra. Diese Bestimmung 
scheint Meritt nicht richtig verstanden zu haben, wenn er p. 377 
iibersetzt : “ — and also, for those who have made the loan, to free 
the mortgaged properties from interest charges.” Unzweifelhaft 
gehoren to ddvecov koI royy tokovs zusammen, vgi. z. B., IG, XII, 
7, 63 und 64, wo wiederholt to Bdveiov ttolv /cat tov tokov oder 
Tovs TOKOVS begegnet ; der Sion der Bestimmung kann nur sein, 
dass den Kolophoniem, wenn sie tois Bavelcraaiv zuriickgegeben 
haben TO Bdvetov Kcu TOVS TOKOVS — ist etwa zu erganzen : [ aTro - 
8ov<rt Be K.oXo(f>a)viois toiJs Bavdcraariv to Bdvecov Kal tovs 
TOKOVS ? — die vTrod-fjpaTa aus der Pfandschaft befreit werden. Das 
Verbum mroXmaBai erweckt Bedenken ; in der an der Stelle er- 
forderten Bedeutung ist es, wie es scheint, nicht nachzuweisen. 
Ich vermute, dass vTroXvecrdai von dem Steinmetzen oder dem 
Schreiber seiner Vorlage unter dem Einflusse des zweiten der an- 
schhessenden Worte : rd viroTedevTa verschrieben ist statt : aTroXvear- 
0ai, falls es sich nicht um einen durch denselben Umstand bedingten 
Fehler der Abschrift handelt ; iibrigens Hegt dieses Bruchstiick der 
Urkunde in dem Museum zu Smyrna. Fiir wiroXveadai verweise 
ich auf POxy., 1102 (146 n. Chr.), “ a report of a judgement de- 
livered by a hypomnematographus, Cerealis,” Z. 18 : 'EvBaipovos 
Bed tS>v TapeorTaiTCOv XeyovTOS KaTecryrja'BaL avTov rds irpoeroBovs 
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Kal a^Looaain-os avokvdrjvai aura?, o kpev 9 Koi vTrofxuTj/xaToypd- 
(jios ' i-TTav rd vtt ipov KeXevcrdevlTja yivrjraL Kal p ttoXis to irpocrrj- 
Kou fiepos Kop.Lfrr)Tai, d7roXv6d][cro]v[Ta]t ; auch liier liandelt es 
sich um die Freigabe bescblagnalimter Einkiiafte. Von mro^TjKac ist 
Xva-aa-dac auch gesagt in der durch Cyriacus bekannten und zum 
Teile auf dem Steine GIBM, 50 erhaltenen Inschrift IG, IP, 
1104, Z. 2 S.: e[ai'] 5 [e] oi TrapaSolOejpres d<r<liipuv pd) ^ovXmvTai, 

[eijra inrevdvvot ea-rcocrap Trpcorov pev iKaroarTiaicov roK:ct>[u], d<f> 
ou, Seov Troffjcracrdai t^v dlcrodov (vgL K. Kouro?, ' A6if}vd XXI 
cr. 404 if. ; IG, V, I, 1432, Z. 6 : owms ocrov icrrl Bwarov elcro- 
Siacrdei rd 6(j)eiX6peva mit meinen Bemerkungen Jahreshefte, 
XVII, 33), ovK iTTOi-qcravTO, pdy(pi p'rjpmv dXXcov Svo rrjs reXeura/a? 
aTToSocrecB?, perd de tops prjPas tovtovs d pepoiep p^ irudopevot, 
mrodocrdaxrav oi dpyvporapLai perd top KiqppKos rds mroOrjKaSy 
ilxdp] Tcop avrds i^opcrtau Xpcracrdai e^rjKOPTa ’^pepStp 7rpa>rop pep 
rmv SedcaKOToyp, dra Koi rmv iyyprjrwp ktX. 

Welche Bedeutung der Z. 15 erwahnten Sumnie : 
7 rep[raKoerla 9 , namlich Bpaypas, zukommt, vermag ich nicht zu sagen. 
An drei Stellen ist in zerstortem Zusammenhange, Z. 30, 61, 73, 
von epixvpa die Rede. Von der Verpfandung gewisser Einnalnnen 
spricht der Beschluss in Z. 77 : — ol {morldeprai rds irpocrodov^ 
(ist -ot zu : KoXoc^copiJoi zu erganzen ?) ; Z. 86 heisst es : aTroSiSm 
avTois 7 TToXi? mdcTTOv erovs iK reop PiroB'rjpdrQjp Kara to ‘^(fuerpay 
Z. 87 : — axriv PepovPTat ra virod^paTa ol SavelcraPTes', p^XP^ 
Kopia-covTai TtcipTa rd [(ich mochte erganzen :) Sdpeia Kal tops' 
rd/cow]. Es scheint mir in diesen Satzen deutlich ausgesprochen, 
dass die Stadt zu einer jahrlichen Ruckzahlung e« tmp inroOrjpaTeop, 
aus den verpfandeteii Einnahmen, verpflichtet ist und die Glaubiger : 
edp de p^ d 7 ro 8 iS]S(np (ol KoXoepdopioi oder die betrefenden Beam- 
ten), selbst die Verwaltung und Ausbeutung der virod^paTa zu 
iibemehmen berechtigt sind. In dem Satze, der an den friilier 
besprochenen Satz Z. 85 : roi]? BavucracrtP to ddpeiop Kal tops 
TOKovs wroXv€(r 0 ai Td wrore^eWa anschliessend mit den Worten : 
dp^et Be anhebt, wird der Beginn der Frist, auf die die Darlehen 
gewahrt sind (vgL Delphinion, S. 294 IF., Nr. 138, Z. 81 : dpx^^ 
TOP Biipelov pds 'ApTepiatdiv ktX., oben S. 13) oder der Beginn 
der Ruckzahlung bezeichnet und vermutlich auch die Pflicht der 
Stadt ausgesprochen gewesen sein, alljahrhch ex rmv vTroSrjpdTdop 
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RiickzaUiuigen bis zur voiligen Tilgung der Schuld vorzunehmen. 
Es wurde also ein formlicher Schuldendienst eingerichtet, aufgebaut 
auf den Einnahmen aus den vorgesehenen Verkaufen von Haus- 
platzen — Z. 75 heisst es : roty de d[7r]oy/ja^a/t€Voir (die sich scbxift- 
Mcii zur Leistung von Beitragen gemeldet haben) dwoSovmi Ik re 
tSv olKOTreSav — und auf Verpfandtuig gewisser Einkiinfte, Von. 
diesen handelt Z. 31: r^y Tre^J^rri^y r&v nach Meritts rich- 

tiger Erganzung, Kal r&v ejtt^o[p/ 3 «ai'], Z. 83 : — i Trji ireixTTTrjt Koi 
Toty €fx<f>op^loi9^ und Z. 82 : Trdvrcov rod p.ipovs rov 

yiuojue'ifov rpiSe rpi TroXei to rpirofi pdpos. Die auf die epcpopfiia, 
die Weidegelder (vgl. Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., XXXIV, 446), 
beziigliche Bestimmung wird erhellt durch die vorangehende 
Bestimmung, Z. 81 : Kjapirov rov yivopivov pipovs Kar emaTOv 
€TOs rfjide rpt woKei to Tphop pdpos kol — ; der Stadt kommt von 
dem mpTTos des Jahres ein bestimmtes pepos zu, und von diesem 
wird der dritte Teil, wie auch von den ip(f>6p^ta, fiir den Schul- 
dendienst in Anspruch gcnommen, Mit der Verwaltung der 
Kaprrol ist der, wie auch L. Robert bemerkt, aus Thasos [BCH, 
1921, pp. 147 £ ; vgl. Sylloge^, 1000, aus Kos, Z. 29) bekannte 
KapTToXoyos betraut, dem nach Z. 35 ff. des ersten Beschlusses (s. 
oben S. 356) die Zeichner das Drittel des gezeichneten Betrages 
OTav rd epya irpaOrp twv TiLgatv zu iibergeben haben. Im Zusam- 
menhang mit den Bestimmungen Z. 83 betreffend die TripirTp und 
die ep(f) 6 pl 3 ia wird fiir Zahlungen an die l‘7r7roTp6<poi und andere 
Vorsorge getroffen : -i Trjt iripTTTTjt koL tois e/x^o/ayS/oiy kcu oi 
o(j)€tX 6 pivoL picdol T019 re hnroTp 6 (pois ; diese sind auch in einer 
nicht kenntlichen Bestimmung Z. 32 : roSdje tov \lrrf(j>larpaTos 
Koi roly t7r7rorpd0[o£y erwahnt ; L. Robert hat p. 164 mit Recht 
die Zeugjoisse der SchriftsteUer herangezogen, aus denen die grosse 
Bedeutung und der Ruhm der Reiterei der Kolophonier erhellt. 

Irre ich nicht, so werden die TrepTrraL, die in der beriihmten, 
von R. Herzog nunmehr Hermes, 1930, S. 466, Anm. 2, in das Ende 
der vierten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. gesetzten Urktinde Sylloge^, 953, 
aus Kalymna, Z. 60, erwahnt werden, ebenfalls Abgaben iySvcav 
sein. Dass es sich bei der Aufzahlung : Kal tolv <piaXdv kcu tSjv 
dXcrecdp kcu Tav TrepTTTdp um Schalen, Haine und ‘ Fiinftel 
handelt, die die Ralymnier verpfandet hatten, haben C. T. Newton 
und W. Dittenberger gesehen ; die Tripirrai, schlechtweg so 
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bezeichnet, miissen eine bekamite und doch wold auch eine bedeu- 
tende Abgabe gewesen sein ; so liegt es, da nun aus Kolophon eine 
Tre/JLTTTT] ix&vG)v bezeugt ist, nahe, in Ansehung der wirtschaft- 
lichen Wichtigkeit des Fischfanges auch die TrefxrrTai in Kalymna 
auf Abgaben \y6v(i>v zu beziehen. 

Der fiir eine Abgabe hohe Satz, den die irifnrrr) IxOvcav bedeutet, 
scheint niir aber auch geeignet iiber die TerdpTtj aufzuklaren, die 
der bekannte Beschluss der Stadt Kyzikos, Syltoge^, 4 (DGEE, 732 ; 

dazu W. VollgrafF, Mnemosyne, L 37) zu L., 

M7?5//c 7?? und KLa-rjTros unter den Abgaben aufzahlt. 
nicht befreit werden : IldXi? M.rjbi 
Kou Totcriv eKyovotaiv 
pavlllo Kal rod 
7rod(oPLrj9 * tcop 


Gunsten der Sohne des 
von denen diese 
:k€co Kai toktlv AIct^ttou TraicXv 

i , areiXyeiTju koI TTpvTavuov BiBorai Trape^ 

raXdvTov kou iTnrciovh]s k<u rerapTijs Kal avBpa- 
dXXcov irdvTmv dreXh, ktX. Ubcr die Terdprij 
beinerkte A. M. Andreadis, 'laropla rijs 'EAA77z/t/c7S' Srjpocrlas 
olKovopias, I (1928), or. 188 : lie/)! Ttrapriq^ ovre d Dittenberger 
ovTe dXXos Tis Xeyei Tt. 'H Svo'x^P^’'^ ipppvelas arroppeet 4k 
Tov TTOcrocrTou Tov (f)6pov (25 per cent.) : 'AX 7 ]&as virepoyKa 
TrocrooTTOL diravTSxnv ety Toyy iyyeiov^ (f)6pov9 KaTaKTrjTiKcov tlvwv 
K parStv, X. X- E^apxpSovos, ^ els to reXtoueia Tjpi^ap^apcop 
^aaiXeiSv, X. %• QpaKcov dXXd Sei/ dvevpLcrKOPTaL els 4 X- 
XTjvlSas TroXtrelas. vTTodecrr) Trpos crTiyprjV on ewpoKeiTO 

Trepl poprrjs dTjpocrmv KTrjpdrasv, dvaXoyov Trpos to aXXoTe ev 
rp vewrepa 'EAAaSi Kparrjcrav rpiroSeKarov, dXXa Kara rovs 
KXarrcnKohs xpdvovs to TeXovpeuov vtto KapTrcoTcov 49 ytKS>p KTTfpa- 
Tcov 8ep vTrepe^aive to 10 per cent., 81 0 kuI ai pvypovevopevaL 
BeKO-Tai dvTtTTpocrcoTtevova-LV, ©y diroBei^ev 0 Boeckh, TOLavTa picrdo}- 
paTa. ”’Odei' 7 eiKaaia eivai d^ifiaios- 'Erepa vTrodecns, icroos 
KaTo, TL TTidaucorepa, eivai on TtpoKeiTai irepl elo-rpopds ovyi ttqXlt&v, 
dXXd KaraKTrjOevTcov puKpa(XiaTS>v. ’AXXd Kal tovto eive vTrodecns 
ajrXrj” Sowenig diese Erklarungsversuche befriedigen konnen, 
sowenig verrnag ich mich dera Eindrucke zu entziehen, dass es sich 
in dem Beschlusse Sylloge ®, 4 um eine Abgabe handelt, die in der 
stadtischen Wirtschaft von ahnlicher Bedeutung war wie die von 
iinrcovirf und dvdpaTTodcovii] (iiber diese s. E. Bikerman, Instittitions 
des Seleucides, p. 117) und so gewohnhch und bekannt, dass ein Zusatz 
iiberfliissig schien ; ich vermute, eine Tcrapry ix^voov. Eine soiche 
Ertragsteuer ist aus Aegypten als TerdpT-q dXieav, Ix^vikSv dXieoiv, 
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■ dem Gesetze der Sarnier 5 //%®, 976, Z. 88 f£ : iau de rt? ^ Trpv- 
Tams Trpodrji r; p’^roap etwrjt ^ ima-Tdrrjs i7n-\f/7j(f)icrei m SeT rrpo- 
X/)J?o-acrdat eiy aAAo n ^ pereveyKelv, aTroTiveTO) eKaaros Spaxpdf 
pvpias ; in dem Beschlusse der Kolophonier folgte eine entspre- 
chende Bestimmung, aus der in Z. 36 die Worte : avrmv rpi Bern 
8paxpd[s erhalten sind ; kann der von dem Buchstaben vor avrav 
verzeiclinete Rest einem Ny angehoren, so erganzt inan leick : 
^ 6(f)e:lX€iv haarov} avrmv ktX. Gemeint war also : rj ima-rdrijs- 
i7n[^<f)[aeL ; hat sich der Stemmetz verschrieben, weii er zur Unzeit 
an einen wmXrjr^s dachte (Z. 67 ; 0-]y/i7r£i»Aetj/ perd rmv 7rm[Xr]Tmv— 
allenfalls : rpv iBovXrjv (rjy/iTrwAeti' ktX. ?, vgl. IG, HO, Z. 34 )> 
Oder hat die Abschrift ein auf dem Steine wenig deutliches Wort so 
sonderbar verlesen? Die Sckeibung p Viararj;? statt ^ eTnardryjs- 
konnte ein Vcrsehen erleichtem. In Z. 73 ist mir i7n]pT]vlovs- 
ixerd To'de to ebenfalls verdachtig ; ist /xtra versckieben 

oder verlesen statt : Kara ? Vermoge eines Versehens ist JG, IP, 
1013, Z. 60 : /ierd roiiS iwl rmv KaKOvpymv Kupevovs vopovs 
gedruckt statt : Kara rovs ktX., vgl. IG, II, 47^ nnd Hesperia, 
Vil, p. 129. 

Ein tragisches Geschick hat den Kolophoniern versagt, die 
Hoffiiungen auf eine gliickliche Zukunft erfiillt zu sehen, mit 
denen sie ein grosses Untemehmen, den Neubau der -rraXaLd TrdAi? 
und ihre Einbeziehung in den Mauerring der Stadt, begonnen 
hatten ; nach wenigen Jahren drohte dem einst so glanzenden und 
noch immer bliihenden und reichen Gemeinwesen voUiger Unter- 
gang. Als Lysimachos ein neues Ephesos schuf (s. J. Keil, Jahres- 
hefte, XVI, 243^, hat er wie die Lebedier so auch die Kolo- 
phonier zu der Ubersiedlung in seine Griindung gezwungen, den 
Widerstand der Kolophonier, die sich allein weigerten, mit 
Waffengewalt gebrochen und ike Stadt als solche vemichtet ; 
so berichtet Pausanias, I, 9, 7 : crvvmKure 81 Ka\ 'E<f>eaLmv dypi 
6aXd(T<Trjs t^v vvv ttoXiv, irrayayopevos €9 avrrjv Ae/ 3 edioy? xe (iiber 
die xktatTTuy der Ephesier, die ihren Namen tragt, s. J. Keil, 
a.a.O., S. 245) olKpTopa9 k<u KoAo^tov/ouy, ray 5 e eKelvmv aveXmv 
7r6Xei9, m9 ^oiviKa Idp^v 7rOLipT7}v KoXo^mvimv Bpriv^crai ttjv 
dXmcTLV, ’Eppyjaidva^ Be ktX. (vgl. U. v. W^ilamowitz, Hellenistische 
Dichtung, I, 106), VII, 3, 4 : KoXocfxaviois 8e 071(09 pev rrjv irdXiv 
(XWeTrecrev eprjpmdrjvat TrpoeS-pXaxre poi rod X6yov rd ly Kvcripaxov * 
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'tfjLa')(€aravTO 5 e Av(np.d)(cp koll MaxeSocri KoXocpcovwt rmv dvotKiadep- 
ra>v is lE^(p€cro}/ fiovoi * rols Se dirodavovat ivry fid-XV ^oXo(f)covia>v 
re avT&v koI 'Efx.vpi/amv icrrlv 6 Td(l>os lovti is YiXdpov kv dpia-repa 
Trjs 680V. Haben die Koloplionier Lysimachos’ besonderen Zom 
erfahren mussen, weil sie Antigonos und seitiem Sohne, dankbar 
fiir die ihnen bewiesene Gunst, die Treue zu lialten versuchten ? 
Fiir die weiteren Scliicksale der dp^d-la ttoXis Kolophon und 
der mit ilir dutch Sympolitie verbundenen Stadt km daXdo-o-p s. J. 

Keii, Notion, RjB, XVII, 1075 ff- 

III 

I. Nach C. W. Blegens Abschrift ist AJP, 1935, p. 383, n. IX, 
ein jetzt verlorenes, crroixv^dv geschriebenes Bruchstiick eines 
Besclilusses mitgeteilt, das folgendermassen gelesen und erganzt 
wird ; 

.............. 2 r. 47 B. 

.... . . . . . . dmy]pd\ffa[t Sk roSe to yjrp<piap.d eiy err-] 

[;pXr)v Xidlurjv koI crTTjcrat e]if tool te\_pSiL rrjs Miyrpoy . . . .®. . . .] 

5 [ V 5] ovvai es r[€ t^v dpaypa^rjv Koi 

l^dvadeariv top Tap-lajp toov rrjs d^ov to [yep6p.epop dpaXoop.a^ 

B. D. Meritt bemerkt mit Recht : “ The preserved letters belong 
to characteristic formulae, though the exact wording is here un- 
certain.” 

Die Erganzung ip tool te[/)<Bi Trjs M.riTp 6 s wird dadurch nahe- 
gelegt, dass der Stein in dem Heiligtum der MdfT-qp gefunden ist. 
Die Erganzung der Liicke vor Sovpai bereitet aber auch dann 
Schwierigkeit, wenn mit einer Aufstellung einer zweiten Stele in 
einem anderen HeiHgtume gerechnet wird, weil die vorgeschlagene 
Herstellung vor Sovpul die Neimung eines oder auch mehrerer 
Beamten verlangt ; der Beschluss p. 377 £, n. Ill (dazu L. Robert, 
Rev. Phil., 1936, p. 165) verfugt in Z. 30 IF. die Aufstellung zweier 
Stelen els to lepop tov 'AiroXXoopos koll els to MrjTpcoLOP, der 
Beschluss p. 379 £, n. IV die einer Stele els to iepop Trjs; [M^^rpoy], 
das unter dieser Bezeichnung auch in dem Beschlusse p. 381, n. VII, 
und mit dem Zusatze evdaSe in dem ersten Beschlusse, Z. 35, erwahnt 
ist, der Beschluss BCH, 1915, p- 36, Z. 16 f£ die einer Stele els 
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TO Tou 'ATToA^Atoji'oy TOO KAfflptou. Vicllciclit cifirf untcr Vor— 
aussetzung von nicht 47 sondem nur 35 Buclistaben in der Zeile 
cine andere ILcrstellnng versneht wcrden, die seibstverstandlicli 
Sicherlieit nicht bean^pruchen kann : 

[. . . . , . dpay]pdi/ali roSe to %f/iq(piafia ey] It. 35 B. 
[cmjAj^i' \t6LvTjv ejp Ttht TiJ? MijTpoy too-] 

[y 8 kn-Lfi-qviovs Blovv&t h r[^v dvdypa(f>riP e/c t-] 

{a>v 7rpo(r68c»]v rcov T^y Oeov to [yevofxevov dmA-] 

{apLO..] 

Wahrend die anderen Beschliisse die Anordnung iiber die 
Aufzeiclinung oline Nennung des oder der beauftragten Beainteii 
einfiihren ; d.v(Xypd.y^aii 5 e, miisste in dieseni Beschlusse, da die 
(yToiyriSop ” Ordnnng fiir ^6 nach ctpccypcc'^cct keinen B^anni lasstj 
cine solche Nennung, z. B. top Se ypap.p.aTea, vorhergegangen sein. 
Zu Touy 8 (TrifiTjPLOvs vgl die nachstehend vcrsuchtc Erganzung 
des Besclilusses p. 381, n. VII, und Sylhge^, 426* Bargylia, 
Z. 27 : TOP Be iirip-lwiop Tap T]apLiap eTnBovp&L, OTTcoy dpaypa^rji 
TO opop-d. oLv^ov 7r]<ZTpo^ev ep t 7 ]i ctijAtjc kt\ , nebenbei, ist in 
emSovpai die Praposition vielleicht irrig wiederhoit aus iwipypiop, 
statt eK- oder eyBovpai ? Vgl. Gott. gel. Anz., 190O5 S. 91* 

3 . Fiir den Beschluss p. VII, hat L. Robert, Rcp. Phil., 

1936, p. 166, einige Verbesserungen veroffenthcht, die sich auch 
mir aufgedrangt hatten. Seine Vermutung, der durch das Biir- 
gerrecht e^’ t\_o~r)t kuI opolai geehrte TrjppLTrjs habe sich durch eine 
pr}PV(TLS ein Verdienst um die Koiophonier erworben und es^sei in 
Z. 4 etwa : iprj\pvcrev to dBLKffpd to oder : to. aBiKtjpdTa tu Trep't 
TO tepjov TTjs lA.TjTpos’, odcT die Erwahnung des der Gottin gehorigen 
gestohlenen Geldes zu erganzen, andere ich dahin ab, dass ich : 
ip'^[pv(r€p Tohs dcre^T}arapTas to lepop oder eh to iep^ov T^y 
M77Tp<5y vorschlage, vgl. Sylloge^, 201, Z. 3 : ttJot T®y daefilopras 
TO lapo[p ra ’ AttoXXoipos tS> ri]oo^i<B, 372 ? Z. 4 • v]ow ace^rjerav^ 
Tas eh TO lepoy kol ervXrjaat rd dpoSrjpaTa ktX. ; 

iiber Asebie s. die ausgezeichneten Bemerkungen A. Menzels in dem 
Neudrucke seiner viel zu wenig gewiirdigten Untersuchungen zum 
Sokratesprozesse, HeUenika, gesammelte kleine Schrijten, S. 21 fF. 
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Ich wiirdie von Z. 4 an lesen : 

[’EttI Trpvrdveois tov Seiva |[Monatsnaine) -a>vo\9 ivdrrji icrra- 
[fxevov • TToXireia toil Seim Aiy/iJjyrp/ou 'Trjfji.vLT'qL * 


[6 Selva TOV Selva eTre^^iere' irlpoeSpcoy yvcofir] ' 

[eVeiS^ Name wie in Z. 2 TrjfJLVLTrjs eprj- 

5 [wore T 0 V 9 dae^iqcravTas els? ro lep]ovTrjs M.tjrpos 38 oder 35 B* 
[r^y ' A-vrauqs ?, SeSoydai riji /3oi;A^]i Kal rm Sqpxoi el- 4^ 
[vai avTov re Name wie in Z. 2 und 4 TroXirqv]^ KoXo(j)cov[< 0 v e(j> t- 
lorni /cat oaolai Kai tov 9 eKyovovs, SleSoordat Se av- 39 

[tcoi Kai yqs eyKTqcnv kul oiKiajy Kai tcov aXXcap. 37 

10 [wavTCOv fieTOvaiav oarcov /cat] rols dXXois tto- 34 

[Atraty fiereaTiv, kcu irpoaoSov Trpoy] rq/x ^ovXqy 38 

[/cat TOV SrjpLOv TrpcoTon fieTo, to. le]pd * TavTa Se el- 36 

vat Kot avrcoi Kal rols e/cydjwiy* row Se 32 

[eVt/tT^wouy royy emfJiqvLevovra^s tojj, /xqva 35 

15 /ctA. 

In Z. 3 ist e 7 re\lrq(piore erganzt nach Z. 3 des Beschlusses p. 377, 


n. Ill ; wenn in dem von Meritt nicht herangezogenen Beschlusse 
BCH, 1915, p. 36, in Z. 3 erganzt worden ist : Motpty e7re|[(rrdrei], 
yvdpiqt tS)v eTnpiqv'mv, SO darf bemerkt werden, dass eVe^jj<^ttre 
ebensoviele Buchstaben beanspmcht und am Anfange der voran- 
gehenden Zeile neun, an dem der folgenden sieben verloren sind, 
also auch fiir eire-^qi^icTev Raum zu sein scheint. In Z. 6 wird nach 
r^y M-jjTpoy iln: Beiname, bekannt durch Z. 18 des ersten Beschlusses, 
erwartet ; L. Robert hat denn auch 7-^ y 'AvTaiqs erganzt. Der 
Beiname gibt der Zeile mehr Buchstaben als den iibrigen nach 
wahrscheinhchen Erganzungen zukommen, und, unerganzt, hat 
sie auch in dem Abdrucke Meritts grossere Lange als die vorange- 
henden und die folgenden, doch weiss ich nicht, ob dieser Abdruck 
genaue Wiedergabe der Zeilenschliisse, die sich in ihm sehr ungleich 
darstellen (stets mit vollen Worten oder Silben), beabsichtigt. 
''EivOdSe, wie in Z. 35 des ersten Beschlusses, ist der Stellung wegen 
nicht glaubhch, t&v 6 eS>v wiirde um drei Buchstaben kiirzer sein als 
TTjs ’ Avraiqs. Wird in Z. 7 der Vatersname Aq/xqTptov des Geehr- 
ten eingesetzt und mit der Lange seines eigenen Namens gerechnet, 
die in Z. 4 erforderhch ist, um dieser Zeile eine Buchstabenzahl 
zu geben, die hinter der der anderen Zeden nicht zuriickbleibt, so 
ergeben sich mehr Buchstaben als erwiinscht sind ; etwas weniger 
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Buchstaben als Aiffirirpiov hat, vor oder nach dem unbekannten 
Namen einzusetzen und auf das folgende /cal tow iKyovovs hin- 
weisend : avrov re. 

3. Der Beschluss iiber den Mauerbau, p. 361 ff., n. I, ordnet die 
Aufzeiclitiung der wroSe^dfievot und ihrer Beitrage, Z. 33 fC, auf 
einer Stele an, die el? to lepop Trjs Mi^rpo? iuBdSe aufgestellt 
werden soil. ’Ep&dBe wird andeuten, dass es ausser dera Heiligtum 
eV^dde ein zweites Heiligtum der Meter an anderem Orte gab ; 
ich meine, in der durch Sympolitie mit der alten Stadt Kolophon 
verbundenen Stadt am Meere, firiiher Nonov genannt ; vgl. meine 
BGI, S. 173, und J. Keil, RE, XVII, Sp. 1075 ff. Mehrere, nun von 
L. Robert, a.a.O., p. 165 f., besprochene Beschliisse der Kolophonier 
bezeugen die Abstimmungen, denen sie in beiden Stadten unterzogen 
wurden. Nacli den wertvolien Ausfiihrungen, die der ausgezeich- 
nete franzosische Gelehrte in seinem Buche Villes d’Asic mineme, 
pp. 54 If., den Syrapolitien hellenischer Stadte gewidmet hat, wird 
es nicht unangebracht sein, noch auf die Sympolitie von Erymna 
und Kotenna zu verweisen, die durch die jetzt von J. Keil, Denhndler 
mis Lykaonien, Pamphylien und Isaurien, S. 48 £, Nr. 105, veroffent- 
lichte Inschrift aus Orniana bekannt ist. Unter der Oberschrift : 
'H Kai 6 S^p.o\s [’Ejpu/ivecoi/ kcu Kor€i'[i']€c»i' iTipijcrav 

Mew [ay] 2 oA©yo? /cara to. wroTCTaypipa ■\lnf(f)larp.aTa Stehen zwei 
Beschliisse, der erste eingeleitet : "ESo^ey ’Epu/iyecoy Bov[Xfj ««]! 

der zweite : ’^ESo^ey Koreyyecoy rfj BovXp /cal t<5 
die in ahniicher, aber nicht iibereinstimmender Fassung die Ehrung 
des Priesters Meneas durch ein Standbild anordnen. Die Uber- 
schrift iiber den beiden Beschliissen zeigt, das sie, von Rat und Demos 
jeder Stadt einvemehmlich beschlossen, als Beschluss eines Rates 
und eines Demos beider Stadte salten. 
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.Aba, 326. • 

Abascantus, 36. 

Ablabius, 50. 

Achilles, 54. 

Adobogiona, 250. 

Aelian, 51, 

Aelius Tryphon, 19. 

Aeniilins (M. A. Lepidiis), 308. 

Aeneas, 161. 

Agrippina, 255. 

Ainel, ii. 

Alexander the Great, 92, 103, 105, 238 
280, 328, 350, 353. 

„ of Hieropolis, 16. 

Ambrose (Saint), 34. 

Ammias, 44. 

Ammonins, 53 
Amyntas, 310, 


Antipater of Derbe, 306, 309-312, 314, 
318, 320, 326, 328, 330. 

Antistius (C. A. Vctns), 316, 318, 320™ 

324. 

Antius (C. A. Aulus Julius Quadratus), 

343. 

Antoninus Pius (emperor), 116, 305. 
Antonius, M. (triumvir), 6, 79, in, 
112, 116, 299, 308, 310, 323, 325- 

329* 

Apellas, i8. 

Aphrodisia, 17, 

Aphrodite, 197, 199, 253, 256, 258. 

„ Sosandra, 259, 260. 

Apollo, 10, 23, 124, 126, 128, 254, 356, 
365, 

„ Klarios, 171. 

„ Lairbenos, 39. 

„ Smintheus, 245. 

Apollonius, 283. 

Appian, 5, 6, 103, 104, 109, nr, 112, 

1 16, 163, 166, 167, 169-172, 177, 259, 
299, 301, 315-317, 320-322, 324, 326. 
Appuleius, P., 317. 

„ S., 316, 317. 

Archelaus, 328, 330. 

[Ares, 10, 263. 

Aretas I, 297. 

Ariadne, 258. 

Ariarathes V, 18 1. 

„ Vn, 298. 

Aristarchus, 5. 

Aristochos (?), ri. 

Aristokles, 37. 

Aristonicus, in, 177, 179. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, 48. 


312, 326, 328, 329, 330, 

Anaxikrates, 348. 

Anchialus, 315. 

Anderson,}. G. C., 1-7. 

Andrew (Saint), 84. 

Androklos, 125. 

Antigonus, 105, 350, 35 1, 353- 
„ Gonatas, 287. 

,, Doson, 287. 

Antiochus I, 183, 285, 286, 287, 297. 

,, II, 285, 286, 287. 

„ III, the Great, 85, 103-105, 

107, 163-174, 177, 184, 284- 
287, 289, 290. 

„ IV, 289-292, 296^ 298, 327. 

„ V, 298. 

„ VI, 293. 

„ VII, 297, 298. 

„ VIII, 297, 298. 

„ IX, 297, 298. 
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Artemis, 28, 1 19,. 122, 127, 268,' ' 
;Leiikop}iryene,,i2^ ■ 

Asconitts, 3^5-. . 

'Aspasia, 255, 259, 267. 

Athena, 54* 86, 92, 184, 253, 259- 
„ 'Eias, 162, 

Athenaeiis, 23, 115. 

Atia, 317. 

Attaks I, 87, 162, 163, 285. 

„ 11, 180, 181, 292, 293, 296. 

„ 111,110,111,185,229. 

Augustus, 7, 1 12, 116, 117, 243, 247, 258; 

310. 328, 33C^» 331- ■ 

Aurelius, Achilles, 230,233-236, 238, 239 
„ (M. A. Arteniidorus Metro- 

dorianiis), 123. 

,, (Aclius A. Menandros), 233. 

,, Graios, 18* 

„ Marcus (emperor), 233. 

Aiixanon, 19. 

Avircius Marcclius, 16. 

Azbaal, 93, 94, 9^- 

Baalmelek I, II, 93, 94, 95* 

„ 11,94* 

Babullia Sccunda, 30. 

Babullius (Aldus B. Crispus), 30. 

„ (L. B. Epaphroditus), 30. 

„ (L. B. Eros), 30. 

Bahram I, 12. 

„ II, II. 

Balbus, 321. 

Barbarossa, 309. 

Bede, 34. 

Berenice, 268. 

Bittel, K., 9-13. 

Brogitariis, 3. 

Buckler, W. H., I5> 32, 65, 99. ^02, 
187. 249. 3,32,: .345*;'^-:-. 

„ Georgina, 32, 345* 

Caecious (Q. C. Bassus), 320, 321, 322 
„ Eutyches, 29. 

(Q. C. Heracleides), 29. 
Calamis, 253, 254, 259. 

Calder,W. M., 15-26. 

Calpiirniiis (L. C. Piso), 331, 332. 
Cameron, A., 27-62- 


Caracalla (emperor), 117. 

Cassander, 282. ' 

Cassius Dio, 6, 68, 112, 204, 301, 305, 
.311, 3 19-32I. 324-327. 329- 
■ 332, 344* 

(C. C. Longinus), 308,, 323, 324. 
Castor, 6, 328. 

Tarcondariiis, 311. 

Cato (the elder), 86, 87, SB. 

(the yotmger), 317. 

Chares, 39. 

Claudianus, 343. 

Claudius (emperor), 112, 116, 1 17,, 243, 
250,253,305,330. 

„ . (Tik C. Floras), 28. 

„ (Appiiis C, Pulclier), 304. 

„ , (Tib. C. Rufus), 332, 236, 237, 

, 239* , , 

„ Trocoiidas, 29. 

Cleon, 310, 312. 

Cleopatra, 324, 326, 329. 

Coehus Viiiicianus, 319. 

Commodus (emperor), 338.' ■ 
Constantine (emperor), 50, ,51. ■ 
Constantins (emperor), 83. 

Comeliiis (Cn. C. Dokbella), 304.. 

„ ■ ■ ,(P. C.'; Dokbella), '323," 324, 

■.■325* 

„ ■, (P. C- Leiituliis Spmther), 304, 

.■■■.",■,■31^325*'. 

,, (P. C. Scipio Africanus), 85- 

.88, 1.70, 171. . 

■ (L.-C: Scipio Asiaticus),' 162,' 

■■ 170, 'lyi.. ■■ 

(L. C, Sulk),' 11:5,' 1:1:6, ''.176, 

■ 238, 300, 304v , 

Comificius, Q., 318. 320, 321,: 323, 324. 
Cornutiis, 100, loi. 

Cotys, 177. 178. 

Cox, C. W. M., 63-66. 

Cresilas, 255, 359, 263. 

Cumont, F., 67-76. 

Cyrus the Great, 61. 

„ (the younger), 303. 

Da:rius I, 90. 

„ III, 272. 

„ (son of Pliarnaces), 6. 
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Dasius (Saint), 83. 

Decidius (L. D. Saxa), 325. 

Deiotarus, 3, 5, 6, 304, 311, 312, 320, 326, 
328. 

j, PEiladelphus, 6. 

Delehaye, H., 77-91. 

Demeter, 124, 125, 127, 128, 250-254, 

259. 

Demetrius I, 292, 298. 

„ n, 297, 298. 

„ (of Phaleron), 348, 350. 

„ Poliorcetes, 282, 283, 285, 

286, 358 ? 

Demonicus, ii. 

Demosthenes, 55, 114. 

Demostratos Damas, 233. 

Dexikrates, 35. 

Diana, 79. 

Dio Chrysostom, 42, 49, 74, 75. 
Diocletian (emperor), 50, 52, 334. 
Diodorus Siculus, 105, 163, 169, 170, 
171, 363. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 259. 
Dionysus, 79, 84, 168. 

Domitian (emperor), 78, 80. 

Domitius (Cn. D. Calvinus), 308, 317, 
319. 

Egnatius (L. E. Rufus), 306, 312, 313, 
315, 316. 

Elaphion, 55, 56. 

Ennius, 85, 86, 87. 

Epianax, 35. 

Epictetus, 337, 

Erbbina, 272. 

Erechtheus, 54. 

Euagoras I, 89, 90, 92. 

„ n, II. 

Eucratides, 298. 

Eiielthon, 89-91. 

Eugenius (Saint), 71. 

Eukarpos, 17. 

Eumaeus, 54. 

Eumenes I, 107, iii, 285. 

„ II, 171, 177, 185, 285, 292, 293, 
296. 

Euripides, 48, 56, 85, 86. 

Eusebius, 18, 81, 82, 244, 


Eustathius, 48. 

Eutyches, 30. 

Fabius (Paullus F. Maximus), 247. 
Fannius, C., 324. 

„ (C. F. Strabo), 180. 

Firmus, 100, loi. 

Flamininus, L., 165. 

Florus, no, 185. 

Frank, T., 85-88. 

Fulvius Nobihor, 86, 87. 

Gabinius, a., 301. 

Gallius, Q., 315, 316, 317. 

George (Saint), 74. 

Gordian III (emperor), 274. 
Gregorius Nazianzenus, 100. 

Hadrian (emperor), 232. 
Helikonias, 35. 

Helios, 20, 264, 291, 293. 

Helladios, 19. 

Heortasius (bishop of Appia), 63-66. 
Hera, 54, 75, 127, 252, 256. 
Herakles, 10. 

Hermas, 37. 

Hermes, 17, 263, 

Hermodoros, 232. 

Hermokrates, 232. 

Herod, 312, 328. 

Herodas, 55, 279. 

Herodotus, 68, 95, 125, 299. 

Hestia, 119, 122, 124, 127. 

Hill, George, 89-97. 

! Hippodamia, 256. 

Homer, 35, 47, 54, 60, 86. 

Hondius, J. J. E., 99-102. 

Honorius (emperor), 51. 

Hormazd II, 12. 

, Hygianos, 246, 247. 

I- ■ ■: ' ■ . ■.'■■■ 

i lRENAEUS, 78, 82. 

jjEROME, 65, 166. 

I Jesus Christ, 22, 23, 

ijohn (Saint), 65, 78, 79, 80, 81, 84. 

Jones, A. H. M., 103-117, 
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.Josephus, no,;. 117, 180, 205,.3ii,,3ao, 

Julius (L. J. Bassus), 29. . 

„ ■ (C. J. Caesar), 6, 109, 1x5, 227- 
229, 307, 30B, 3 lh 31^, 317-320, 
322-325. 

„ (S. J. Caesar), 318-320, 324. 

; „ Cassiauus, 65. - 

Junius (M. J. Brutus), 308, 316, 322. 
Juno, 253. 

Jupiter Capitolinas, 174. 

Justin, 108, 185. 

Kallikrates, 232, 236. 

Kammskires, 287, 297. 

Keil, J., 119-128. 

Kiinoii, 93 » 95* 

Kuretes, 120. 

Labienus, Q., 310, 328. 

Lactaiitius Placid iis, 70. 

Lamb, Winifred, 129-150. 

Lentiiliis, P., 164. 

Leto, 127. 

Licinius (M. L. Crassus), 305. 

„ (L. L. Liicullus), 304. 

Littmann, E., 151-160. 

Uyj, 85, 87, 88, 104, 106, 107, 108, no, 
III, 161-163, 164 166-175, 177 ^ 178, 
293, 320. 

Lollius, M., 331. 

Lucian, 259, 268. 

Luke (Saint), 78, 84, 216. 

Lunus, 73. 

Lysias, 55, 

Lysimachus, 182, 283 ff., 351, 358, 363, 

364, 365. 

Lysippus, 262, 364, 265, 267. 

Magaphernes, 69. 

Magie, David, 161-185. 

Manlius Vulso, 174, 178, 182. 
Marcellinus (consul), 317. 

Marcias Crispus, 321, 322, 

„ (L. M. Piiilippus), 316. 

„ (Q. M. Philippus), 306-308, 

312-319, 321. 

„ (Q. M. Rex), 304. 

Mark (Saint), 78. 


Mamas, 274. 

Matthew (Saint), 65, 78. , ; , 

Maussollus, 273. 

Maximus (proconsul, of A.sia ?), 78, 80. 
Mazaeus, ii. 

Melekiatoii, 11. , 

Melissiis, G., 49* 
i Memmia Ariste, 29. 
iMemnoii, 171, 178. 

I Men, 23, 30, 73’ ■ 
i Menander, 85. 

I Menandros, .239, 242. 
iMenippiis, 169. 

:Meritt, Be.njamiii D., .187-190. 
iMessius Maximus, 333. 

'Meter, 352, 365-368. 

.Metrodorus (bishop), 22. 

Metrophanes, 44. 

Midas n, 194. 

Miltner, F., 191-195. 

Mitford, T. B., 197-199. 

Mithras, 67-76. 

M.ithridates (Pergamoii), 328. 
Mithridates 1 (Pardiia), 287. 

„ ' (Pontiis), 292. 

,, ■ III (Pontus), 292. 

„ ' , , V (Pontiis), III. 

; VI (Pontus), 3, 5, 6, 74 74. 
110-176, 177, 229. 
Mnesikleides, 35. 

Moagctes, 17S. 

Molossos, 37. 

Moses, 61, 62, 

Narses, 12. 

Nero (emperor), 68, 78, 80, ii3, 116. 
Nerva (emperor), 78, 79, 80, 335, 336, 
34^- 

Nestor, 100, loi. 

„ (Larandensis), 100, loi. 

„ (Nicaeensis), 100, loi. 

Nikokles, King of Paphos, 197-199- 
Nostius (L. N. Zoilus), 315. 

OCTAVIA, 316. 

Octavianus (triumvir), 315, 316, 317, 
326, 3«27- 
Octavius, L., 304. 
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Omsagoras, 95, 96. 

Onasikypros, 93. 

Onasilos, 93. 

Onesimos, 18. 

Oppius, L., 306, 312, 315, 316. 

Origen, 65*' 

Orophenies, 181. 

'Papyios, 24. " 

Parthenius (Nicaeeiisis), 100. 

Pasikrates, -92., . 

Patroclm, 54, ^ / ■ 

Paul (Saint), 18, 77, 78, 81, 83, 84* 
Paiisamas, 108, 112, 115, 116, 364. 
Peregriiius (proconsul of Asia ?), 79, 80. 
Perilaus, 310, 312. 

Persephone, 268. 

Perseus (Macedonia), 173, 177, 178, 180, 

185. 

Peter (Saint), 83, 84. 

Phacthon, 75. 

Phamabazus, ii. 

Phamaces, 319. 

Pherecrates, 55. 

Phidias, 253, 255. 

Philetairos, 228. 

Philip V, 87, 105, 106, 161-165, 167, 168, 
184. 

Pliilippiis Arabs (the younger), 72. 
Philokypros, 95. 

Philomelus, 29. 

Philostratus, 51. 

Philoxenus, 36. 

Phoenix, 54. 

Phrynichus, 52. 

Plautius (M. P. Silvarius), 331, 332, 
Plautus, 85-88. 

Pliny (the elder), 2, 68, in, 112, 116, 

1 17, 190, 259 » 313- 
„ (the younger), 48, 49, 50» 5^f 
333 , 335-338, 344 - 
Plotina (empress), 338. 

Plutarch, 79, 105, 166, 312. 

Polemo, 326, 328, 329. 

Pollux, 48. 

Polyaratus, 178. 

Polybius, 104-107, 163-167, 170-174, 
177, 178, 180. 
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Polycarp (Saint), 82. 

Polyclitus, 256. 

Polycrates, 77, 82. 

Pompeius (Cn. P. Strabo), 318. 
Pompey, 3-7, no, 300, 301, 3 10-3 12, 
317, 318, 327, 328. 

Porphyrius, 166. 

Pothinus (Saint), 82. 

Praxiteles, 255, 258, 260, 261, 262, 264, 
265, 267. 

Prepelaos, 363. 

Prusias I, 285, 287. 

„ II, 180. 

Ptolemaeus (geographer), i. 

Ptolemy Apion (Cyrene), in. 

„ Eupator, 96. 

I, 104, 105, 167, 268, 282. 

II, 298. 

„ VII Philometor, 96, 97. 

„ VIII Physkon, 96, 97. 

„ X Soter, 199. 

Pumiathon, n, 96. 

Quinctilius (S. Q. Valerius Maximus), 
334 > 335 , 338, 339 , 340 » 34 i, 342 . 
Quinctius (T. Q. Flamininus), 107, 163, 
165. 

Quintilian (pseudo-Q.), 50. 

Ramsay, Sir W. M., 201-225. 

PJiodon, 50. 

Robert, L., 227-248. 

Robinson, David M., 249-268. 

„ E. S. G., 269-275. 

Roma (goddess), 178. 

RostovtzefF, M., 277-298. 

Sallust, 112, 300. 

Sanherib, 195. 
gapplio, 35, 255. 

Sapur I, 12. 

„ II, 12. 

„ 111,12,13. 

Sarapion, 324. 

Sargon, 61. 

Scaurus (governor of Syria), 317. 
Scopas, 261, 262, 264, 265. 

Selene, 20. 
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.Seleaciis I,. 170, 2S2, 285-2S8. 

: ■ II, i6i,-285,:292. ■ 

' Sempronias, (C.. S. Gracchus), in. . 

„ M., 34 ^ 343 , 344 * 

Seneca (the elder), 45, 50. . ' 

■ Septimius (Aur. S. Eireuaios), 240. 

„ Severus (emperor), 72, 100, 
117. 

Servilius (P. S. Isauriois), 300, 304, 307, 

■■ 30S, 31^, 317, 319, 324- 

Sextilius (M. S. Pindarus), 29. 

■ ^(C, S. Rufus), 324. 

Silaiiion, 267. 

Silius (governor of Bithyma-Pontus), 

V 31^. ■ 

Sopolis, 126, 128, 

Sosius, G., 325. 

Spithridates, II. 

Staius (L. S. Murcus), 321, 322, 323, 324, 

325- ■ 

Stasaiidros, n. 

Stasias, 92. 

Stasikrates, 92. 

Stasikypros, 93, 95. 

Stasioikos, 92. 

Statius, 44. 

Stephanas (of Byzantium), 188. 

Strabo, i, 4-6, 68, no, 116, 125, 127, 
162, 177, 178, 193, 204, 259, 289, 299, 
300, 305, 309-3ih 313, 326, 329, 330. 
Straton, 6, 291. 

Stratophanes, 86. 

Suetonius, 49, 50, 112, 117, 161, 208, 
305, 315, 344 - 
Suidas, ICO, 242. 

Sulpicius, P., 87. 

^ „ (P. S. Quirinius), 331, 33 ^. 

Suppiluliuma, 140. 

Syme, R., 299-332, 

Tacitus, 112, 116, 117, 161, 167, 216, 
332, 344- 

Tarcondimotus, 304, 310, 326, 327, 
Tarkhundaraba, 310. 

Tethys, 54. 

Theopompus, 116. 

Thetis, 54. 


: Thynites, 44. 

Tiberius (emperor), 'i 1.6, 250," 258, 2,60.' 
Tibullus,. 3 27..' 

Tigraios, 287, 

Tiiiius Cimber,. 322.' 

Timarchos, King of Paphos, 199. ■ 
Timocharis, 92... 

Tiridates, 68. 

Tod, Marcus N., 333-344. . 

Trajan (emperor), 48,49, 52, 56,' 72, 114,, . 

305, 333. 33^. 338, 339, 34i, 344- 
Trebonius, C., 307, 316,, 322, 325. ■ 
Tryphon, 45, 290, 293. 

TiilEus (M. T. Cicero), 2, 86, 108,, 

II2, 113, XI6, 299-332 |M55f III. 

Tumiies, 272. 

Turriiis (L. T. Gratiaiiiis), 334. . 

UlPIA M,.arcella, 28. 

Ulpius (M,. U, Epaphroditiis), 29. 

' „ (T. U. Isidorus), 38. 

Valerius (M. V. Messalla Corvmus), 
327- 

Vanassa, 199. 

Varro, 2. 

Velleius, 332. 

Ventidiiis, P., 325. 

Vergil, 48. 

Verus L. (emperor), 72. 

Vespasian (emperor), 112, 305, 327. 
Vibius Maximus, 334. 

„ (C. V. Pansa), 319, 322. 

Volcatius (L. V. Tullus), 321, 323, 324, 

■ 325- 

Wilhelm, A., 345-368, 

Xenophon, 303. 

Xerxes, 303. 

Zeno, 76. 

Zeus, 75, 274. 

„ Sosipolis, 126. 

„ Soter, 351, 

Zonaras, 108. 

Zosimus, 30, 
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Abae, 105. 

Abdera, 177, 178. 

Abia, 63. 

Abydus, 163, 164, 166, 167. 

Acchoj 286. 

Aciiaea, 112, 114, 333, 334, 337, 340- 

344. 

Actium, 7» 310, 327. 

Adalia, 344. 

Adramyttium, 170. 

Aegae, 180. 

Aegina, 253. 

Aegium, 267. 

Aenus, 286, 287. 

Aeolis, 170, 295. 

Afyon, 133. 

Africa, 320, 343. 

Ahlatlibel, 133, 136, 140, 147, 148. 
Ain-Tab, 290, 291, 292. 

Ai-Todor, Cape, i, 2. 

Akliisar, 142. 

Akmonia, 17, 18, 24, 25. 

Aksehir, 313. 

Alabanda, 115, 116, 163, 174, 175, 291, 
292. 

Alaca, 137, 140, 149. 

„ Hiiyiik, 133, 139, 140, 147. 
Aleppo, 290, 291. 

Alexandretta, 301. 

Alexandria (Egypt), 228, 233, 242, 296, 
324. 

„ Troas, 167, 170, 246, 247, 
286, 292, 334, 338, 340, 
341, 344 - 
Alinda, 187, 188. 

Alijar, 131, 134, 136, 137, 140, 14L I43- 

149 * 

Amanus, Mount, 302, 

Amasia, 4, 5, 6, 294. 

Amastris, 5. 

Ambracia, 86* 


Arnisus, 3, 5, 6, 7, 114, I92^*“i94- 
Amnias, 4. 

Amorium, 24, 70. 

Amphipolis, 286, 287. 

Amphissa, 116. 

Amyzon, 104. 

Ankara, 133* 

Antalya, 142. 

Antigonea ad Orontem, 286* 
Antinoupolis, 233. 

Antioch ad Maeandrum, 22, 303. 

„ ad Orontem, 293. 

„ (Chrysaoreis), 163. 

„ in Pisidia, 24, loi, 117, 233, 
303, 342, 344 » 

Antiochene, 151. 

Apameia, 16-25, I 73 *“i 7 < 5 , 178, 181, 

290, 301-303, 320-324. 
lApamene, 15 1. 

i Aphrodisias, 113, 116, 233-235. 

I Apollonia, 303. 
lApollonis, 1 16. 

Appia, 63, 65. 

Arabia, 288, 289, 290. 

Aradus, 90, 292, 297. 

Argos, 233. 

Armenia, 5, 71. 

„ Minor, 3, 4, 5, 322, 329. 
Arzawa, 310. 

Asculum, 318. 

Aspendus, 286, 291, 292, 294* 

Assus, 245, 292. 

Assyria, 291. 

Athens, 91, 99, ii5, 1S5, 233, 292, 298, 

334. 337, 345 ff- 

Attaleia, 332. 

Attica, 33. 

Babakoy, 133, 147 - 
Babylon, 286, 292. 

Babylonia, 57, 59, 60, 278, 280, 289. 
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'.Bactria, '298. . 

■■Bademli, 245, 247, 248*; 

'■ Balikesir,'i3,3, 147* ■ ' 

Balkan Peiiimiila, 14% 281, 2S2, 284, 
■■■ 285, 333- ■■ ■■' 

Baltimore, 249, 260. 

Batata, 309, 

Bargylia, 163, 164, 184. 

Baris, 70. 

Battaglia, 298. 

Berlin, 255, 259. 

Berytiis, 253. 

Bethslian, 278, 283. '■ 

Bcth-zur, 278, 283, 287. 

Billaeos, 4. 

Bithynia, 3, 49, 99“ioi, 293, 302, 303, 
312, 316, 319, 331, 322, 32^3, 3^5, 329, 
337, 340, 341, 344- 

Bitliyiiia-Pontus, 5, 112, 3x6, 318, 319, 
■322, 

Black Sea, i, 2, 72. 

Boeotia, 108. 

Bogazkdy, 130, 134, ^34 140, I45, 

147, 148, 150. 

Bolbae, x88. 

Bosporus, 228. 

Boston, 255. 

Boutheia, 18S. 

Bulgaria, 285, 

Bybius, II. 

Byzantium, 32, 117, 286, 292. 


Caesareia (Cappadocia), 24. 

Calydon, 278. 

Calynda, 179, 180. 

Cappadocia, 24, 74, 289, 298, 299, 302, 

304, 305, 327, 329, 333 t. 

Caria, 89, iii, 163, 164, 166, 172, 174, 
175, 176, 178, 187, 188, 190, 29s- 
Carmania, 289. 

Carthage, 2, 87. 

Caucasus, 281, 282. 

Caunus, 164, 172, 179, 273, 291. 
Cayster, 237, 303. 

Celaenae, 303* 

Ceylon, 60. 

Chaeronea, 42* 

Chalcedon* 173, 286, 292. 


Chakis, icxS, 284. 

Chelidonian Islands, 166, 302. 

Chius, 114, II7, ^70, 172, 285, 292. 
Cibyra, 178.' 

Cilicia, ii, 89,, 112, i3ir I37t 264 195, 

275, 289, 299-332- , ■ 

„ Pedias, 300, 302, 304, 323* 32s, 
326, 327, 328, 330, 

„ Tracheia, 300, 302, 304, 309, 310, 
326, 327, 32B, 329, 330. . , . 
Cilidaii Gates, 303, 309, 327, 328. 

Cius, 2S5, 286. 

Clazoinenae, 170, 172, 292. 

Cnidus, 1 16, 170. 

Coeksyria, 283, 296. 

Colchis, 4, 5. 

Colophon, 171, 291, 292, 345 £ 

Comaiia, 5. 

,, ■ Poiitica, 5, 310. 

Commageiie, 302, 304, 327, 329, 
Coiistaiitiiiople, 84. 

Corinth, 108, 163, 165, 167, 233, 240, 
242, 255, 278. 

. „ ■ League of, 105, 114. 

Coropissus, 309. 

Corupedioii, 282. 

Corycus, 326. ' 

Cos, 1 16, 170, 180, 258. 

Crenina, 330. 

Crete, 112, 116, 168, 183. 

Crimea, i, 2. . 

Cukurkent, 140, 143,. , ' 

Curium, II. 

Cybistra, 309. 

Cydnus, 327. ■■ . 

Cyme, 170, 172, 180, 291, 292. 
Cynosccphalae, 106, 162, 164, 166. 
Cyprus, 9, 91, 93, 94, 96, 137, 143, 197, ■ 
249, 27s, 283, 301, 324, 326. : 
Cyrenaica, iii, 112, 115, 283. 

Cyrene, 255. 

Cythcra, 339. 

Cyzicus, 24/ 100, 180, 181, I9i> 19^^ 
194, 286, 292, 362. 


Dardaneeies, 139. 
Dascylium, 69. 

Delos, 267, 279, 296, 298* 
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Delphi, 53, 124, 232,, 333, 247. ; 

Derbe,, 308,, 3.10,; 313, 320. ' 
Diebarg,;73,75.; .. 

Dindymus, 63., 

Diaer,.X33. 

Diospolis (Kabeira), 6 . 

'Dodona, 278. 

Doldmio2iy 34, 25.\ 

Dorylaeum, 249, 302, 303. 

Dotira, 68, 73, 278, 282, 284, 287. 
Dresden, 267. 

Edessa (Urfa), 287. 

30, 34 , S' 2 >r 53 , 55-57, 60, 62, 90, 
91, 164, 166, 269, 280-283, 298, 311, 
318, 327-329, 331* 

Elaeussa, 336. 

Elaea, 229. 

Elatea, 115. 

Elis, 232, 233, 236, 239. 

Elymais, 289. 

Emir Da^, 303. 

Ephesus, 78-84, 100, 166, 167, 170, 171, 
177, 233 - 23 < 5 , 238, 239, 243, 247, 292, 
303, 31:3, 324, 351* 

Eresus, 183. 

Eretria, 91, 292. 

Ergili, V. Dascylium. 

Erymna, 368. 

Erythrae, 170, 172, 184, 188, 292. 
Eskisehir, 249, 265. 

Euboea, 108. 

Euphrates, 13 1, 289. 

Eumeneia, 15-26. 

Eiiromus, 163- 
Europe, 168, 169. 

Euxine, i. 

Gadilonitis, 5. 

Galatia, 3, 6, 37, 77, 302, 304, 305, 310, 
313, 327, 328-332- 
Galatia-Pamphylia, 330, 331. 

Gallia Cisalpina, 323. 

„ Comata, 323. 

Garbino, 285. 

Gaza, 274. 

Gazelonitis, 5. 

Genetes, 5. 


Germania, 67, 74. 

Gerrha, 289. 

Gezer, 278, 283, 287. 

Golgoi, 198. 

Gorditxkome, 310. 

Gortyn, 60. 

Gozlii Kule, 137. 

Greece, 37, 42, 49, 54, 55, 60, 107-109, 
III, 116, 161, 163, 168, 171, 173, 278, 
280-284,333. 

Grion, 163. 

Hagia Moni, 198, 199. 

Haiffa, 290. 

Hairai, 188. 

Halicarnassus, 164, 170, 187, 292. 
Halicyae, 115. 

Halys, 3, 4, 5, 6, 133, 134, 171. 

Hanay Tepe, 147. 

Hashiiyiik, 133, 134, 137. 

Hellespont, 85, 166, 169, 180. 

Heraclea ad Latmum, 171, 173, 291, 292. 

Pontica, i, 4, 5, 6, 174, 178, 

I 180, 193, 235, 286. 

Herculaneum, 253, 267. 

Hermione, 259. 

Hierapolis, 58. 

Hierapytna, 183. 

Hieropolis-Castabala, 304, 310, 327. 
Holmi, 313. 

Homewood, 249. 

Homs, 285. 

Hong-Kong, 60. 

Iasus, 103, 163, 164, 170. 

Iconium, 303, 309, 314, 326, 327. 

Ida, 288, 289. 

Idalion, 93-96. 

Ilium, 86, III, 116, 161, 162, 292. 
Illyrians, 108, 115, 

India, 281, 288, 289. 

Ionia, 170, 180. 

Ipsus, 2S2, 313. 

Iran, 288, 289. 

Ireland, 34. 

Iris, 3, 4 - 

Isaura Nova, 300. 

„ Vetus, 300. 
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^'Isauria,. 3CX3,- 304, 305,. 327, 329. ■ 
,isbarta;70^ 13.3, ■ ' 

,Issiis*'io. 

ItaaiisViSj. , 

. Johns Hophns UHrraB,.srrY, 249..:. 

Kabeka, tK Diospolis. ■ ■ 

Kalymna, 361, 362, 

Kara Hityiik, 134. 

Karambis, 3. 

Ke^iier, 63. ■ 

Kerembe Bunin, v. Karambis. 
Kerempeh, 2, 3. 

Khapotami, 197. 

Killiz, 25. 

Kitioii,' !!, 92, 93, 94, 96. 

Klaros, 128. 

Koiiopeioii, 5. 

Kos, 242. 

Kotemia, 368. 

Kouklia, 197, 198, .. 

Krioiimetopon, i, 2, 3. .■ 

Kula, 33. ■■ 

Kulakii, 245, 246. 

Kultepe, 134, 143, 146. 

Kum Tepe, 13 1, 147. 

Kusura, 133, 134, 137, 140,- 142, 144, 
147, ISO- ■ 

Kiitahia, 29, 

Lacedaemon, 182, 233. 

Lake of the Forty Martyrs, 313. 
Lampsacus, 104, 162, 164-167, 170, 174, 
282, 286. 

Laodicea Combusta, 24, 65, 303. 

Laodicea ad Lycum, 116, 177, 301-303, 
324, 3^7- 
Lapetlius, 92. 

Laranda, 100, 101,309,310, 312, 320, 328. 
Larisa, 241. 

Larnaka, 94, 95. 

Latakieh, 290, 292. 

Latmus, 171. 

Lebedus in Ionia, 292, 351. 

Lesbos, 145, 179, 

Lycaonia, 24, 79, 299. 300, 305, 3X^-3I4» 
323, 3 ^ 5 * 3 ^^> 32 ^^- 


Lyda, 20, ‘'23, 107, 112, 116, 172, 269, 
289, 302, 350. 

Lyda-Pamphylia, 305, 330... . 

Lyciis, 18. 

Lydia, 31, 32, 71, 295, 310: 

Lyons, 82. ' 

Lysimacheia, 167, i6§, 286, 287. 

Lystra, 79, 309, 


Macedon,!A, 40, 87, 109, no, HI, 1 14, 
138, 173, 1:81, 282, 302, 322, 323. 
Maeander, 15, 18, 20, 21, 24, 182. 
Mag,iiesia ad Maeaiidrum, 126, 170, 171, 
174, 181-183, 185, 278, 286, 
291, 292, 29S. 

„ ad Sipylum, 1 16, ,171, 290, 
^ 292. ' 

Magnopolis, 6. . . 

Makri, 270, 

Maliiis, II. 

Maiida.ii, 291, 298. 

Many as, 69. 

Marion, 91-92, 

Massalia, 165. 

Megalopolis, 6, ■■■ . 

Mehteiie, 303. 

Mendeiia, 163, 174.' ' ' " 

Mesopotamia, 278, 280, 284, 285, 289, 
290. 

Messana, 113. 

Metapontum, 252. 

Metliymiia, 179, 180, 1834292., 
Metropolis, 238. 

.Midaeiim, 302. 

Miletus, 170, 172, 173, 174 180, 182, 
183,, 185, 194, 233, 269, 286, 291, 292, 

350. 

Milyas, 302. 

Motella, 39. 

Murad Dag, 63, 

Mycene, 284. 

Mykale, 73* 

Mylasa, 117, 170, 174, 182, 292. 
Myndus, 164, 170. 

Myrina, 292. 

Mysia, 69, 

Mytilene, 170, 183, 291, 292. 
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Nabeus, 297, 

Naples, 233, 252.'\ ■ 

Narbonensis, 302- . ; 

Naostatlimos, 5. 

Neapolis, 6. 

'Nemea, 278. 

.Netum, 113., ■; 

..'Nicaea, ICK), 101. ' ■ 

■'■.Nicoine^dia, .100, 233..' \ 

■" Nicopoiis, 337. ■ 

170, 352, 365.,- 

Olba, 304, 310, 326. ■ 

Olbia, 354. ; 

Olymiss, 32. 

Olympia, 237, 238, 278, 284. 

Olympus (Mysian), 310. 

Olynthus, 255, 278. 

Oreus, 106, 

Oroandeis, 300. 

Ortygia, 127. 

Oula, 189. 

Pademli, p. Bademli. 

Palaipaphos, 197, 198. 

Palestine, 148, 283, 296, 297. 
Pallantium, 116. 

Pamphylia, 77, 289, 299, 300, 302, 325, 
327-332. 

Paphiagonia, i, 4, 6, 295, 329, 331. 
Paphos, II, 96. 

„ (New), 199. 

Paros, 35. 

Parthia, 298. 

Patmos, 78. 

Pedasa, 163. 

Pella, 387, 

PentapoHs, 24, 25. 

Pepouza, 21. 

Pergamon, 55, 106, 161, 170-173, I 77 , 
178, 182, 183, 185, 227-229, 233, 278, 
280, 284, 296. 

Perinthus, 247. 

Persia, 91, 140, 281. 

Pharnacia, 5. 

Pharsalus, 311, 318. 

Phaselis, 271, 274, 291, 292. 

Philippi, 325. 


Philomelium, 24, 303, 306, 308, 312-316, 
326, 327. 

Phocaea, 165, 170, 172, 185. 

Phocis, 108. 

Phoenicia, 89, 90, 281, 289, 296, 297. 
Phrygia, 15, 16, 19, 23-25, 69, 77, 300- 

302,310,313,324,327- 

„ Major, III, 1 12. 

„ Paroreios, 302, 303, 313, 314* 
Phrygia-towards-Pisidia, 302, 303, 313. 
Pidasa, 173. 

Pion, 78. 

Pisidia, 23, 70, 178, 299, 300, 302, 304, 
326-329. 

Pitane, 183. 

Pompeiopolis, 6. 

Pontus, 3, 4, 6, 71, 73 , 74, 77, 289, 293, 
305, 319, 322, 323, 329, 331, 335, 340, 
341, 344. 

Pontus-Bithynia, 342, 

Priene, 174, 181, 183, 184, 278, 284, 288, 

294. 

Prusa, 75, 99, 100. 

Prymnessus, 24. 

Pygela, I77- 

Rakitovo, 285. 

Rantidi, 198. 

Rhodes, 87, 103, 107, 114, I 79 , 

180, 184, 185, 249, 260, 262-265, 285, 
296. 

Rome, 24, 57, 67, 74, 83-87, 106-109, 
111-115, 161-185, 250, 254, 256, 300, 

I 304, 306, 308-312, 320, 322, 325, 328, 

330. 

Salamis (Cyprus), ii, 90, 92, 286. 
Samaria, 278, 283. 

Samos, 164, 166, 170, 173, 174, 180, 182, 
183. 

Samothrace, 292. 

Samramalti, 13 1. 

Sardis, 24, 285, 286, 294, 303. 

^ar tiyiik, 249. 

Sav^ilar, 69. 

Scotland, 34. 

Scyrus, 54. 

Sebaste, 24. 
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Segesta, II5- 

Seleucia ad Calycadnuni, 309. 

„ (on the Tigris), 278, 282, 284, 
287. 

Serbia, 285. 

Sicily, 2, 109, II3- 

Side, 286, 291, 292, 294, 325, 329. 

Sidene, 5. 

Silsilis, 273. 

Simav, 69. 

Sinope, i, 5, 72, 191, 192, 194. 

Smyrna, 82, idy, 170, 172. 174. 182, 
227-229, 233, 292. 

Sopliikon, 284. 

Sparta, 116, 241, 337. 

Spartivento, 3. 

Soli, 10, 91-92. 

Stratonicea, 114, 116, 163, 164, 182, 1S4. 
Sultan Dag, 303, 313. 

Susa, 287, 297. 

Susiana, 289, 297. 

S}'nnada, 24, too, 301, 302. 

Syria, 62, 96, 97, no, 112, 13 1, 166, 
280-282, 284, 285, 28S-291, 294-303, 
305, 312, 313, 316-329, 331. 

Tabae, 176. 

Tarentum, 252. 

Tarsus, 10, n, 116, 137, 275, 297, 302, 

325. 327- 

Tauromenium, 113. 

Taurus, 68, 129, 131, 171, 288, 300, 304, 

309,327- 

Taxila, 281. 

Tell Halaaf, 286, 287. 

Telmessus, 272. 

Tembris, 65. 

Temenothyrae, 310-312, 

Tcmnus, 291, 292, 294. 


Tenus, 33. 

Teos, 168, 169, 170, 177, 178, 351. 
Termera, 272. 

Termessus, 20, 113, 114, 116. 

Thasus, 361. 

Thera, 36. 

Thermi, 142, 144, 146, 

Thespiae, 242. 

Thessaloiiica, 311. 

Thessaly, 105, 114. 

Thrace," 24, 166-169, 177, 283, 285, 332. 
Thydonus, 189, 190. 

Thymbrium, 303. 

Til-Barsip, 298. 

Tokat, 151- 
Tralles, 333. 

Trapezus, 5, 71, 72, 73, 191, 192, 194- 
Trier, 253. 

Tripolis (Phoenicia), 297. 

Troad, 131, 147, 162, 245, 248, 295. 
Trogitis, 304. 

Troy. 85, 86, 133, 134, 137, D®, MO, 
142-144, 146, 148, 149, 162, 

Turkey, 66. 

Tymandus, 24, 25. 

Tyre, 92, 297, 298. 

Tyriaeum, 303, 313. 

Vasada, 24. 

Venice, 259. 

Vetissus, 24. 

Vienne (France), 82. 

Vouid, 91, 93. 

Waxes, 34. 

Yortan, 133, 147, 

Zela, 6, 228, 319, 322. 
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